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Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

eines a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a nove 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

it has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude SG. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 
“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 


From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
eature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends’ ad taken. It-was most instructive and helpful, -and I am~very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co.,. Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. , 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 


By the same Author: 
PREJUDICE, ITS GENESIS AND EXODUS. 
Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


JESUS—MAN OR GOD. 
Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 
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Oscar Klonower, Publisher, 
1435 Euclid Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I beg to call your attention to the fact that the Sunday Lec- 
tures at Keneseth Israel Temple, by Rev. Dr. Joseph Krauskopt 
and Rabbi Isaac Landman, begin on the first Sunday in 
November. These Lectures have been delivered for the last 
twenty-eight years, and are much sought after by the general 
public, Jew and Gentile. 


Amongst other Lectures during this coming season, Dr. 
Krauskopf will have a Series “ON PALESTINE, OLD AND 
NEW,” and Rabbi Landman, a Series on “THE AVERAGE 
MAN AND THE BIBLE.” “OUR PULPIT,” which publishes 
these Lectures the week after their delivery in the Temple, will 
begin its twenty-ninth year of publication, November 12th. 


Kindly fill out the accompanying slip, and return at your ear- 
liest convenience. Try to have your subscription in our hands 
as soon as possible, since we cannot supply back numbers. 


Very truly yours, 


OSCAR KLONOWER. 


(©) ke: stein le tea alleen 
1435 Euclid Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed please find ONE DOLLAR for Subscription of 
"OU Rina LE PTT Series 295. 1915226. 
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A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 


By Rapgpi Jos. Krausxopr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, November 14, 1915. 


During the Spanish-American War in 1808, I was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the National Relief Commission, with 
orders to inspect and equip field hospitals in the 
American and Cuban camps. My way to the Eagerness to Get 


: to the Front in 
front led through some of the Florida camps, and the Unitea 


when it became known among the soldiery sta- in 

tioned there that I was about to embark for Cuba, they made 
frequent requests that I exert whatever influence I might have 
with the War Department to make possible their getting to the 
front. The unsatisfactory state in which I found their camps, 
the privations they were obliged to endure, the unsavory food 
on which they had to subsist, the intense heat under which they 
suffered, the tropical sicknesses to which many of them suc- 
cumbed, made me wonder at their eagerness to get to the ene- 
my’s land, where camp conditions were reported to be much 
worse, and where the enemy and the yellow fever exacted addi- 
tional tribute to disease and death. ‘“‘Why this eagerness to get 
to the front?’ I asked myself. ‘What did they hope to gain 
by braving the deadly onslaught of foe and fever?” The only 
answer that I could give was that this intense desire to get to 
the front had its inspiration, in some of them, in their eagerness 
to liberate the down-trodden Cubans from Spanish oppression ; 
in most of them, in eagerness for adventure, in hope of a chance 
for heroic acts of valor, and for the distinction that would 
ensue. 

Sixteen years later, in August, 1914, I chanced to be in 
Germany at the time when the present world-war broke out. 
I saw the men hastening to the front from all In Germany. 
directions. I saw tearful leave-takings. I saw trainsful of 
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wounded brought back from the battlefields. I saw the fre- 
quently published’ death-rolls in the papers, columns full of 
names of those who had died for their fatherland. I saw the 
anxious faces of some of those that hastily scanned these col- 
umns, and I heard some of the cries of woe when the name of a 
dear one was encountered on the list. And, nevertheless, I 
found an intense eagerness to get to the front on the part of 
the soldiers still at home, and expressions of the saddest kind 
of regrets on the part of those who were below or beyond mili- 
tary age. One man, who possessed a large farm in the Bava- 
rian Highlands, whom I chanced across as he was returning 
from the village station, whither he had escorted four of his 
sons, and a number.of horses, on their way to the front, said to 
me that he had but one regret: that he himself was too old 
to be admitted to the army. “I envy those,” he said, “who can 
fight for their country, and gladly would I offer all my farm 
for the privilege of serving my King and Kaiser.” On several 
occasions men, rejected at the recruiting stations as. physically 
unfit for military service, were caught in attempts to smuggle 
themselves among the accepted. I came across women who 
bewailed their being denied, by reason of their sex, the right 
of going to the front, to fight and, if need be, die for their 
country. And you and I have heard even of Americans having 
joined armies at the front of one or the other of the belligerent 
nations, some of whom paid with their lives for their heroism 
and rashness. 

To what shall we ascribe this eagerness to get to the front? 
Some of it is, no doubt, due to a desire for adventure; some of 

it, to a thirst for fame. Most of it, however, is, 
Patriotiom and oe ae due to cae purribuogy to eagerness 
aionors. venge some real or imaginary wrong, or to 

shield a nation’s homes and altars from an in- 
vading or menacing enemy. 

These latter are certainly noble traits, and deserving of 
our highest commendation. Going to the front is surely no pic- 
nic excursion. It means facing death, often worse than death: 
horrible crippling, life-long suffering and incapacitation, lan- 
guishing in loathsome prisons, and the like. When, therefore, 
we find men eager to expose themselves to such dangers and 
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sufferings, and inconsolable when opportunity for going to the 
front is denied them, we cannot but recognize in man a spirit 
of nobility, of self-sacrifice, of daring, that challenges our 
highest admiration. 

Observing, on the one hand, in almost every land, and 
among all peoples, the existence of this spirit of self-sacrifice 
and daring in the interest of one’s country or 


4 i 1 4 No Room for All 
faith or conception of right, and observing, on the Fo Room tor an 


other hand, but comparatively little opportunity # Fromt of 
for the exercise of it at the front of battle-lines, 

may we not ask: “Is the battlefield the only place where men 
may display self-sacrificing heroism? Is there no room for its 
exercise elsewhere?” 

Generally, cruel wars are waged to right certain wrongs. 
Is blood-shedding the only way of righting wrongs? Is not 
war itself a most prolific source of wrong? Have not wars, on 
the whole, caused infinitely. more harm than have all the 
wrongs which they came to right? Does not war silence con- 
science and law, and trail religion in the mire? Does it not 
destroy more in a day than peace can build up in a year? Does 
it not uproot more civilization in a single hour than all our 
schools can foster in a century? Does it not so poison the 
minds of people that for long decades following they are in- 
capable of judging aright? 

Far from the battlefield being the best place for the exer- 
cise of what is noblest in man, it is often the very worst, the 
very place where man converts nobility into 
debasement. Peace offers far more glorious Wat Not Even 
opportunity for display of a heroic soul than Winning Highest 
does war, and man often shows himself the 
braver and the more daring for refusing to go to war than 
when occupying a foremost place at the front. Great as are 
the victories of war, those of peace are greater, and proud as 
one may be of his battle scars and war medals, he may be in- 
finitely prouder who won his victories without the cost of a 
single drop of blood, without hospitals and cemeteries having 
multiplied a hundredfold, without homes having been widowed 
and orphaned, lives darkened, hearts broken, careers blasted, 
estates swept away. 
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Oh, the glorious battles that might be fought today with 
the weapons of peace! Oh, the enemies that might be over- 
come today without the use of gun or sword or 
thes wae bomb! Oh, the countless millions for whom there 
Be Foughtat = is room at the front, if they would but enlist to 
wage the peaceful wars that might be waged on a 
thousand civic battlefields, and against mightier foes than ever 
were faced by bravest army! It is because these peaceful bat- 
tles are not fought that we have the bloody wars. It is be- 
cause there was a lack of brave men at the front of parlia- 
ments, in times of peace, that millions of men had to give up 
their lives or health or liberty on the battlefields of the present 
world-war, and that a like sad fate probably awaits millions of 
others. Name to me the brave men who have fought valiantly 
at the front, in times of peace, battles for right and truth, bat- 
tles for liberty and justice, and you have named at the same 
time braver men than ever have. fought at the front on battle- 
fields. I will put one Moses against a thousand Alexanders, 
one Jesus against a thousand Caesars, one Savanarola or Luther 
against a thousand Napoleons, Nelsons or Hindenburgs. 

Tell me, ye men and women, who are sorely distressed 
because there is no room for you at the front of battlefields, 
and ye Americans, who would move heaven and earth in order 
to get your own country involved in this present world-war, so 
that you might have a chance to get to the front, tell me, what 
hinders your getting to the front, and showing your mighty 
deeds of valor, at home? 

A thousand wrongs need righting today; a thousand in- 
justices need wiping out; millions of slaves require emancipat- 

ing; a world-full of cruel race-hatreds and bitter 
A Thousand religious prejudices needs cleaning out; social 
Wrongs Need . ae z 5 
Righting. vices and political corruptions that honey-comb 

society from highest to lowest, need the reform- 
er’s surgical knife—with all these battles to be waged, with no 
end of distinction awaiting him who will prove himself con- 
queror, who dare bemoan his fate that he has no chance to win 
distinction, or to serve his fellowmen, at the front? 

“Nothing to do at home,” “Glory, with laurel wreath and 
medal in hand, is waiting for heroes only at the front, of battle 
Heroes of Peace. lines,’ you say? Deluded soul, has history, 
has biography, taught you nothing? On what battlefield did Zola 
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and Tolstoy, William Penn and Moses Montefiore, Francis de 
Assisi and John Howard, win their title to deathless fame? 
At the fronts of which wars did Lucretia Mott, Harriette 
Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Fry, win their crown of glory? 

“No chance for performing deeds of valor, for getting to 
the front, at home,” you think. Can you think so in the face 
oi the goings on in our politics today? You call 
ours a free and representative nation, in which Wared Against 
every voter has the right to select the men who S7™?* Fouts 
are to administer the elective public offices. Do you choose 
your political officers, or are they chosen for you? Are they 
chosen according to the likes of the majority, according to their 
fitness, or according to the advantage that shall accrue from 
the choice made by this or that particular boss or political ma- 
chine? Is this the kind of government the framers of our 
Constitution had in mind when they founded our Republic? 
Does this mode of government differ materially from the 
despotism to escape which our Colonial Fathers ventured 
across a wild and unknown ocean, into a wild and unknown 
world, and suffered unending trials and tribulations, in order 
to form a free and independent government of their own? 
With this shameful abuse of the government founded by our 
liberty-loving fathers fairly slapping us in the face, can you 
say, dare you say, that there is no chance for a place at the 
front at home, no chance for giving great and glorious battle, 
no chance for winning distinction as great if not greater than 
any that has been won at the front of battle-lines? 

We boast of being the richest country on the face of the 
earth, and, ‘in spread-eagle Fourth-of-July speeches, we 
trumpet abroad the advantages our people enjoy 4 inst Enslave- 
over those of every other people. Have you ™ent of Poor. 
ever visited the slum districts of your large cities, and, if you 
have ever travelled through such countries as Germany and 
France, have you come across there any such misery as you 
find abounding within the richest cities in your own country? 
Have you travelled through such countries as Holland or 
Japan, and have you found there a state of poverty as appalling 
as that which festers on the surface of your congested centres 
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of population? Does any European country feel, in like pro- 
portion, the desperate need we feel for more and more hospi- 
tals, and more and more asylums, and more and more correc- 
tive and penal institutions, and more and more charity organ- 
izations? And does any other country witness such shocking, 
revolting extravagances, on the part of the rich, as are brazenly 
thrust upon us in our own country, notwithstanding the appall- 
ing, poverty-caused misery and suffering among our poor? No 
work to do at the front in a country, in which, as we read some 
time ago, a little girl of fourteen years of age feels compelled 
to throw herself from a second-story window to a horrible 
death on the sidewalk below, because she is no longer able to 
support her unemployed parents, and her five little brothers and 
sisters, and her grandparents besides? No work to be done at 
_the front in such a country as ours, in which we read of women 
spending $200,000 annually on their wardrobe, when in the 
same country may be found those who, without fault of theirs, 
have not enough of rags to cover their nakedness, in which we 
read of $10,000 spent on a single night’s entertainment, when 
not many squares away may be found those who have scarcely 
a crust of bread with which to appease their craving hunger? 
No battles to be fought at the front at home, when we read of 
an expensive room rented on the seventh floor of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, for the accommodation of a rich 
man’s dog, and when we read of a marble kennel being built 
for the housing of a rich lady’s lap dog, and of a costly 
birthday-party being given it, to which all the neighboring lap 
dogs are invited, when perhaps not a mile distant may be found 
whole families packed away in damp, dark, filth-reeking cellars, 
with not enough money to be found therein to buy a bucket of 
coal to keep them warm. No battles to be fought at the front 
at home, when scores of strapping men and women may be 
seen on week-days, idling their time away in clubs or places 
of amusement, while not many squares away tuberculosis and 
other ravaging diseases may claim their annual hectacombs 
of victims from among the laboring people, who, after a long 
and hard day’s work in stifling shops and exhausting factories, 
cannot get even a breath of fresh air in the unsanitary quarters 
in which they are obliged to eke out their miserable existence? 
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Of yet other things we boast, of our social and religious 
equality, of our perfect democracy. How untrue this boasting 
is when applied to our daily experience! Go to 

: Against Religious 
your select private schools and clubs, to some ofPrejudices and 
your summer-resort hotels, ask whether the Hew sty 
is welcome in them, and tell us the answer you receive. Note 
the ever-widening chasm between the so-called “Four Hun- 
dred,” and the rest of the people, the sycophantic kow-towing 
by the press and church to those favored by the accident_of 
_ wealth, and the comparative systematic ignoring of the others. 
Note the difference in the South between the treatment 
accorded to a white man charged with crime, and to a negro, to 
a Non-Jew and to a Jew. Have you forgotten the heinous 
crime committed against Leo Frank by a whole State, his un- 
fair trial, his condemnation upon notoriously false testimony, 
the repeated refusal to grant him a second and fairer trial, even 
upon the recommendation of some of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the murderous assault upon 
him, with the connivance of the prison authorities, after the 
death penalty had been commuted to life sentence; the taking 
him away from the penitentiary, without opposition by the 
prison guards to whose custody he was entrusted, and string- 
ing him upon a tree, like a dog, and not one of the cowardly 
murderers brought to the bars of justice, their foul deed even 
approved of by many of the so-called respectable people of the 
State of Georgia, even by members of the church? In the light 
of such crimes and race-hatreds and prejudices in our midst, 
can there be any longer any doubt as to the opportunities that 
exist for battling at the front at home, and for winning vic- 
tories more glorious than any that are waged for in this present 
world-conflict ? 

If yet other proofs you would have that battles may be 
fought at home, whose victories will confer greater distinction 
upon the victors than any that have been won in ; 

? : 5 Against Viola- 
bloody war, you need but think of President Wil- tion of 
son’s neutrality declaration at the outbreak of the j 
present world-war, and our nation’s uninterrupted violation of 
it from that day to this. You will be told that this or that law, 
by this or that nation, permits the shipment of ammunition to 
belligerents, but you will never read that the law of God, the 
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law of eternal right and justice, the law of reason, allows the 
shipping abroad of the means of taking innocent human lives 
by the tens and hundreds of thousands, sons and husbands, 
fathers and brothers, the shipping abroad of the means of lay- 
ing whole cities and provinces into ashes and ruin, of rendering 
homeless and shelterless and foodless women and children, the 
aged and helpless and sick—and all, not in defense of our 
country invaded or our rights violated or menaced, but to sat- 
isfy yet more the greed of greedy manufacturers, and to feed _ 
yet more the insatiable appetite for gold of Wall Street and its 
devotees. And these, too, are the men, who, for like base and 
selfish reason, are this very day exerting their utmost to drag 
our nation into vaster preparedness for war, which prepared- 
ness, while it will vastly increase the wealth of its promoters 
and abettors, will, in the end, as has been often seen in history, 
lead on the very war which it is supposed to ward off. Ours 
is largely the guilt that this present world-war has lasted till 
now; had we refused ammunition shipment, it would have 
starved to death long ago. Pride ourselves as we may of the 
vast riches they have yielded our manufacturers and specu- 
lators—a riches to which no blessing will attach—the day will 
come when we shall be more ashamed of our greeds in the 
years 1914 and 1915 than of any other wrong ever committed 
by our nation. 

It is, alas, but too true that men will fight fearlessly against 
steel on battlefields, and slink away cowardly from attacking 

wrongs at home, will face whole armies at the 
roalfateraae front of battle-lines, and fear to challenge 
Lipa into the arena some notorious corrupter of pol- 
itics or morals or rights. 

The great want of our time is brave men, fearless men, 
men who, be their opponents never so numerous or powerful, 
dare say, “God and I are a majority,” brave souls who fear 
men little because they fear God much. 

The world clamors for heroes in times of peace, for it is 
they who have the power to make cruel war impossible. And 
on such heroes of peace the future will confer greater honors 
than ever the past conferred upon heroes of war: 
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Ohe Average Man and the Bible 
IV. 
Che Creation Stories 


A Discourse at TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
Rapesi IsAAc LANDMAN, 
Philadelphia, November 21st, 1915. 


Three great difficulties confront the average man on 
reading the Bible Creation Stories. 

To him whose profound faith in the Bible as the 
revealed and indisputable Word of God cannot be 
shaken, the very thought of describing the creation 
narratives as “‘stories’ would offend. In the first place, 
he will maintain that the Bible is not a  story- 
book, and in the second place, he will contend that 
there is only one true account of The Creation, and 
that one is in the Bible. 

We, however, have progressed in our study of the 
Bible beyond the point where criticism, startling as it 
may seem, outrages either our religious feelings or 
beliefs. Anything that throws light on the Bible nar- 
ratives, sanely and devoutly, helps us to understand 
the Book more clearly, and to appreciate it more deeply 
and reverently. We may as well, therefore, admit at 
the outset, upon reading the opening chapters of 
Genesis that they present two accounts, and not one, 
of the Hebrew conception of the beginnings of the 
world and of life thereon. The first is contained in 
chapter 1, through the 3d verse of chapter 2; the 
second, in the remaining 22 verses of chapter 2. 
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Here the average man is faced, at once, with the first 
difficulty. How is it that there are two accounts of 
The Creation in the Bible? Is not one sufficient? Why 
is one more elaborate than the other? Why do they 
differ in certain important details? Which is the 
older? Which is the truer? 

The average man who has followed casually some of 
the Bible controversialists will be met by a second diffi- 
culty. He will recall that these Creation Stories have 
been termed myths and legends; that unfriendly Bible 
critics have doubted the originality of both the tales; 
that the author of Genesis has been accused of appro- 
priating his material for these chapters from older, 
Babylonian sources. 

The average man who is scientifically inclined will 
encounter a third, the most common and most serious, 
difficulty. To him, the great outstanding obstacle is 
the almost insurmountable fact that neither story 
measures up to the modern conception of the begin- 
nings of the world based as it is upon the researches 
and conclusions of exact knowledge. 

To solve these difficulties we must proceed to estab- 
lish first, the character of these stories; second, the 
Bible conception of The Creation; third, the under- 
lying purpose of the stories. Thus we hope to clear up 
these perplexities, gain a firmer grasp on the values of 
Bible narratives and a better understanding of the 
Bible’s pre-eminent position among the world’s literary 
productions. 

The history of all peoples, in writing or in tradition, 
records the period of their first efforts to understand 
the inexplicable phenomena of the world about them. 
We of today continue to ask the same questions and to 
search for the answers. Despite our progress in 
natural philosophy and our exactness in the natural 
sciences, the perplexing problems of nature’s riddles 
remain unsolved. Science has cast effulgent light upon 
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the hows and the whys and the wherefores of Creation ; 
but even the glow of science is only a flare in the deep 
darkness that still enshrouds our knowledge of the 
beginnings of the world and of man’s life upon its 
surface. 
Primitive peoples were as eager and conscientious in How they 
delving for the sources of the mysteries that met them aes ee 
eir limita- 
at every turn as weare. Within the limitations of their tions. 
mental horizons, they too, sought the origins of the 
bewildering phenomena in the physical world and in 
man himself. Where we, however, call upon a fund 
of knowledge that fifty centuries of speculation and 
experience have accumulated for us, they had to resort 
to fancy and rely upon imagination to construct their 
theories of the beginning of the world and to surmise 
their hypotheses of the creation of man. 
The results of these speculations of primitive peoples Origin of 
are the myths and legends that have come down to us. Share ee a 
yths are the lispings of the infancy and legends are philosophic 
Fe stammerings of the childhood of the race. They ‘™Portance: 
cannot be laughed away in disdain, for they are the 
indication of primitive man’s striving to find the truth. 
They are the expression of the latent genius that is to 
blossom out of the people in whose uncultured fancy 
they originate. They are the utterances of the master- 
minds at the dawn of human intelligence which, in the 
course of time and experience, give birth to the litera- 
ture, the art, the morals, the philosophy, the religion, 
as the case may be, of a race or nation. 
Our Bible Creation Stories answer this accepted Attitude with 
e : which to study 
analysis of mythological tales and legendary lore per- Bipie myths 
fectly. We do not outrage the Bible or lessen the value and legends. 
of its narratives when we grant, without quibble or 
evasion that, examined by twentieth century eyes, they 
are mythical and legendary. When we study and 
criticize them, however, we mist approach our task not 
with the flippant attitude we assume toward fiction, 
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but from the positive bases grounded by psychologists 
for the scientific and philosophic consideration of the 
self-expression of primitive men, in this instance, the 
forefathers of the Jewish people. 

In the Book of Genesis, then, we have two such crea- 
tion myths. Bible critics have established the proposi- 
tion that the second in point of position in the book 
(Gen. 2: 4-25) is the older in point of time. Erudition 
in the science of folklore is not required to ascertain 
the obvious correctness of this assertion. Even the 
untrained mind that understands the native purpose 
underlying all mythology will admit at once that the 
simpler, more naive, of any two given legends dealing 
with a similar theme, is the older. 

Let us, therefore, proceed to a reading of the Bible 
Creation Stories. Genesis 2: 4-25 relates that God 
ereated the heavens and the earth and forthwith pre- 
pared the earth for human habitation. There is no 
vegetation upon it because God had not yet caused it 
to rain, and there is no one to till the earth because God 
had not yet created man. So God forms man out of 
the dust of the earth and breathes into his nostrils the 
breath of life, fashioning him into “a living being.” 
Then God plants a garden, causes a river to flow 
through it to water it, places man therein “to dress it 
and keep it.” But God sees that it is not good for man 
to live alone and that He cannot find a mate for himself 
among all the other creatures of the earth. So He 
creates woman to be man’s helpmate who, as in the 
ideal relationship between man and wife, becomes as if 
of one flesh with him. 

Here we have a story that is characteristically 
primitive, a folk tale that is Palestinian and Hebraic. 
It is primitive, because God is referred to in the 
erudest anthropomorphic terms. We see here the 


child-mind groping for knowledge or the problems 
of the most manifest phenomena of life; and the an- 
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swers are simple, innocent, naive. Where does man’ 


come from? From the dust, for he returns to dust. 
How was man made? As the potter “forms” the 
object he makes, out of dust. By what means does 
man live?. By the breath that is in him; when the 
breath is out of him, he is dust again. Where did 
this breath come from? God, the Creator, breathed 
it into man, so that he might become “a living 
soul,” 

While the Bible holds this conception of Creation 
in common with most primitive peoples, our story 
is unqualifiedly Palestinian in origin. The fertility 
of the soil is ascribed not to floods, as it would be 
in a Babylonian or Egyptian myth, but to rains upon 
which Palestine depends for fertility. God causes to 
fall upon the earth. It is Hebraic because there is no 
plurality of gods in the creation of the world or of 
man; in it we already discern the lofty spiritual tone 
which later became the characteristic note of the re- 
ligion of the Hebrew Prophets. 

The second of the Bible Creation Stories (Genesis 
1-2: 3) is neither simple nor naive. Here we have 
an elaborate and detailed account of Creation that 
cannot have originated in the “twilight period” of 
the people of the Bible. This is not a picture of the 
primitive imagination; it is the product of a trained 
mind. In language it is exalted; in method it is 
systematic ; in conception it is complete. 

The story begins with what Charles W_ Eliot 
terms the most significant sentence in English 
speech, “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” The earth is tohw and bohu, void 
and waste, and Tehom, chaos. From this chaotic 

condition follows the progressive completion of the 
work of creation in a precise, orderly process—light ; 
the firmament above and below; vegetation; sun 
moon and stars; the creatures of the sea and the 
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birds of the air; the beasts of the earth; and, finally, 
man and woman, created in God’s image, to whom 
the Creator gives dominion over the earth to re- 
plenish it and subdue it. 

It is in this version that the second difficulty with 
which we have to deal is encountered. Hostile Bible 
critics find in its beautiful periods counterparts of 
Babylonian creation-lore. They condemn it as “a 
direct steal’ from the Babylonian Seven Tablets of 
Creation." We must, therefore, at some length, ex- 
amine the Babylonian creation myth, which is admit- 
tedly older than the later Bible narrative. 

In the Seven Tablets of Creation, as in the Bible 
Creation Stories, we trace folktales far older than 
the seventh century B. C. E. Various museums 
treasure clay tablets that record varying accounts. 
The latest Babylonian story, however, is a compila- 
tion, a redaction, of myths that originated now at 
Eridu, the oldest of the sacred Babylonian cities, in 
which the local divinity, Ea, the water-god, is the 
chief actor of the drama; now at Uruk, in which 
Anu, the heaven-god, plays the leading part; now 
at Nippur, in which Enlil, the earth-god, is the cre- 
ator; now at Sippar, in which the creation is attrib- 
uted to Shamash, the sun-god. 

The latest and final form in which the Babylonian 
conception of creation has come down to us is on the 
Seven Tablets. In this tale the God, Marduk, is the 
hero. Marduk was the favorite god of the City of 
Babylon, and the obvious purpose of this redaction of 
a whole series of legends is to establish Marduk’s 
claim to the supreme position in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Therefore the gods of the more ancient 
Babylonian creation myths are all subordinated to 
Marduk, as we shall see. 

*The Seven Tablets of €reation were unearthed in the 


library of the Assyrian King sshureea who reigned 
from 668 to 626 B. C. E. 
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The story of the Tablets informs us that Apsu, the 
watery expanse, and Tiamat, the watery deep, are in 
existence prior to the creation of heaven and earth. 
With them is associated Mummu, their offspring, and 
an army of monsters, serpents and dragons, whose 
“bodies were filled with poison instead of blood.” 
Protected by these, Aspu and Tiamat reigned supreme, 


When none of the gods had yet come into being, 
And none bore a name, and no destinies (were fixed) ; 
Then were created the first gods in the midst of heaven.’ 


Soon there ensues a struggle for mastery between 
the gods and these pre-creation creatures. Ea succeeds 
in laying waste Apsu and taking Mummu captive. But 
Tiamat swears vengeance and arrays her terrible 
“brood of monsters” against the whole galaxy of gods. 
When Tiamat’s plot is discovered, the gods quake with 
fear. They call a council at which Marduk volunteers 
to fight Tiamat. Feeling that with such a champion 
victory is assured, the gods gorge themselves and drink 
themselves into a state of oblivious joyousness. Then 
Marduk proceeds to battle. He traps Tiamat with a 
cunningly devised net. When she opens her mouth in 
a cry of anger, Marduk drives the tempest into her. 
Then he seizes his spear, bursts her open, pierces her 
heart, cuts off her life, stands upon her body and, with 
merciless club, he crushes her skull. 

Having rested and having received gifts and presents 
from the rejoicing gods, Marduk splits Tiamat’s corpse 
into two halves. 


One half of her he set up, and made a covering of the heavens ; 
He drove in a bolt, and stationed a watch, 
And bade them not allow her waters to issue forth.’ 


Then Marduk establishes “the heavens as counterpart 
of the world below.” He prepares “the stations for 


> Tablet I, lines 7, 8, 9. 8’ Tablet IV, lines 138-140. 
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the great gods” in the heavens, arranges the years and 
the months “that none might fail or go astray” and 
builds Eshara, a palace of heaven. 

But what boots it to be a god and sit in lonely 
majesty with none to worship or adore? The sixth 
Tablet informs us how and why Marduk created man. 
My blood will I take, and bone will I (fashion) 

I will make man, that .. . 

I will create man, who shall inhabit the earth, 

That the service of the gods may be established and shrines 
be built.* 

Worship of the gods assured, the story of creation is 

completed and the seventh Tablet is devoted to 

A Hymn of Adoration of Marduk, “the lord of the 

world.” 

Now, whatever the author of Genesis 1 owes to this 
Babylonian myth, the differences in the conception of 
the method and purpose of creation are so vast, on the 
face of them, that criticism of the Hebraic version on 
the score of originality is sophomoric. We are told 
that the description of the world as tohu and bohu, 
void and waste, is reminiscent of the First Tablet; that 
Tehom, chaos, is the Hebrew for the Babylonian 
Tiamat; that the “great monsters” are of Tiamat’s 
brood; that the “great lights,” created on the fourth 
day, after light had already appeared on the first, are 
the astral gods whom Marduk stationed in the heavens. 
But tohu and bohu are not gods and Tehom is not a 
goddess. Granting that they are counterparts of the 
Babylonian gods, The God of the Bible is not forced to 
enter into a life-and-death combat with them for the 
mastery of the world. The Jewish God creates them 
and the “great monsters” and the “great lights,” as he 
created everything. 

We are told that the “seven days of creation” are 
reminiscent of the “seven tablets of creation.” But 


4Tablet VI, lines 5-8. 
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we know that the number seven was sacred and holy 
among the Hebrews from their earliest days and that 
the Fourth Commandment was part of Hebrew legisla- 
tion long before Babylonian influence made itself felt 
in the civilization and religion of Bible times. In fact, 
it is clear that our author studiously pointed to the six 
days of labor in order to stress the seventh day as the 
Sabbath. 

We are told that the idea that man is made of the 
earth and that he is a likeness of God is also remi- 
niscent of the Babylonian creation myth. But we 
know that the conceptions behind the purpose of 
man’s creation are as wide apart as is monotheism 
from polytheism. In the sixth tablet Marduk mixes 
his blood with the earth to create man; on the sixth 
day God breathes /is spirit into the dead clay to 
make it live. In the Babylonian narrative man is 
created for the sake of serving the gods; in the Jew- 
ish narrative man is created to inhabit the earth and 
to be served by all that is in the heavens above, on 
the earth beneath and in the waters under the earth. 
In an older Babylonian myth, the primitive man, 
Eabani, consorts with the beasts of the field until a 
sacred prostitute at the altar of the goddess, Ishtar, 
entices him into relationship with her; in the Bible 
legend, man cannot find a helpmate among the 
beasts of the field and God creates woman, bone of 
man’s bone and flesh of his flesh, to be his mate, 

The Bible conception of the Creation, therefore, 
no matter that its source is common to all primitive 
creation lore and no matter how in details it may 
parallel the Babylonian myth in particular, is strik- 
ingly, amazingly original. Its conception is rooted 
in the Prophetic ideal of the unity and universality 
of God. Older myths are not only shorn of all their 
materialistic aspects, but are spiritualized ; and what 
- is of still greater importance to the average man 
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today, rationalized. The Bible Creation Story of 
Genesis is the most lofty, the most unique, the most 
sane and the most logical exposition of the beginning 
to be found in all the myths and legends that sprang 
out of man’s first gropings for the truth concerning 
himself and the world. No other people has so ex- 
pressed its native spirit and latent genius through 
its folktales as has the Jewish people in its Bible 
Creation Stories. 

This remarkable self-expression of the Hebrew 
mind and the Hebrew genius is due to the fact that 
the Bible Creation Stories were included in the 
sacred literature of the Jews, after they had returned 
from the Babylonian Exile and had established the 
Second Jewish Commonwealth. Preceding that 
time it would have been impossible. The new State 
(5th century B. C. E.) was a Theocracy, in which 
God, the one and only God, besides whom there is 
none else, was King and Ruler. The Prophets of 
the , Exile, especially Isaiah of Babylon, had tri- 
umphed over the purely tribal and local conception 
of God in Israel and had declared for the Jews, and 
through them for all men, that God is not of the 
image of man, that He was at the beginning as He 
will be at the end, that besides Him there is no other 
God. God is the spirit supreme! He, and none else, 
is the Master-Creator! 


Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
And meted out the heaven with a span. 

And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure? 

And weighed the mountains in scales, 

And the hills in a balance? 


Who hath ordered the spirit of God, 

Or being his counsellor hath taught him? 
With whom took he counsel for instruction? 
Who taught him how to order aright, 

And showed him the way of understanding? 
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Behold, the nations are as a drop to a bucket, 

And are counted as the small dust of the balance. 

All the nations are as nothing before him; 

They are accounted by him as vacancy and confusion. 
To whom then will ye liken God? 

Or what likeness will ye compare unto him? ° 


Therefore is there no struggle for supremacy in the 
Bible Creation Stories. God is supreme over all the 
elements of nature as He is supreme over all the 
nations. All the reaching out of the primitive imagina- 
tion, as pictured in the earlier version of Genesis 2, 
and all the philosophic doubts of the Babylonian-wise 
author of the later version of Genesis 1, are fully an- 
swered. Says this same Prophet: 


Thus saith the Lord, the true God, 
The Creator of the heavens, 

Who formed the earth and made it— 
He established it! 

Not for a waste did He create it, 

He formed it to be inhabited. 


It is I that have made the earth 
And created man upon it; 
My hands have stretched out the heavens 
And laid command upon all their host. 
I am God, and there is none else, 
There is none beside me, 
ho formeth the light and createth darkness, 
Who maketh welfare and calamity. 
It is I, God, that doeth all these things.° 


There is no trace or lingering thought of polytheism 
or foreign mythology here! The conception is un- 
qualifiedly that of the Prophetic genius. It is originally 
Jewish. God, God alone, the true God, is the creative 
force, the spiritual energy behind Creation! 

Yet, so powerful is the binding chain of tradition 
that the author of Genesis 1 could not exclude the 
older version of Genesis 2 from his compilation of 
Jewish legends, nor could he entirely divest his own 
story of the Babylonian influence marked upon the 


®TIs. 40:12-18. SIs" 4076), Ulan 8. 
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Jews during the Exile. He leaves traces of the 
Marduk-Tiamat struggle.’ He is forced to account for 
astral worship * and the sea monsters.® He has even 
left us a vestige of the council of the gods in the much 
disputed phrase, “Let us make man.”’?° But none doubts 
any longer his high spiritual purpose and his success 
in giving the Creation a monotheistic basis. He even 
improves upon the simple and avowedly primitive con- 
ception of God in the Creation Story he found ready- 
made. In Genesis 2 God is the artificer, patterned 
after human experience. In Genesis 1 everything 
comes into-being because God wills it so. “Let there 
be,’ He commands, “And it was so!” Especially 
effective and expressive of the Prophetic spirit in 
which this story was conceived *! is the refrain, “And 
He saw that it was good”; and when the Creation was 
completed, “Behold, it was very good.” 

From the standpoint of science, the strictures 
upon the Bible Creation Stories are puerile, for both 
the older and the later versions are highly scientific. 
How does science of the twentieth century attempt 
to elucidate the beginnings of the world and to solve 
the numerous questions that arise in our mind§ relat- 
ing to the origin of man? It deals with the facts of 
natural philosophy, as we, with our advantages and 
limitations, have ascertained them. The scientist 
analyzes these facts to the ultimate of his knowledge 
and experience. The philosopher speculates upon 
them to the utmost of his intelligence and reasoning 
capacity. Both conjecture theories, construct hy- 
potheses and build up systems, all of which are based 
on the phenomena of nature and of life as we know 
them. 


7™Gen 1:2. ® Gen. 1:21. 
®Gen. 1: 16-18. Gen. 1:26. 
11 See quotation fromm Isaiah on page 45. 
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Why should we require more of the propounders of 
the theories of creation who lived twenty-five centuries 
or more ago? In the creation myths of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, in the creation legends of the Greeks 
and Romans, in the conception of the beginnings of the 
world and the origin of man among all primitive 
peoples, there is genuine science, according to the 
knowledge of the facts of nature and the experience of 
man as the scientists and philosophers of that day, with 
their advantages and their limitations, perceived and 
understood them. 

Now, the Bible does not purport to be a scien- 
tific book. The wildest religious fanatic will 
make no such claim for it and only an arrant fool will 
measure its scientific observations with twen- 
tieth century scientific attainment. Nevertheless, in 
both the Genesis stories, especially in the later 
version, the process of creation advances with the 
orderly precision of the latest text-book on the subject. 
Light proceeds out of all-enveloping darkness. 
Order follows chaos. The waters gather together, the 
solid earth emerges and is clothed in vegetation. The 
seasons are ordained by the sun, moon and stars. The 
living things in the heavens above, on the earth beneath 
and in the waters under the earth precede the appear- 
ance of the human form, and the whole process culmi- 
nates in man who is created in the image of God. In- 
deed, an ardent believer in the Bible might claim, with 
no little justification, that the inspiration for the Evo- 
lutionist theory of creation sprang from minds mod- 
ernly trained, that had pondered profoundly upon the 
centuries-old “scientific” narratives in the Book of 
Genesis. 

- The purpose of the Bible Creation Stories must, by 
this time, be obvious. Historically, the compilors of 
the Books of the Bible attempted to connect the record 
of the chosen- the priest- the servant people, begin- 
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tives of Genesis 2, in the later narrative of Genes 
the author explicitly points out the differences bet 
the Babylonian and Jewish conceptions, witnessin 
the universality and supremacy of the Jewish Goc 
stressing the fact that He created the elemen 
forces of nature, which the Babylonian myths end 
with divinity. Ethically, the climax of creation - 
consecration of labor by means of the weekly Sa 
—the most beneficent institution that the Jews, th 
their story of the Creation as conceived in the 
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state Building, or to OSCAR B. TELLER. Secretary, 901 to. 902 Commonwealth - 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 
econd and Third and Fifth-and Sixth Street cars carry passengers to ‘the termi- 
e Street (two squares from cemetery), or by sah iee cars on ‘Tacony Branch, ~ 
e sneer to ‘cemetery. : \ 
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Che Gyphenless Jew 


Aw Appress, By Razpsi Jos. Krausxopr, D. D., 1n ACCEPTING 
Unitep States Fiac, PRESENTED BY THE ORDER OF 
INDEPENDENT AMERICANS TO THE REFORM CONGREGA- 
TION KENESETH IsRAEL, AT THEIR TEMPLE, SUNDAY, 
NOVEMBER 28, IQIS. 


Members of the Order of Independent Americans, Con- 
gregation Keneseth Israel thanks you for the honor you have 
conferred upon it by making it the recipient of 
this beautiful flag of the United States, and yet las Presented 
more for the assurance given by your distin- fo" Patriotic 
guished and eloquent spokesmen that we have 
proved ourselves deserving of the distinction shown. Institu- 
tions and men have before this been signally honored, some by 
titles, some by gifts, but never was title conferred nor gift be- 
stowed, exceeding in value that which you have conferred 
upon Keneseth Israel. The gift of this silken and golden flag, 
this emblem most sacred to the loyal American heart, stands 
for your recognition of our loyalty, a virtue than which we 
cherish none higher, and to deserve which we have labored 
long and faithfully. 

We could not well have done otherwise. Loyalty is one 
of the fundamental traits of Jewish character. In the long 
ages of persecution, men have accused us of nas eae 
almost everything that malice can invent or fancy Fundamental 

‘ Trait of Jews. 
can conceive, but, long and false, as that list of 
accusations is, only in rarest instances did the enemy dare to 
include disloyalty. And but for this virtue of loyalty, the Jew 
might have escaped ages of suffering. It needed but his prov- 
ing false to his faith to have received the considerate treatment 
that was accorded to others. He could die for his faith; he 
could not prove disloyal to it. On no end of battlefields, in 
almost every country in which he lived and suffered, he 
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exclaimed, like the battle-scarred veterans on the battlefield of 
Waterloo: “La guard meurt, et ne se rend pas!” (The guard 
dies but does not surrender. ) 

And as his loyalty to his God so his faithfulness to every 
country in which he lived, even if but barely tolerated there. 

Read the story of the Jews of the Dark- and 
Apher royalty Middle Ages, and you read a martyrology, yet a 
re mbae martyrology illumined, every now and then, by 

rays of astounding patriotism, such as they per- 
formed at Arles in France, at Naples in Italy, at Burgos and 
Toledo in Spain, at Worms in Germany, at Prague in Bohe- 
mia. I speak of it as “astounding,” because it is almost in- 
credible to hear of intense patriotism displayed on the part of 
those who are subject to unjust and cruel discrimination, whose 
human rights are denied, who are outlawed and expatriated, 
upon whom exclusive and vexatious burdens are put, to whom 
schools and colleges, the professions and higher callings, are 
barred, who are made to live apart, who are even made to wear 
badges of shame to be the easier singled out for insult and 
attack. 

And we need not go back as far as the Dark- and Middle 
Ages for astounding acts of patriotism by Jews, notwithstand- 
Piles Me ing unjust and cruel treatment of them. Where 
pole shalis are their human rights more cruelly outraged, 
even at the present time, than in Russia? And yet more than 
300,000 Jews of Russian birth are fighting today in that coun- 
try for their fatherland, and tens of thousands of them have 
laid down their lives in defense thereof. Hundreds of them are 
recipients of medals of honor. for deeds of valor on the battle- 
fields, in many instances won while fighting against fellow-Jews 
of Austrian and German armies, thus holding ties of fatherland 
higher than those of blood or faith. 

Go to Germany, and let it tell you of the number of Jewish 
soldiers in its armies, and of the number of iron crosses won 
InGermany. | by Jews, who up to the time of the outbreak of 
the war, were subject to all manners of discriminations, were 
denied the right to holding officer positions in the army, pro- 
fessorships in the universities, judgeships in the courts, unless 
they renounced their faith. 
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Go to France, and you hear the same story of distinguished 
patriotism on battlefields and at home, performed by Jews, by 
the very people who, some fifteen years ago, were In France. 
made objects of their country’s hatred through the charge of 
treason brought against Captain Alfred Dreifus, a soldier who 
by dint of merit had raised himself to a captaincy in the army, 
which position of honor his fellow officers objected to seeing 
filled by a Jew, and determined to keep it closed to Jews by 
raising the charge of treason against their victim, a charge so 
contrary to the Jew’s record, so utterly unfounded and base, 
that it aroused the indignation of the world, and secured the 
vindication of the innocently condemned. 

Go to England, and read there the story of Disraeli of a 
generation ago, and of Chief Justice, Rufus Isaac, the same 
who, a short time ago, negotiated in this coun- In England, 
try for England and its allies the half billion dollar loan. 
Read of the scores of other English Jews high in positions of 
trust, and of the thousands who render distinguished service 
to their country, on sea and on land, at home and abroad. And 
then remember that for many hundreds of years the Jew was 
not permitted residence in England, that, up to a little more 
than half a century ago, he was not allowed a seat in parlia- 
ment, that, even at this present day, the voice of the mighty 
thunderer, The London Times, is oft and loud against him, 

and that, only the other day, a Jewish sergeant, whose perilous 
deed of valor had won for him the Victoria Cross, was denied, 
because a Jew, place in the leading restaurant of Leeds, con- 
trast such treatment, to which the Jew is still exposed in parts 
of England, with the intense patriotism he displays, and you 
may form some conception of the depth of the loyalty of the 
Jew to the land whose bread he eats, whose air he breathes. 

From this loyalty of Jews to countries where they are 
still laboring under more or less disadvantages, even to such 
countries as Russia, where they are not yet in SEND ket 
possession of citizenship rights at all, may easily in United 
be judged what their loyalty must be to a coun- 
try such as ours, where, almost from the first, every right that 
was conferred upon followers of other faiths was conferred 
upon them, the country which, for the first time since driven 
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from their original Palestinian home, eighteen hundred years 
ago, they were privileged to call truly their own. 

We have heard much of hyphenated American citizens 

of late, of people of European birth or descent who, though 

professing American citizenship, evince, it is 


Ciena claimed, a greater love for the country of their 
bee origin than for the country of their adoption. 
Se eea! Much of that charge is exaggerated or untrue. 


One may be devoted to the country in which his 
cradle stood, where he received his early education, where he 
played as a child and dreamed as a youth, where his family 
tree had its roots, where members of his family may still be 
found—one may be devoted to a country such as that, and yet 
love equally, and more, these United States to which he has 
sworn fealty, just as one may continue affectionate toward his 
mother, notwithstanding that he has taken a wife to his heart, 
and is dearly fond of her. The love of the one does not neces- 
sarily shut out the other; on the contrary, both loves may be- 
come all the stronger by reason of the larger amount of affec- 
tion which is generated by the larger need. 

The charge is also made that a large part of American 
citizens of a certain faith is more loyal to the head of that 
faith, located in one of the European capitals, than to the head 
of our Government at Washington. That charge, too, is 
grossly exaggerated. One may love both, his flag and his 
faith, and his love of the one may be all the more intense 
because of his love of the other. 

Be this, however, as it may, neither of these charges can 
be laid against the Jew. He cannot be accused of greater 

affection for his foreign mother-country, for no 
Cannot Be 4 A 
Charged such country exists for him. No matter what 
Against Jews. é 5 

the country from which he emigrated, he was 
rarely, if ever, regarded its natural child. It rarely afforded 
him rights and opportunities which he enjoys in this. And as 
the Jew recognizes no religious authority higher than that of 
his congregation, as the organization of his church is not even 
city-wide or country-wide, much less world-wide, it were 
worse than folly to claim that an international ecclesiastical 
head commands the fealty of the Jew of this land over that he 
owes his Nation’s President. If there are Jews in our coun- 
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try who are dreaming of re-establishing in z1on an Israelitish 
Commonwealth, it is not because they regard that land as hav- 
ing prior claim on their affections to this, but because of a wish 
to establish in the land that seems the most legitimate to them 
a legally and internationally guaranteed place of refuge for the 
millions of their persecuted brethren in Russia, Roumania, and 
other benighted lands. 

If ever there was a hyphenless citizen in this nation of im- 
migrant origin, that citizen is the Jew. And if any man ever 
loved his country passionately, that man is the 
American citizen of Jewish faith, a love the in- Reason for 
tensity of which those only can fathom to its }arriotismor 
deepest depth, who can understand what it means 
to leave a country where one is discriminated against, is pro- 
scribed or restricted, where one’s rights are either grudgingly 
given or wholly denied, and enter these blessed United States 
where, as long as he obeys the laws of the land, and furthers 
its best interests, he may take his place alongside every other 
man, and feel himself equal to the best. 

I saw a beautiful illustration of this intense love of the 
Jew for the United States, some years ago, at the Educational 
Alliance of New York, an institution dedicated givin 
to the education and Americanization of Jewish Tlustration. 
immigrants, where I was asked to deliver a graduation address. 
While waiting in the Superintendent’s office, I saw, through 
the open door, the pupils filing through the hall, on their way 
to the auditorium. For some reason, the procession came to a 
stop, for a while, just as the flag-bearer chanced to be at the 
open door. One of the girls that stood immediately behind the 
flag seized one of its corners, and, wholly unconscious of our 
presence, pressed fervent kisses upon it, paying thus an homage 
to it equalling that paid in the orthodox synagogue to the Scroll 
of the Law. Those kisses pressed upon Old Glory by that Rus- 
sian Jewish immigrant girl told better than any words of mine 
can tell how deep and fervent the feeling of the American Jew 
is for the country over which float the stars and stripes. More 
than to any other people in the United States, that flag stood 
to that Russian Jewish refugee for liberty, for equality, for 
opportunity. 
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To the Jew of older citizenship, to him who traces his 
American ancestry back through a number of generations, this 
love of the United States is deeper still, for with 
Jews Trace ; A « . 
American An- it goes a consciousness of his people having had a 
cestry to Begin- Aint, i Bip é 
ning of Nation share in its founding and upbuilding, even in the 
and Beyond. C 
discovery of this new world of ours. 

Leaving it an open question as to Christopher Columbus 
having been of Jewish ancestry, and setting aside the conten- 
Accompanieg  t10n that the discovery of America was of divine 
Corey ae intent, seeing that, on the very day on which 
Queen Isabella decreed the expulsion of all the Jews from 
Spain, she signed the authorization for Columbus to sail forth 
on his westward journey, that was destined to open a new 
home for the Jew, and a better one than he ever had before— 
setting aside both these contentions, there remains the historic 
fact that Jewish learning at the time of Columbus, had helped 
to prove the rotundity of the earth, to draw charts of the sea, 
and to make dependable the astrolabe and the compass. Jewish 
capital had helped to equip two of the three caravels that con- 
stituted the most momentous fleet that ever sailed the Atlantic. 
Jews accompanied the discoverer, one of them, the physician; 
the other, the overseer of the crew; the third, the interpreter, 
who was the first to set foot upon the soil of the new world. 

Jews were among the first to settle on the Eastern shores. 
Only thirty-five years after the landing of the Mayflower, the 

St. Catarina, entered the harbor of New Amster- 
Settled on dam, now known as New York, and landed there, 
Eastern Shores. : 
But 35 Years in the year 1655, the first Jewish Colony, refugees 
After Pilgrim Bh 3 . 
Fathers. from religious persecution as had been the Pil- 

grim Fathers, who had landed further north, at 
Plymouth Rock, in 1620. 

Considerable as was the part the Jew had played in the 
discovery of this continent, more noteworthy still was the aid 
Peent Dusine he gave to the founding of this Nation and its 
Revolution. development. The handful of Jews of 1655 has 
grown to nearly two millions, and of all immigrants of this 
Nation of immigrants, none, to cite the words of the late Secre- 
tary of State, John Hay, has proved himself more worthy of 
American citizenship than he. Scarcely had he settled at New 
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Amsterdam, when he asked to be permitted to render military 
service, alongside the other burghers. From the first, he recog- 
nized that sharing privileges implies sharing duties. He may 
well be proud of his record in the War of Independence. The 
Roll of Honor containing the names of the signers of the Non- 
Importation Agreement includes numbers of Jews. On the 
list of those who shed their heart’s blood in wresting liberty 
from their English oppressor, or who gave bountifully of their 
means to enable our Colonial Fathers to carry on their unequal 
yet triumphant struggle, are inscribed scores of Jewish names. 
Benedict Arnold, the general, was found guilty of treason; one 
of his lieutenants, a Jew, was entrusted with special dis- 
patches to Benjamin Franklin, at the Court of France. Of the 
two givers of princely sums toward the erection of Bunker Hill 
monument one was a Jew. 

And the story of the Jew’s patriotism in the War of Inde- 
pendence is the story of the war of 1812, of the Mexican War, 
of the Civil and Cuban Wars. Of those: slain in |), ine subse. 
the recent Mexican trouble at Vera Cruz, four ‘ent Wars. 
were Jews. 

As heroism and self-sacrifice in times of war are not the 
only or even the best tests of a people’s patriotism, the Jew 
can point to an equally distinguished record pine vimes 
during times of peace. Whether studied in the in- °f Peace. 
dustries or in commerce, in finance or in philanthropy, in the 
arts or sciences, in public office or in private life, the Jew 
exhibits a record of achievement that is second to none of all 
the peoples that constitute these great United States. 

But, by far the greatest contribution of the Jew, even if 
indirect, to the founding and upbuilding of these United States 
is the gift of his Bible. It was because of the ] 

z 3 i Their Greatest 
teachings of that Bible that the early Puritans Contribution 
. Their Bible. 
and Baptists and Quakers and the persecuted of 
other sects sought these far-away shores, and it was the spirit 
which it implanted that enabled them to brave and surmount 
the many trials and tribulations that confronted them. They 
loved their Bible with a love which in our day passes under- 
standing. Its every chapter seemed to have a direct revelation 
for them. There was no literature’as precious to them. In 
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fact, they scarcely knew of any other. Its music was sweeter 
to them than choicest song is to us. Its stories enchanted them 
more than modern novel enchants us. Its language became 
their language, its spirit, their spirit; its laws, their laws. Its 
conception of right and duty became their ideal and their goal. 
What President Andrew Jackson said of the Bible, when he 
pointed to it, as he lay on his death bed, was felt two centuries 
earlier: “That Book, Sir,” said he, “is the Rock on which our 
Republic rests.’ 

Men have recognized civilization’s obligations to Israel for 
their religious teachings and institutions, but few have 
Liberty Product @Cknowledged their indebtedness to its Bible for 
at sae tps. the boon of Liberty. There, in the Bible, lies the 
source of our Nation’s conception of right. Thence the first 
apostles of liberty drew their inspiration. Thither went the 
reformers for their models and their courage. But for the 
revolutionists of Israel, we would never have heard of a 
Declaration of Independence. 

It was on the yonder shore of the Red Sea where the first 
Republic was founded, a federal union of twelve tribes, each 

separate, independent, self-governing, yet all fed- 
Republic Pat- erated for mutual benefit, under a common, 
Biblical —waith, elective head. It was at the banks of the Dela- 

ware where a like Republic was inaugurated, of 
thirteen separate, independent, self-governing states, federated 
under a central government of their own choice, and under a 
constitution of their own make. 

No sooner had the Puritans of New England entered 
upon self-government than they resolved that the text of Scrip- 
mam hel Hep tures should be their guide in matters of legisla- 
Biblical Texts tion as well as of individual life. When the 
and Stories. p . . 

Colonial Fathers of Pennsylvania desired an 
appropriate inscription for their State House bell, they went 
to the Old Testament and selected the text “Proclaim ye lib- 
erty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof,” 
words fraught with prophecy, for it was under that very bell 
where, a score of years later, the representatives of the thirteen 
colonies proclaimed liberty throughout the land, which procla- 
mation that bell answered with joyous tongue, two hours long, 
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on that memorable fourth of July of the year 1776. When 
Franklin and Adams and Jefferson were appointed a Commit- 
tee on devising a seal for the new Republic, they proposed as 
design: Pharaoh with crown upon his head being swallowed 
by the waters of the Red Sea, and underneath were graven 
the words: “Rebellion against Tyrants is Obedience to God.” 
The sermons of those troublous days bristle with Bible text and 
Bible story: Moses confronting Pharaoh, and demanding lib- 
erty for his people. Gideon routing a mighty host with a few 
of the chosen of Israel. Deborah inspiring apathetic leaders 
to battle and victory. Samuel warning the tribes against choos- 
ing a King. The Prophets castigating the tyrannies and 
avarice and vices of the despots, and dreaming of the time 
when swords will be beaten into plowshares, and spears into 
pruning-hooks, when nation will not lift up sword against 
nation, nor learn war any more, when men will sit under their 
own vine and fig trees, with none to hurt them, with none to 
make them afraid. 

That the services rendered by the Jew and his Bible in 
those epochal days were not unappreciated was seen in the 
procession that was held in Philadelphia, in 1788, 
in honor of the adoption of the Constitution, and Jews ,Fattior 
that was headed by three ministers, two of them $edin arly 
Christians, and one of them a Jew, and also in 
the letters addressed to Jewish congregations of that day, by 
Washington and Adams and Jefferson and Madison. 

Verily, ours is a citizenship that dates back to the founda- 
tion of our Republic, a citizenship that has been often tried 
and that has never been found wanting. We have held our 
flag sacred; we have fought and conquered under it. No stain 
attaches to our loyalty ; no hyphen links us to any other nation 
or people. 

And here, under this new flag, this token of your recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the Jew’s patriotism, we dedicate our- 
selves anew today to all that is most sacred in our national life. 

~ May the Stars and Stripes continue to wave over a people 
brave and free, over a people united in national brotherhood, 
no matter what the differences of race or creed or Renewed | 
class or former nationality. May our shores con- 
tinue hospitable to the persecuted and down-trodden of all 


peoples. May peace continue to shelter us under its pr 
wings, and silence every sinister influence that, for the ap 
ment of greed or hatred, would bring accursed war upo 
land. May the flag which we shall transmit to our ch 
as untarnished in record as is, in appearance, the one y 
you have presented to us today, and which, henceforth, 
constitute one of the treasures of Temple Keneseth Israel 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

sages a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,’ London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and _well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon, Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 
“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 


From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high intellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was exttemely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“Tn your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. te 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. f y 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 


By the same Author: 


Prejudice, Its Genesis and Exodus 


Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


Jesus—Man or God 


Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 
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PASSION PLAY—250 Pages (New Edition). 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN—A Practical Philosophy of 
Life. Twelve Discourses, on Heavy Paper. Bound in Cloth, 1.00 
OLD TRUTHS IN NEW BOOKS—Eight Discourses, in Pam- 
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SOCIETY AND ITS MORALS—Seven Discourses, -Hand- 
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colitses (15.0. .0S oy och os Act on Us eo nein 25 
MY VISIT TO TOLSTOY—Five Discourses ..............- 35 
Bound aa Cloth”). Nite = 4. 2) abn tase oe ae 50 
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Che Auerage Man and the Bible 
Vv. 


Che Sabbath Fdea 


A Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
BY 
Rass IsAac LANDMAN. 


Philadelphia, December 5th, 1915. 


When the wave of hostile Bible criticism swept the 
intellectual heads of the higher anti-semites at the 
close of the nineteenth century and at the very dawn 
of the twentieth, the Sabbath Idea of the Bible did not 
escape the fierceness of its force. The average man, 
who has followed these controversies with serious in- 
tent to acquire the truth concerning Bible institutions, 
is uncertain to this day whether we owe the blessings 
of the Sabbath or Sunday rest in the last resort to that 
old civilized people on the Tigris and Euphrates,’ or 
to the spiritual and ethical genius that blossomed and 
fruited on the banks of the Jordan and in the hills of 
Lebanon. : 

As was instanced in the case of the Bible Creation 
Stories, the earliest decipherers of Babylonian clay 
tablets leaped to unwarranted conclusion concerning 
their genesis and originality. In the matter of the 
Sabbath, critics were even more unwarranted in their 
declaration that Babylon celebrated a Sabbath long 


1 Friedrich Delitzsch, Babel and Bible (Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago, 1902), page 38. 
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before the people of the Bible developed such an in- 
stitution and that Bible authors borrowed or stole the 
idea from the more ancient civilization. Now, how- 
ever, since a sufficient number of Babylonian tablets, 
dealing with all phases of Babylonian life, customs and 
religion, has been unearthed, deciphered, compared and 
commented upon, painstaking, deliberate scholarship 
and careful, mature opinion have given us a basis for 
discussion that, as with the Creation Stories, must lead 
to definite and incontrovertible conclusions. 

Babylonian commercial documents, the so-called 
contract tablets, make reference to a five-day, never to 
a seven-day, week. They do contain rare allusions to 
seven-day periods, but there is no implication in these 
of a seventh-day rest day from labor. 

Tablets that deal with religious institutions and rites, 
however, mention specific seven-day religious periods. 
It is recorded that on the 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th day 
of the intercalated month Elul on the Babylonian calen- 
dar, “the shepherd (ruler, king) of the great peoples 
shall not eat flesh cooked by fire, which is smoked (?), 
he shall not change the dress of his body, he shall not 
put on white, he shall not make an offering. The king 
shall not ride in his chariot, the priestess shall not de- 
clare (a divine decision), in secret spot a seer shall not 
make an oracle, a physician shall not lay his hand on 
a sick man, (the day) is unsuitable for doing busi- 
ness.””? : 

This discovery created a sensation among Bible 
scholars. It was followed by a furore when, on a lexi- 
cographical tablet, the word shabattum was deciphered 
and its meaning read—day of rest of the heart! Over- 
whelmed by this knowledge, hasty criticism celebrated 
an orgy of intellectual anti-semitic folly. The Bible 
was discounted and its “Princess Sabbath” was con- 


=i —— ‘ 


? Babylonian text quoted by Alex. R. Gordon, The Early Tradi- 
tions of Genesis (Clark, Edinburgh, 1907), page 216. 
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demned as a Babylonian original masquerading in 
Hebrew garb. 

But sane and unbiased research soon discovered 
that these 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th day periods on the 
Babylonian calendar were concerned with the four- 
times-a-month changes in the moon’s phases that occur 
approximately every seven days. At these changes of 
the moon, Babylonians believed, the gods were pos- 
sessed of evil intent toward men. These were, there- 
fore, set down as “unlucky days,’ unpropitious for 
undertaking new tasks or for completing tasks already 
begun. They were days for mollifying the wrathful 
gods and had not in them the least suspicion of sab- 
bath intent as conceived in the Bible. The restrictions 
on these days, as enumerated in the Babylonian inscrip- 
tion, were not applied to the people but to the king, 
the priestess, the seer, the physician. These stood 
closer to the gods than the people. It was for them to 
abstain from performing any act that might offend the 
gods on these unpropitious days. 

Furthermore, the term shabattwm, that is so similar 
to the Hebrew word shabbath, has not as yet been 
located on any of the numerous literary or religious 
Babylonian tablets that have been translated and trans- 
literated. As far as known, it does not even refer to 
the seven-day lunar periods, but to the 15th or the full- 
moon day of the month. Shabattum was a monthly 
Full-moon Festival. It was a day of fear and ill- 
fortune. As a day of rest of the heart it had reference 
to the heart of the gods to which the worshipper 
appealed for a cessation of the divine wrath that 
ancient lunar cults beheld in the moon’s waning, with 
the plea, “May thy heart be at rest!”® 
It is true that the consensus of scholarly opinion 
holds the Babylonian word shabattum and the Hebrew 


8Morris Jastrow, Jr., Hebrew and. Babylonian Traditions 
(Seribner’s, New York, 1914), page 136, 
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word shabbath to be derived from a common root, 
meaning to rest. But it is in the application of the 
term to life by the Babylonians and the Hebrews that 
a gap is created which no amount of prejudiced specu- 
lation or vociferous declamation can ever bridge. 


Whether in the dim and distant past there was a 
common derivation of the word itself or not, let 
pedants decide. That all semitic peoples, especially in 
their nomadic periods, observed a common moon cult, a 
scientific study of legendary lore has fairly well estab- 
lished. That Sabbath and the New Moon observances 
were somehow associated in Bible times will be evi- 
dent to the average man who reads certain Bible pas- 
sages. That even in the days of the Great Prophets 
there still lingered traces of the “unlucky” and “un- 
propitious” conception of Sabbath and New Moon, 
Amos and Isaiah of Jerusalem testify. What is of in- 
terest to Bible readers today, however, is to establish 
whether or not the sabbath idea, as the Bible has given 
it to western civilization, is originally Babylonian or 
genuinely Jewish. 

What, then, is the genesis of the Bible’s Sabbath 
Idea, and what is its purpose? Here the average man 
meets with two difficulties. First, there are undeniable 
parallels of the Babylonian restrictions legislated for 
the Shabattum in the Bible’s Sabbath legislation. Sec- 
ond, even the great Prophets mention Sabbath and 
New Moon in the same breath. 

It must be admitted at the outset, then, that there 
was a time when the Bible Sabbath depended upon the 
moon’s phases and that its observances bore strong re- 
semblance to those of the-shabattum. Here are some 
parallels from the Bible and the Babylonian text 
quoted above: 


4II Kings 4: 17-25. 
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Ye shall kindle no fire 


throughout your habitations and Hebrew 

on the Sabbath day. Ex. Sabbath 

35: 3. observance, 
Tomorrow is a holy sab- The shepherd of the great that trace 


bath unto God. Bake that peoples shall not eat flesh both back to 
which ye will bake and boil cooked by fire, which is nomadic 
that which ye will boil; and smoked. period. 
all that remaineth over lay 
up for you to be kept until 
the morning. Ex. 16: 23. 
Abide ye every man in his The king shall not ride in 
place. Let no man go out his chariot. 
of his place on the seventh 
days, Hx, 16: 20. 
On it, thou shalt not do The day is unsuitable for 
any work. Ex. 20: Io. doing business. 


This legislation in Exodus belongs obviously to the 
nomadic period of Israelitish history, when fire was a 
sacred element not to be trifled with on an unpropitious 
day, when it was not well to affront the divinity by 
public appearance and not to begin or conclude any 
work or business. 

Centuries later, when the Israelites had become agri- These persist 
culturists in Canaan, we find sabbath and new moon eset caneal 
allied in the customs of the land. In the story of 
Elisha and the Shunnamite Woman, it is told that when 
the Shunnamite’s son was stricken by the sun, she de- 
termined immediately to consult the seer. “Where- 
fore wilt thou go to him today?” asked her husband. 

“Tt is neither new moon or sabbath.” 

The Prophet Amos continues to link sabbath with las lia eee 
new moon and records a survival of the primitive con- commercial 
ception of “unlucky days” as attached to the seven-day P™S"'* 
periods of the lunar cults. 


Hear this. 

O ye that would swallow up the needy, 

And cause the poor of the land to fail; 

Saying, 

When will the new moon be gone that we may sell grain? 
And the sabbath that we may open forth wheat? 
‘Making the ephah small and the shekel great, 

And dealing falsely with the balances of deceit.’ 


> Amos 8: 4-5. 
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Evidently, the unscrupulous merchants thus excori- 
ated feared to begin their nefarious business until after 
the passing of the unpropitious new moon and sab- 
bath. 

In the days of Isaiah of Jerusalem there still per- 
sisted a survival of the primitive belief that sacrifices 
for propitiating the wrath of the gods must be offered 
at the periods of the moon’s phases. Isaiah condemns 


these practices most bitterly. 


When ye come to see my face, who hath required these 
things of you? 

Trample my courts no more, bring no more oblations. 

Vain is the smoke of sacrifice; it is an abomination unto 
me. 

New moon and sabbath, the calling of assemblies, 

Fast and festival—I cannot endure them. 

Your new moons and your appointed feasts, my soul 
hateth them; 

They are a burden unto me, I am weary to bear them.® 


With Jeremiah, however, the juxtaposition of sab- 
bath and new moon ceases. Whatever the relationship 
between shabattum and sabbath that can be traced to 
a common origin, it now comes to an end. The 
primitive conception of rest as relating to the heart of 
the gods is unqualifiedly applied to men. The restric- 
tions, which in the Babylonian seven-day periods were 
incumbent upon king, priestess, seer and physician, are 
made general. Sabbath assumes a new meaning. It 
develops into a brand new idea. Sabbath is a day of 
rest from labor, a day of rest that breaks into the 
work-a-day pursuits at regular intervals, irrespective 


of the deviating phases of the moon. 


Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye kings of Judah and 
all Judah and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem that enter 
in by these gates. Thus saith the Lord: Take heed of 
yourselves and bear no burden on the Sabbath day, nor 
bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem; neither carry forth 
a burden out of your houses on the Sabbath day, neither 
do ye any work, but hallow ye the Sabbath day, as I com- 
manded your fathers.’ 


S¥sajah 1: 12-13. 7 Jeremiah 17: 20-22. 
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Furthermore, at this period the Bible development of 
the Sabbath Idea takes on a humane aspect never 
dreamed of in the ethical outlook of the Babylonians. 
The version of the Decalogue in Deuteronomy, the 
form of which must be credited to the days of Jere- 
miah, includes in its provision for rest on the seventh 
day not only the master and his household, but also 
the man-servant, the maid-servant, the ox, the ass, the 
cattle and the stranger within the gates.® 

Progressive as we see the steps in the evolution of 
the Bible’s Sabbath Idea to have been at the end of the 
seventh pre-Christian century, it was not until the 
period of the exile that all the vestiges of primitive ele- 
ments, held by the Judeans in common with other 
semitic peoples of antiquity, disappeared thoroughly 
and absolutely. The Prophet Ezekiel grasps the Sab- 
bath Idea as a rallying point for the exiles. Bereft of 
fatherland and sanctuary, he makes the Sabbath the 
sign between them and their God. “I gave them the 
Sabbaths to be a sign between me and them, that they 
might know that I, God, do sanctify them.”® With 
him, the Sabbath takes on an ethical importance equal 
to the other statutes and ordinances which God com- 
manded Israel when He “caused them to go forth out 
of the land of Egypt and brought them into the wilder- 
ness.*° He couples profanation of the Sabbath with 
the sins of oppression, usury, adultery and murder.” 
And in his Utopia, the Ideal Commonwealth which he 
outlined for the future of his homeland, he laid special 
stress upon the Sabbath and made it a paramount 
feature of the social legislation.'” 

_ But it remained for an anonymous Prophet. of the 
Exile, probably a third Isaiah, to do for the Hebrew 


5 Deut. 5: 14. »® Hizekiel 20: 12. 
10 Wzekiel 20: 10-24. 11 Wzekiel 22: 6-12; 23: 36-38. 
12 Wizekiel 44: 23-24; 46: 1-5. 
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conception of the Sabbath Idea what the second 
Isaiah did for the Hebrew conception of The Crea- 
tion. This Prophet chiseled the line of cleavage be- 
tween the primitive-semitic and biblical-Jewish con- 
ceptions clearly and cleanly. He raised the Sabbath 


spiritually and ethically so high that he stamped it - 


with the mark of the Jewish religious spirit for all 
time. 
If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
From doing thy pleasure on my holy day: 
And call the Sabbath a delight, 
The holy of. God, honored; 
And shalt honor it; not doing thine own ways, 
Nor finding thine own pleasure, 
Nor speaking merely words; 
Then shalt thou delight thyself in God, 
And I will cause thee to ride on the high places of the 
earth, 
And I will feed thee upon the heritage of Jacob, thy 
father.* : 


When, therefore, the exiles returned to Palestine 
and began to build up their Theocracy, the author who 
purged the post-exilic narrative of the beginnings of 
the world from all mythologic content, also cleansed 
the Sabbath Idea of all primitive, lunar, Shabattwm 
implications and linked it to his account of The Crea- 
tion. Ezekiel, in Exile, declared the Sabbath to be 
the sign between God and His people; the author of 
Genesis, in the homeland, inspired by the third Isaiah’s 
Sabbath utterance, gave it “cosmic significance.” By 
teaching that God rested on the seventh day, after six 
days of work, he dignified and humanized labor and 
hallowed it. By making the Sabbath the climax of 
Creation, he universalized it. 

The Zealots, Ezra and Nehemiah, following the lead 
of Ezekiel by insisting that the ethical value of the 
Sabbath is of equal importance with the other “right 


Isaiah 58: 13-14. 
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ordinances and true laws” commanded at Sinai, experi- 
enced great difficulty in introducing the exalted ideal 
of the third Isaiah.**+ But in the reconstructed version 
of the Decalogue as in Exodus, which dates to the 
period of Ezra and Nehemiah, the principle was laid 
down that the basis of Sabbath observance, by resting 
one day in seven, is divine example;** and further, 
that the purpose behind the Sabbath Idea is that all 
who rest on it “may be reireshed.’’2® 


Obviously it is a far cry from the Babylonian Sha- 
battum to the Jewish Sabbath. Shabattum remained 
always the same, a dark, gloomy, evil day; Sabbath 
developed with the spiritual and ethical development 
oi the Hebrew people, along the lines of Prophetic and 
Jewish genius, to become mankind’s greatest blessing. 
In the Shabattum idea there is not the slightest sug- 
gestion for abstaining from work; in the Sabbath idea, 
cessation from daily toil for the purpose of recupera- 
tion and recreation is emphasized and reiterated. 
There is no humane significance in the Shabattum; in 
the Sabbath legislation it is specifically stated that 
slaves and beasts of burden “should rest as well as 
Ma thou.”27 


The Bible Sabbath thus became, at the same time, 
civilization’s most unique, humane and beneficial social 
legislation and an institution that is most instinct with 
the spirit of democracy. The Sabbath is the greatest 
leveler of men. At least one day in seven the Sabbath 
wipes out all distinctions between mass and class. On 
_ it all, men and women, master and servant, citizen and 
alien, should rest from toil and refresh themselves. 
Those who rest upon it, dignify their labor, as God 
dignified it. Those who observe it as a holy day, to 
refresh themselves physically and spiritually, honor 


## Nehemiah 9: 13-14; 10: 31; 13: 15-22. 3 Exodus 23: 12. 
3% Exodus 20: 8-11. Deut. 5: 14. 
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1s Jerusalem Talmud, Tractate Shabbath, Folio 15a. 
#9 Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Shabbath, Folio mei 
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A Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
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These are not the days when the church is spoiled by 
having too many honors showered upon it. Society has grown 
very chary with the favors it bestows on men 

° : : we ‘ Church Nota 
Or institutions religious. She, who at one time Favorite in 
hese Days. 
commanded more than the loaf, must now con- 
tent herself with mere crumbs, . 

There are times when I am inclined to picture to myself 
the church in the lowly place of the Holy City destroyed, 
which furnished the prophet Jeremiah with the theme of his | 
immortal Lamentations, in which he wails forth: “How doth | 


she sit solitary she that was full of people! How is she be- 


come as a widow, she that was great among the nations! She’ 
weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks. | 
Among all her lovers she hath none to comfort her. All her 
friends have dealt treacherously with her; they are become 
her enemies. Her adversaries are the chief, her enemies 
prosper.” (Lamentations, Chap. I.) 

A departure, however, from this attitude towards the 
church was observed, two weeks ago this day, when 
this Sanctuary was crowded to the doors with 
worshippers, when hundreds of men of the et Appealed 


to to Aid in 


. : Spread of 
Order of Independent Americans assembled here, Spread ot 


_ publicly to express their recognition of the price- 


\ 


less service which no agency on earth can render as well as 
the church. Upon this sacred platform, near the Book of 
Holy Writ, they placed, as they have in other churches, a flag 
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of the United States, as if to have it cleansed here from the 
pollution of low and sordid interests that attach to it all too 
frequently in these money-mad days, to have it re-consecrated 
in the holiness that permeates the church, to ask for it from 
Sacred Book and pulpit the aid the country needs, if it is to 
overcome present-day tendencies that make for its destruc- 
tion, in short, to make love of country once more an outflow 
of love of God, and love of God, as in the days of old, our 
Nation’s shield and stay. 

There was a time in the history of our Nation when love 

of God and love of country were interchangeable terms, when 
the one could not be thought of apart from the 
Religionand = other. As long as that holy union obtained, 
terchangeable = all that was noblest and best in our Nation 
pedi y flourished. Right was might. Liberty was sac- 
red. The oath was holy. The franchise was a 
precious privilege. Position of public trust was unpurchasable 
and inviolable. The Red, White and Blue, waving over a 
free, independent, God-loving people, was the emblem of the 
noblest Government ever known in the history of man. 

As long as the people cherished the memory of that time, 
the Nation prospered, and the future looked bright. When we 
permitted the memory of it to fade away, our decline of what 
is greatest and best commenced. It is said that for three hun- 
dred years after the battle of Thermopylae, every child in the 
public schools of Greece was required to recite from memory 
the names of the three hundred martyrs, who fell in the 
defense of that Pass. It is also said that, when Greece ceased 
remembering the martyrs of Thermopylae, it forgot its patri- 
otism, and forgetting that it became corrupt, and in its cor- 
ruption found its grave. 

Like unto the Greeks of old, we are forgetting the source 
whence the founders of our Nation drew the inspiration of 

their patriotism, and, forgetting it, we are los- 
Forgetting : ahr : ay 
Source of Our ing our patriotism, and losing that, our politics 

are more and more becoming corrupt, and our 
morals more and more lax. We have grown out of the habit of 
looking back with reverence to the founders of our Nation, 
to them that came in the Mayflower, that accompanied William 
Penn, Roger Williams, Pastorius, and the others, to their deep 
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religious fervor, to their exalted ideal of loyalty, to their 
rugged sense of right and honor. 

-It was a noble thought which, some sixty years ago, sug- 
gested the erection of a national monument to the Pilgrim 

Fathers, at Plymouth, Mass. It is built of 
Foundationon = granite, of material typical of the men it com- 
Republic memorates. On its main pedestal stands an 

heroic figure symbolizing Faith, that faith in 
God, and in the righteousness of their cause, which guided the 
Pilgrims across the wild Atlantic, and landed them safely 
at Plymouth Rock. Upon four buttresses, projecting from 
minor pedestals, are seated four figures, emblematic of the 
four other principles upon which the Pilgrims founded their 
Commonwealth: Morality, Education, Law, Freedom. A 
panel in front contains these words: National Monument to 
the Forefathers. Erected by a grateful people, in remembrance 
of their labors, sacrifices and sufferings for the cause of cwwil 
and religious liberty. 

Great as is the art of that monument, yet greater to me is 
the thought that is sculptured there in enduring stone. In 
language far more eloquent than tongue can tell or pen can 
write, it tells of the Rock on which our Forefathers reared 
our mighty Republic: Faith, sustained by and sustaining Mor- 
ality, Education, Law, Freedom. 

They had Faith, these Founders of our Nation, and it was 
because of it that they succeeded where others without it would 
have failed. There was no suffering so great, 
no hardship, so trying, but that they had their Faith Made, 
God before whom to lay their trouble, and from Qur Nation 
whom to draw their help and hope. While estab- 
lishing for themselves home and liberty, they felt that they 
were, at the same time, the chosen instrument of God to secure 
the same privileges for the homeless and oppressed of other 
nations. For that purpose had God guided Columbus to the 
new world; for that same end had He steered the Mayflower 
into Plymouth Harbor. They regarded themselves the Chosen 
of God of the new world, the people whom God had led, out of 
the house of bondage, across the Atlantic, to the Rock of 
Plymouth, even as, in the days of yore, He had led the children 
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of Israel from the thraldom of Egypt, across the Red Sea, to 
the Rock of Sinai. 

And, as it behooves the chosen of God, they made consci- 
entious effort to keep themselves holy. Their every thought 
and deed was interwoven with God. He was to them the very 
atmosphere in which they lived and moved and had their being. 
Whatever they did and said was in obedience to the voice 
within that spake: Thus saith the Lord. The church was their 
citadel. Thither they wended their way, several times during 
the week, and twice or thrice on the Sabbath day, old and 
young, men and women, the father often with rifle in one hand, 
for safety, and in the other hand the Bible; the mother with 
prayerbook under one arm, and with child upon the other. 
And many a time did they oblige the parson to turn the hour- 
glass twice, so bent were they on hearing the word of God ex- 
pounded. And they did not depend upon the church alone to 
satisfy their religious cravings. At their every meal, scant as 
it was, they offered grace for the bounty received, and every 
day they conducted family worship within their homes. 

And that religious life of theirs developed a morality that 
probably has never had its equal. Vice to them was vice, and 
Pig ea crime was crime, and both horrible in their sight, 
oped High and, therefore, there was little of either in their 

midst. There was no whitewashing with them, 
no gilding, no condoning. There were the public stocks for 
the drunkard or thief or wife-beater; there was the scarlet 
letter, for the adulteress. There was no regard for sex, no 
respect for person, in rendering judgment. He who committed 
wrong lost caste; henceforth he was a criminal, and was 
treated as such. No money could save him; no influence could 
shield him. They were stern in their dealing with wrong, 
knowing that the principles for which they had dared and 
suffered were safe only as long as virtue was supreme. Honor 
and honesty were sacred to them. Parents were respected and 
obeyed. Marriage was a sacrament. Wives were domestic, 
and husbands industrious, Life had higher treasures for them 
than those of mere gold, and a pastimes than mere 
pleasure-seeking. 

Their manner of life was simple: The whole wealth of 
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them that came in the Mayflower exceeded not the sum of 
Maintainea $10,000, and when, somewhat later, Miles Stand- 
Simple Lite. ish was sent to England to negotiate a loan for 
the colonists, he succeeded in raising no more than $600. Stern 
fiecessity acquainted them with hardship, inured them to trials, 
practiced them in self-abnegation. They were vigorous 
without sports, and found their sport in their work. Their 
hours of idleness were few. They had to wrest a precarious 
existence from a reluctant soil. Their clothes were largely 
home-spun and home-made. Their meals were frugal; their 
furnishings meagre. There was no wealth to corrupt them, 
no luxury, no self-indulgence, to tempt womanly virtue or 
to effeminate manhood. It was their common poverty that 
built their Commonwealth. They sowed the rocky soil of New 
England with conscience, and forth sprang a harvest of national 
righteousness richer in value than all the crops that have ever 
sprung from the choicest of Western prairies, or from the 
richest of Southern savannahs. And in that righteousness of 
theirs they laid the foundation of our Nation, and by it their 
children and children’s children grew and prospered, and be- 
came mighty among the nations of the earth. 

That righteousness is still the bulwark of our Republic, 
still the undercurrent of our national life, still the stay and 
support of our Commonwealth, notwithstanding all the heavy 
drafts, which present-day political knaveries, and com- 
mercial thieveries, and social depravities, have made upon it, 

But, mighty as has been that legacy of morality, it will 
not forever prove inexhaustible. The plant cut from its root 
May retain its bloom for a while, but, before long, it withers 
and dies. The train severed from the locomotive may run on 
for a time, but, before long, it comes to a dead stop. 

_ There are those among us who would perpetuate in faith- 
lessness the Nation which our fathers rooted in faith. They 
scoff at churches, sneer at the Bible, poke fun at 
iors avai fi nae Seeking to 

religious people. They ridicule plain living and Maintain by 

: b Naive ; ‘ . : Faithlessness 
high thinking. A Puritanic or Quaker life, they What Was 
claim, is unworthy of a people of our wealth and Through 

wa Dag Faith. 
power. Louder and louder they declare, that re- 
ligion is good enough for people of nursery minds, not for 
people who have reached maturity. “These can walk without 
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the crutches of religion,” they say. And they do walk without 
them. But, how! 

Degeneracy and corruption fester on the very surface of 
our Nation. Lines between right and wrong, between proper 
and improper, between decent and indecent, are 
becoming more and more blurred. It is said that 
a young woman recently appeared in a style of undress so con- 
spicuous that she was asked whether she had come dressed for 
the opera or undressed for an operation. Girls scarcely in their 
teens accompanied by boys of the same age are allowed to 
stay out in weekly sociables till past midnight. Mere boys, who 
ought still to be under watchful parent’s or teacher’s eyes, are 
permitted to sow wild oats, to poison the well-springs of their 
own lives, and, later, those of others. Women vie with men in 
public revelries, smoke and drink with as little concern, as if 
the very foundation of the respect due to their sex were not 
undermined by such vile practices. 

Greed puts even the most important of the Ten Command- 
ments to flight. What matters it, that thousands of innocent 
Political human beings are slain or crippled, that the 
Corruption. homes of thousands are laid waste, so long as 
rich profits are made by the manufacture and exportation of 
munitions of war? Unscrupulous bosses run politics for gain; 
corrupt machines, manipulate our elections to their advantage. 
Forgetful of the origin of our Nation, of the vastness of its 
areas and resources, there are those who, blinded by selfish- 
ness, would deny asylum on our shores to the needy and down- 
trodden from among the peoples across the sea. 

The education of our youth aims at smartness rather than 
at goodness. Bible is read in school by teachers who privately 
Bae ridicule it. Books on bridge and sports occupy 
Physical the place in homes formerly held by Bible and 
Decay. ‘ : : 

Prayerbook; golf-links and tennis courts are, in 
many quarters, not a little responsible for the emptiness of 
churches on the Sabbath day. There are children who have 
no time for religious schools, but plenty of it for dancing 
classes and matinées. 

Sin is losing the abhorrence that formerly attached to it. 
Divorce, of which we have in some of our states one out of 
every seven marriages, is losing the shame of scandal, is grad- 


Degeneracy. 
Social 
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ually coming to be looked upon as common-place occurrence. 
The ratio of the increase of moral and mental defectives is far 
in excess of the ratio of increase in population, and the enor- 
mous growth of hospitals show a frightful physical decline. 
Suicides have more than doubled during the past decade of 
years. Of murders we are said to have annually more than 
has all of Europe combined, in times of peace. Horrible lynch- 
ings go on, year after year, unstopped, unpunished. 

A time there was, in these United States, when the court- 
room was as sacred as the church, and the judge regarded as 
holy a person as the preacher. Court sessions ,,,4) 
opened and closed with prayer. The presence of Debasement. 
God was asked and felt at every hearing. A trial had all the 
sanctity of a divine service. The oath was administered with 
a sacredness that filled heart and soul and mind with awe. 
Judges regarded themselves as administering justice in the 
place of God, and believed that on the righteousness of their 
decisions depended the peace and welfare of the Nation. 

In our day, the oath is often a farce, is often administered 
by one who believes little to those who believe still less. Of 
perjury little is made. They who do not believe in God have 
no fear of God. Instead of helping to uphold the majesty of 
the law, a certain class of unscrupulous lawyers make a trav- 
esty of it. Wider and wider spreads the belief that there is 
one kind of law for the poor, and a wholly different kind for 
the rich. It is not an unfrequent occurrence to see rich crimi- 
nals, wreckers of banks, embezzlers of trust funds, waterers 
of stocks, freed from the consequences of guilt, and poor of- 
fenders made to pay the full penalty of the law. There is more 
truth than facetiousness in the squib that recently made the 
rounds of the press, that a theft of $25, is called larceny; of 
$1000, dishonesty ; of $10,000, insolvency ; of $100,000, irregu- 
larity ; of $500,000, high finance ; of $1,000,000, genius. 

If we continue at the rate we are going, not all our wealth 
will save us. The fate that has overtaken other nations for 
like degeneracy will overtake ours. As “right- 
eousness exalteth a nation,” so unrighteousness Trott Gol, 
destroyeth it. True patriotism shows itself as Peranoueve 
much in love of God as in love of country; with- 
out the love of both no nation can keep alive. A reporter, 
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describing a murder case, wrote that the murdered man had, 
fortunately locked away his valuables before he was attacked, 
and so he lost only his life. Even so may it be said of us: Our 
valuables are safe, the only things we are losing is our religion, 
and our patriotism, and losing these we lose our all. Trusting 
in our abundance we may think ourselves indestructible till 
adversity overtake us, and bare our weakness. When 
Samson thought himself safe in the arms of Delilah, the enemy. © 
entered, and deprived him of his strength. When Balshazzar 
sat feasting in his palace on ill-gotten gain, the hand of Nemesis. 
wrote his doom upon the wall, and Cyrus, his destroyer, entered, 
the gate. eit) 
A University Extension Lecturer told his audience, the 
other night in Germantown, that during the seven years he had 

lived in London, he had seen several large revival 


opel oh, movements fail. The great mass of the people 
aE ay could not be gotten into the church. To-day, St. 


Paul Cathedral and Westminster Abbey are filled 
with worshippers every noon. Adversity has effected a greater 
revival than any that London had ever seen. Amid tears and 
trembling man there is learning anew the fear of God. Had 
that fear not been lost among large numbers of the diplomats 
of the belligerent nations, there would have been no world- 
war to-day. 

Is there no lesson in this for us, Americans? There are 
evils menacing us, which we may yet ward off by kindling anew 
within our borders a faith in God such as our founders had, 
faith in a God of righteousness who wants man to live and act 
righteously. Such faith converts fear of God into love of God, 
and links love of God with love of country. 

We need a restoration of former-time reverence of our 
Bible and our Flag, for they are the sheet-anchors of our 

Nation, the preservers of our moral strength and 
Bible and Flag: Mes ; 

Sheet-Anchors physical prowess. Sustained by that reverence, 
of Our Nation. . : 

and aided by our priceless and unparalleled ad- 
vantages, no power on earth will be able to move us, much less 
dispossess us. Put love of God and country into the hearts of. 
the American people, and it will constitute a protecting power 
greater than the mightiest navy that was ever built, than the. 
largest army that was ever raised. 
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Learning anew to bow before a God of right, we shall, like 
the founders of our Nation, refuse to stoop before men of evil. 

Learning anew to stand in awe of God, we shall, like the 
founders of our Nation, cease to stand in fear of man. 

Learning anew to treasure the glory and inspiration of 
righteousness, we shall, like the founders of our Nation, shrink 
from the contagion and shame of wickedness. 

With our Bible, reverenced, in one hand, and our Flag, 
consecrated, in the other, we shall stand in fear of no nation, 
and no nation will have need to stand in fear of us. Right will 
be might. Liberty will be sacred. The oath will be holy. The 
franchise will be a blessed privilege. Position of public trust 
will be unpurchasable and inviolable. Divine service will be a 
tonic and inspiration. The Red, White, and Blue, waving over 
a free, independent, God-loving people, will be the emblem of 
the best and greatest Government, ever known in the history of 
man. 
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Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Bods 2 a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus, 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance, 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon, Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blower alae 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1435 EUCLID AVENUE 


CHOICE ACCOMMODATIONS 


Reserved on all First-Class 
Steamers to all parts of the 
world. 


Information Cheerfully Furnished at 


ROSENBAUM’S 


Official Ticket Agency for All Lines 


Bell, Lombard 2461 
BOT ERUNES {Peestene: Main 2242 


605 SOUTH THIRD ST. PHILA. 


Ever stop to consider what sort of a place your clothes are in when you send them 


to the cieaners? 

hen you send them to us you rest assured they are in the hands of sanitary ex- 
perts; no time or expense was spared to develop i in Philadelphia a Cleaning Establishment 
with all the latest sanitary features found in a similar establishment in_ this country or 
abroad. Call Poplar 608. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO., French Cleaners and Doers 


S. E. COR. 17th & FAIRMOUNT AVE. 1714 NORTH BROAD ST. 1535 CHESTNUT ne er 
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Practical Tin Roofer pec 
Sole Manufacturer and Agent _ 1503 Columbia Avenue . 


O15 N. EIGHTEENTH STREET 
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Heaters and Ranges, Fire Bricks, Grates, Cylinders 


And General Repairs for all kinds and makes 
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we have wired 


4466 Germantown ‘Avenue 


Genry Ford and Bis Mission of Peare. 


A Discourse aT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
By Rasst Jos. Krausxoprr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, December 19, 1915. 


From the port of New York, there sailed yesterday two 
weeks ago, the Scandinavian-American liner “Oscar II,” with 
a party aboard that attracted wider attention than ¢. nine of Ford 
any that has sailed since the days of the sinking Party Ridiculed, 
of the “Titanic” and “Lusitania.” Scarcely a member of that 
party but that his or her name was heralded to the world with 
accompaniments of ridicule. Most conspicuous among the 
derided stood forth the leader of the party, Mr. Henry 
Ford, of Detroit, manufacturer of the widest known and largest 
introduced automobile in the world. Fools, idiots, cranks, 
freaks, clowns, meddlers, blatherskites, were some of the least 
offensive epithets that were hurled at the passengers of that 
ship. Scarcely a person one met but the question was asked: 
“What do you think of Ford and his fellow-fools?’ and 
scarcely one but made the prediction that the ocean journey 
would dampen their ardor, would salt down their freshness in 
matters diplomatic, that they will return considerably wiser 
than they were when they started. 

What had that party done to have deserved such wide- 
spread ridicule? What egregious blunder were they about to 
commit to have merited such unqualified prophe- way the 
cies of hopeless failure? sar v4 

The journey across the sea of Henry Ford and his party 
had its origin in the belief that human nature is better than it 
is credited to be, that the various European bel- 

é, - ‘ Z Ford Believes 
ligerent nations had blundered into this present im Possibility 
world-war, that it has proved far more calamitous 

to all of them than had ever been thought possible, that all of 
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them are sick of the slaughter and devastation and ruinous 
costs, and would gladly avail themselves of any friendly hand 
extended to pull them out of the misery into which they had 
permitted envy, greed, hatred, and revenge, to cast them. That 
thought first took root in the mind of Henry Ford, and he con- 
ceived the plan of gathering around him a number of people of 
like belief, and meet in one of the neutral countries abroad a 
number of parties of like purpose, and with them discuss the 
best possible means of aiding the belligerents in finding a way 
by which these holocausts of human lives might be ended, with- 
out sacrifice of national honor. 

Making his purpose known, he found a considerable num- 
ber of people ready to join him on his Mission of Peace, and, 

having ample means at his disposal, he chartered 
Tnvited Num- the “Oscar IT’ to convey them, free of all cost 
Belief to Aid = to them, across the sea. Scanning the names of 

the Ford party, we find among them some of the 
foremost of our preachers and reformers, a number of promi- 
nent educators and journalists, a governor and a lieutenant- 
governor, a widely and favorably known judge, a publisher, a 
lecturer, several distinguished women, and others of like char- 
acter. We are also told that our former Secretary of State, the 
Hon. Wm. J. Bryan, and Mr. Thomas A. Edison, one of the 
greatest inventors of our age, and Mr. Luther Burbank, the 
greatest plant-wizard of all ages, and Mr. John Wanamaker, 
regarded the greatest merchant of the world, would have 
gladly accompanied Mr. Ford, had time and circumstances per- 
mitted, and that other men of light and leading would have 
joined the party, had the call been extended to them. 

Not one of these people has hitherto been regarded a fool 
or crank or notoriety-seeker. No one who has ever seen the 
Fabian vast enterprise which Mr. Henry Ford has built 
pa ay up in Detroit, and in other cities, who knows of 

the wise provisions he has made for the benefit of 
his employees, or who knows of the influence for good exer- 
cised in San Francisco and Chicago by the Reverends Aked and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, or of the reforms in Juvenile Courts in- 
stituted by Judge Ben Lindsay, had ever dreamed, up to two 
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weeks ago, yesterday, of associating the terms idiot, freak, 
blatherskite, with these distinguished names. 

What happened to these men, and to the others of their 
party, on that Saturday? Had they suddenly lost their minds 
in determining to go abroad, there to exert their dia 
utmost in restoring peace among those engaged in Suddenly Lost 

Their Senses? 
cruel war? 

There is no escape, it is claimed, from arriving at any other 
conclusion than that these people are either suffering from 
mental aberration, or that they are hopelessly : 
ignorant of the insurmountable obstacles in their Attempting the 

. Impossible. 

way. What better proof of their madness than 

their talking of getting soldiers out of the trenches, without 
the slightest chance of getting within miles of them, their talk- 
ing of pleading with Emperors and Czars and Kings, without 
the remotest possibility of getting near these personages, their 
talking of getting statesmen to accede to their request, when 
even Kings and Presidents and Statesmen of neutral nations, 
with all the prestige at their command, dare not, as yet, propose 
mediation, for fear of giving offense! What else, therefore, is 
this sailing of the Ford Peace Apostles, they say, than another 
instance of “fools rushing in where angels fear to tread!” . 

Tn all probability, there is not the slightest chance of the 
Ford party attaining the end they devoutly seek. There, is 
every likelihood of their returning as void of suc-  yission witl 
cess as Miss Jane Addams and her party re- Fail. 
turned, some time ago, from a like mission. And there is every 
reason to believe that most of these Peace Apostles themselves 
are as hopeless of the success of their mission as are the critics 
of it. 

Even if there had been a ray of hope, it would have been 
extinguished by the ridicule which our own press and people 
heaped upon the undertaking. How is it to be 
expected that royalty or statesmen or parliaments Ridicule May 
shall treat with consideration a body of people  Fossibility of 
whom we ourselves treat as buffoons? How is 
it to be expected that the press of foreign lands shall treat seri-. 
ously those whom our own press discredits? 
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Had we said to these people: ‘““The mission on which you 

are bent is a noble one and deserving of success. We fear, as 
undoubtedly you yourselves do, that there is little. 

Considerate hope of success, yet, small as the hope, it is 


Treatment : : 
Might Have Led worth trying, and our prayers will accompany you 


Heating that God, whose thoughts are not our thoughts, 

and whose ways are not our ways, may magnify 
that little hope into an ultimate triumph” ; had we entreated the 
foreign governments to give the people the consideration their 
unselfish and benevolent mission deserves, and to grant them at 
least a hearing; had we said to Mr. Ford: “God bless you,” as 
prayerfully as Mr. Edison said; had the mayors of other cities 
of our Union sent peace flags aboard the ship, accompanied by 
words of cheer and encouragement, as ours did, thereby show- 
ing that the sentiment of the American people is back of any 
movement making toward restoring peace among warring 
nations, had this been done, the Ford Peace Apostles might 
have had, at least, a courteous reception and a sympathetic 
hearing. 

The head and front of their offending, therefore, is their 
undertaking something that is certain to meet with failure. Is 

that an offense so culpable as to deserve the wide- 
wear of Failure spread condemnation and ridicule to which they 
Peat have been subjected? Had men always refrained 

from entering upon reforms because the cer- 
tainty of failure stared them in the face, a thousand blessings, 
ineradicably rooted to-day in civilized society, would still have 
been unknown, and mankind would have been the worse for the 
want of them. Had men always desisted from espousing the 
cause which their conscience urged them to do, because de- 
nounced as fools or threatened with punishment, the galaxy of 
the world’s greatest heroes and benefactors would have been 
lacking to-day many of its most illustrious stars. 

Fail they will, but no disgrace attaches to such failure as 
theirs. Their cause is right; their motive is unimpeachable. 
het ae The time they give is all their own, and the 
Might Have money Mr. Ford expends has been honestly made, 
Won Praise o.° : 

more honestly than that of many a critic of his 
who is a broker of war-bonds or a maker of ammunition. It is 
quite likely that, had he used his money in buying war-bonds, 
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or in starting a plant for the manufacture of instruments of 
murder, he would have been lauded as much for his wisdom 
and patriotism, as he is now denounced for his lack of com- 
mon sense, and for his want of the right kind of loyalty. 

Yes, Mr. Ford and his party will fail, but, there are fail- 
ures that are first steps toward ultimate successes. There 
are failures that are like the quickening grain 

ie : Ait ; Failure Often 
within the soil—the eye sees but disintegration First Step to 
and decay, but the germinating process is going ' 
on, and, anon, shoots forth blade and bud, flower and fruit. 
There are failures that are greater successes than certain loud- 
est trumpeted achievements. I would a thousand times rather 
be a failure as a Peace Apostle, than the most brilliant success 
as an advocate of war, or as a maker of ammunition for per- 
sonal gain. I would a thousand times rather be branded a 
fool in the service of humanity than be hailed a hero for hav- 
ing shed rivers of blood. 

And what real victory of righteousness has ever been won 
that has not had its root in failure? A thousand martyrs have 
often had to wear the crown of thorns before it pistinouished 
was finally given to one man to wear the bays First Failures. 
of victory. White-haired Telemachus had to rush into the 
arena, and offer his own life to the wild beasts, before the 
Romans would consent to renounce the bloody gladiatorial 
shows. Savanarola and John Huss and Jerome of Prague had 
to die at the stake as heretics before Luther could plead the 
cause of Reformation at Worms, and escape alive. William 
Lloyd Garrison, the abolitionist, had to be dragged through 
the streets of Boston with a rope about his neck, and John 
Brown, the widely and wildly denounced fool and madman, 
had to dangle from the gallows at Harper’s Ferry before Lin- 
coln could receive the plaudits of the Nation at Appomattox. 
And Lincoln himself had to pour forth his heart’s blood at 
Washington, before our Union of States could become one and 
indissoluble. And notwithstanding that John Brown’s body 
lay mouldering in the grave, his soul went marching on. His 
daring and his failure animated a thousand other men. Even 
so, despite the Ford Party’s failure, their defeat will but ani- 
mate other men, men profiting by the failures of the others. 
Their spirit will march on, till the welcome sound of peace will 
again reverberate throughout the lands, and the glory of hay- 
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ing brought it about be some one’s who may never even have 
heard of Henry Ford or any of his party. 

It is not in what Mr. Ford is doing wherein his distinction 
—or, if you will, his madness—lies, but in that he is doing some- 
Merit Liesin thing, in his recognizing that something ought and 
Something 
Being Done. must be done to end these horrors of war, that 
have rested as a nightmare on humanity during the past sixteen 
months, Were a thousand men in each of the neutral coun- 
tries to do the same, the victory would be appreciably nearer. 
Were a million to do it, the victory would be assured. “Jn 
magnis voluisse, sat est,’ “in great things even but to have 
wished to do the right, is quite sufficient,” said a Latin 
writer. Mr. Ford does not content himself with mere wish- 
ing, he is doing, doing enough to attract the attention of the 
world, doing enough to be honored with the title of Fool, 
Crank, Notoriety-seeker, doing enough to make people think of 
better ways than his, of ways that shall ultimately meet with 
success, 

It has pleased Lord Rosebery of England to refer sneer- 
ingly to Mr. Ford as “a maker of perambulators,” implying 

thereby that the establishing of peace is a work 
ments Often the for giants such as he, not for pigmies of the 
pg Spake ea perambulator-making class. But Lord Rosebery 

has apparently forgotten that some of the great- 
est leaders of men, and greatest benefactors have not come 
from the parliaments nor universities, not from the military 
schools nor from the counting-rooms. They have come from 
behind the plow or loom or furnace. It was not from the 
palaces that the prophets of Israel or the founders of Christian- 
ity came, but from the fields and work shops. It was not the 
mighty generals of King Saul that slew the giant Goliath, and 
routed the Philistines, but the shepherd-lad David, and he did 
it not with the aid of military accoutrements, but with mere 
sling and pebble. Time and again, God chose His men in His 
own way, and in His own time. It is, therefore, not for Lord 
Roseberry, or any other man, to declare that this or that man 
is not the chosen one. The chances are that, if “makers of 
perambulators” or other artisans had the power to establish 
peace between the warring nations, their work would be more 
just and more enduring than any that diplomats may or will 


patch up. 
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If a man feels himself called upon to do God’s work, and 
starts doing it, ours is the duty not to halt him, but to aid and 
guide him all we can. If he is God’s choice, his d 

: : : 5 Ours to Aid 
success will prove it. If he meets with failure, Spade 
the failure, in the wisdom of God, may be the 
first stone in the arch of triumph that is building. The first 
plague, even though it failed to move the heart of Pharaoh, 
contributed as much toward the emancipation of Israel from 
Egyptian bondage as did the tenth. They who fought and died 
at Valley Forge and Germantown contributed as much toward 
the establishment of our Independence as they who forced the 
surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown. Washington suffered 
more defeats than he won victories, and the first battle in which 
Frederick the Great engaged resulted in a rout. Each of these 
failures was but a preparatory step toward signal triumph in 
the end. The greater the cause the greater the initial failures. 
Years, sometimes centuries, must pass before mankind can 
garner in joy what was first sown in tears. 

There are times when it is easier to be deemed a wise and 
prudent man than to train for the title of fool or madman. 
Any one can plod along the beaten tracks, but it 
takes courage to venture upon hewing out newer Fasier to Be 
and better roads, and thereby bring down upon Jain for Title 
oneself the sneers and hatreds of them who are 
quite contented with the old. 

“Fool,” “Crank,” “Madman,” were probably the first titles 
bestowed on reformers, and the chances are they will remain 
the last. I have no doubt that such were the epi- Hes 
thets that followed Abraham when he left his Title of 

. : “ Reformers. 

home and family and idolatrous fatherland to 

promulgate his conception of one, invisible God. “Fool,” 
“Madman,” were probably the taunts that greeted Moses when 
he resolved to forego the advantages of the Egyptian Court, 
and cast his lot with his enslaved people. These were the epi- 
thets, no doubt, that were hurled upon Elijah, when he dared 
to defy mighty King Ahab and his wicked Jezebel. And what 
else than Fool or Madman or dangerous Disturber of the Peace 
was the noble Rabbi of Nazareth: deemed when he set out from 
Galilee in the hope of delivering Israel from the hand of the 
cruel Roman? In my library at home there is a picture which 
I cherish beyond many another. It represents Columbus be- 
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fore the learned faculty of the University of Salamanca, On 
the floor in front of him lie unrolled a number of maps and 
scrolls. Out of the door are passing the learned savants, who 
had graciously condescended to grant him an audience, some 
of them turning their faces haughtily from him, others sneer- 
ing and laughing at him, one of them tapping with his finger 
his own forehead, to indicate to his colleague his conclusion that 
they have wasted their precious time on a crank. I have no 
doubt but that the people who watched the “Mayflower” sailing 
forth on its perilous voyage across an unknown ocean to an 
unknown world, shook their heads, and said to one another: 
“Fools and Madmen! Why could they not be satisfied with 
existing conditions as we are? Why forsake all, and risk all, 
for a phantom of civil and religious liberty?” 

Henry Ford and his party are but swelling the ranks of 
“Fools” and “Madmen,” but, they are in good company. 
Hina wale ta Would to God, we had more of their sort of fool- 
Good Company. ishness than of that wisdom that prides itself on 
its conservatism, on letting things alone, on not attempting to 
remedy evils which greater and wiser men leave uncorrected! 

The Peace Apostles on the “Oscar II’ display a courage 
greater than that displayed by many a soldier at the front. It is, at 

times, easier to face bullets than shafts of ridicule. 
Easier to Face _ honor these lovers of peace because, cherishing 
Bullets than ~—_ ideals, they are ready to make sacrifices for them. 
Ridicule. I honor their leader because, having money, he 
has the courage of spending it in the highest in- 
terests of humanity. He may not have the sagacity of the 
trained statesman, nor the cunning of the shrewd diplomat, but 
he evinces the courage of the true hero in going forth on a mis- 
sion doomed to fail, but likely to pave the way for other men’s 
success. Even for his failure the world will owe him a debt of 
. gratitude. 
Well may we echo the thought expressed in the beautiful 
lines of the poem, written by Curtis H. Page, entitled 
“Fools RushIn .. .” 
“There is one toast the future ages drink 
| Standing to those, who dare, rush in, and die, 
Those who defy all rights and break all rules, 
Who fight impossible battles, and who think 
\ True thoughts—at whom with one accord we cry: 
\ ‘The Fools, the Fools, the Fools!’ God bless the Fools!” 


God Bless the 
“Fools.” 
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Bethlehem, Judea, and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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Philadelphia, December 26, 1915. 


A glorious season is the annual Christmas tide. It is the 
one time of the year when spirit rules matter, when love domi- 
nates every stratum of society. During its sway pye soyousness 
—a sway all too brief—greed loosens its hold, 9%f Christmas. 
and feuds are held in abeyance. Grievances are forgotten, and 
enmities lose their bitterness. Differences of race and creed, 
of class or station, are less emphasized. Fortune’s favorites 
become more conscious of the sad lot of the unfortunate. 
Purses, tight at all other times of the year, open wide. Faces 
hardened by severity are softened by words and deeds of 
kindness. Unselfishness becomes the ruling passion. It is the 
one time of the year when human nature shows itself at its 
best, when man makes evident that he has been fashioned in 
the image of God, when he shows what he is capable of being 
and doing, when he gives convincing proof of the earthly Para- 
dise he could inaugurate, if he would but solemnly resolve to 
live and do, to think and strive, every day in the year, as he 
does on Chtistmas-day. 

Had some messenger from one of the yonder planets ap- 
peared yesterday in our city, or in any other city, town, or 
hamlet of our land, he could easily have per- pecans Raen’s 
suaded himself to believe that he had entered Happiness. 
‘Eden, that the Paradise that had been lost to man has been re- 
gained. 

Had, however, his course earthward taken another’ direc- 
tion, had he landed at the borders of Flanders or Galicia, or 
in the land of Poland or Serbia, the sights which 
he would have beheld there might easily have Countries: of 
convinced him that he had descended into hell. "“™#eerents 
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Or his state of mind might have been similar to that of the 
angel of whom, after the battle of Martinique, Benjamin 
There Worse Franklin wrote in his “Pest of Glory.” This 
znan Heil angel had been sent on earth on some mission, and 
a courier had been given him as guide. Arriving over the sea 
at Martinique, during the fierce battle waged between the fleets 
of Rodney and de Grasse, and seeing the fire of the guns, the 
decks covered with limbs mangled, and bodies dead, the ships 
sinking, burning, or blown into the air, and hearing the shrieks 
and moans of the wounded and dying, he turned to his guide, 
and indignantly said to him: “Hadst thou not been told to con- 
duct me to Earth? Thou hast led me to Hell instead.” “Nay, 
nay,’ replied the guide, “I have made no mistake. This is 
really the Earth, and these are really men, Devils never treat 
each other in this cruel manner. They have more sense, and 
more of what men call humanity.” 

Poland and Serbia, Flanders and Galicia, are as much 
parts of this earth as are these United States, and they who 

commit horrible slaughters among combatants, 
Difference Due ee: mene : 
to Different and inflict excruciating sufferings among non- 
Bethlehems. . 2 

combatants are the same kinds of beings as are 
those who inhabit this section of the globe. Why this differ- 
ence between their lands and ours? Why is this Christmas 
tide a time of increased sorrow and agony to millions of people 
of the belligerent nations, and a season of happiness among the 
people of our land? 

The happiness of the Christmas season here has its origin 
in the spirit that emanated from the town of Bethlehem, in 
ancient Judea; the sorrows and sufferings and bereavements, 
that especially darken these days in the lands of the belligerents 
are, to a considerable extent, due to ammunitions made in 
such towns as Bethlehem, in our state. 

In the town of Bethlehem, Judea, so the popular story 
tells, was born on the evening that has since become known as 

the Christmas night, some 1900 years ago, the 


Sriuitntnin Prince of Peace, he who had long been expected 
Bethlehem, by the people of Israel as the Messiah, as the 
Judea. 


Messenger of God, sent on earth to end all wars 
and conflicts, to institute the universal reign of righteousness, 
to establish such love and good-will in the hearts of all living 
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creatures as to make it possible henceforth even for the lion 
and the lamb to lie peacefully side by side. The very advent of 
the Prince of Peace, so the story continues, was proclaimed 
from Heaven itself, an angel chorus singing, in the hearing of 
men, the words: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace and good-will among men,” even a star leaving its course 
to show the wise men of the East the way to the manger in the 
Bethlehem inn, wherein lay that wonder-child that was about 
to inaugurate the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

There is no need, especially in this pulpit, to emphasize 
the legendary nature of this story. Its value lies not in what 
it narrates as having happened, but in what it 

> To Realize 

tells of the longing among the people of Israel Israel's Hope: | 
at the time of the birth of Jesus. Peace was the 3 
highest blessing conceivable to Israel, and its want, the great- 
est curse. Its desirability was emphasized in a hundred ways 
in Scriptures, and some of the highest flights of poetry were 
attained in the description of it, such as “righteousness and peace 
kissing each other.”’ The prayer for it constituted Israel’s daily 
salutation, and formed the climax of the priestly blessing. The 
hearts of the people were sick of the cruel wars that had made 
Palestine to reek with human blood, and they yearned for the 
coming of him of whom the prophets had dreamed, of him who 
would establish peace on earth, and good-will in the hearts of 
men, who would lead his people back to their fields and vine- 
yards, with none to hurt them again, with none to make them 
afraid. 

The beautiful character of Jesus, his lofty aspirations, and 
his noble teachings, such as: Blessed are the peace makers, 
the meek, the merciful, the seekers after righte- 
ousness! Blessed are they who though persecuted fore of Its 
and reviled, though hated and cursed, return begin 
good for evil! Blessed are they who love their 
enemy, who resist no evil, who, if smitten, turn the other cheek 
rather than smite! These, and other teachings of like import, 
gradually ripened in his disciples a belief that he was the ex- 
pected Messiah, and led to their acclaiming him “King of the 
Jews,” in the capital of Judea, at that time, a province tributary 
to Rome, an act of treason which the Roman procurator 
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promptly punished with the execution of the acclaimed upon 
the cross. ; 

Though stunned at first, the disciples gradually recovered 
themselves. They felt sure that their Master would return, 

and establish the reign of universal peace for 
Disappointed, ‘ j ri 
But | Not Dis- which he had been sent on earth. Dwelling on 
his beautiful life and exalted mission and cruel 
fate, the poetry of their love, and emotion gradually wove 
tales and fancies, such as now wreathe his entry into life, and 
which, in course of time, were made part of the gospel story. 

They lived ideal Christian lives, these early Christians. 
Peace and good-will ruled in their hearts. Whatever could mar 
calanle mutual kindness was barred. Whatever they had, 
Life of Early © they held in common. Whatever they did, they 
coher did for the common good. Every occasion 
was seized upon for the glorification of their Master and his 
teaching. The annual recurrence of his natal day was made 
an occasion for great rejoicing. The festival rooted itself. 
deeper and deeper as time went on, and spread with the spread 
of the new faith to the ends of the earth. And to-day, though 
most of the teachings of the Prince of Peace are forgotten by 
his followers, or ignored, the anniversary of the day on which 
he entered life is, in countries in which peace still abides, made 
the happiest in all the year, and is observed in the manner de- 
scribed at the opening of this discourse: 

What, if the belligerent Christian nations had displayed 
the same faithfulness toward the teachings of the Prince of 
ibook Peace which they displayed towards the anni- 
By Their versary of his birth? What, if they had loved 

fc peace, and persisted in it, in the face of the most 
trying provocations? What, if they had suffered wrong rather 
than committed it? What, if they had not resisted evil, if they 
had, Christlike, sought to turn enemy into friend, to overcome 
evil with good, hatred with love, injustice with patience and 
kindness and gentle persuasion? Horrors such as we described 
as having been committed by Christian hands in such. 
Christian lands as Belgium and Poland, Galicia and Serbia, 
would have been impossible. The Christianity practiced by 
these nations would in reality have been the religion of Christ, 
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would have been a synonym of the highest conceptions of 
righteousness and love, of peace and good-will. Armies and 
armaments would have been impossible. A Christian wielding 
a weapon of destruction, or conditions requiring the use of 
such weapons in Christian lands, would have been inconceiv- 
able. 

What brought about the change from the simple Christ- 
like life of the early Christians to the present-day life of 
Christians that is diametrically opposite to the 

: : Materialization 
teachings of Christ? of the Church 

The answer may largely be found in the in- hse 
satiable thirst for conquest that seized upon the ranks of the 
followers of the new faith. The ambition arose to make of 
it a world-faith, and as speedily as possible. Propagandists 
became zealots, and zealots turned into fanatics. Force took 
the place of argument, and persuasion gave way to persecu- 
tion. The teaching that the end justifies the means became 
one of the principles of the church militant. Liberties were 
taken with the utterances of Jesus to give Scriptural warrant 
for certain very un-Christian dealings, and so verses were 
added to the text, such as that in St. Matthew, X, 34, “Think 
not that I am come to send peace on earth, I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” In time, a Roman emperor, the wicked 
Constantine the Great, was conquered for the new faith. 
Henceforth, the sword became welded to the cross. Soon, 
spiritual rulers seized also temporal rulership, and desire of 
world-possession and of universal power became their ruling 
passion. Whole peoples were exterminated, for no other wrong 
than differing in Scriptural interpretations. Thousands of the 
noblest lives were immolated in torture chambers and at burn- 
ing stakes, because, having brain, they dared to use it, because, 
believing in pure Christianity, they dared to live it. Swords 
about to be wielded in unholy causes were sprinkled in 
churches with holy water, and Te Dewms were chanted and 
medals were struck in honor of frightful massacres. 

‘Thus came it to pass that hatreds and discords, massacres 
and wars, which Jesus had come to uproot, rooted themselves 
deep in the very church that was founded in his  yaae possible 
name. Thus has it come to pass that rulers of Bethlehem, Pa, 
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nations, whose minds are almost constantly on armies and 
navies and armaments, and whose subjects are taxed almost 
beyond endurance for the creation and maintenance of them, 
rulers whose hands are stained with the blood of innocents, be- 
lieve themselves most Christian of Christians. Thus has it 
come to pass that Bethlehem, Judea, has become but a memory, 
but a faint Sunday School recollection, and Jesus, the Prince 
of Peace, who was cradled there, has come to be regarded as 
a dreamer, a visionary, an enthusiast, good enough for his 
natal day to be remembered, but not good enough for his 
teachings to be followed, altogether too unpractical for this 
practical age of ours, whilst Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is re- 
garded a town of intense reality, a town fairly bursting with 
activity, a town in which large fortunes have been made, and 
will yet be made, a town toward which are led, not by a star, 
as were the wise men of the East toward the older Bethlehem, 
but by the clouds of scores of smoke stacks, the representa- 
tives of nations, to lay at the feet, not of the Prince of Peace, 
but of the King of Munition Makers, not of the Savior of 
Men but of the Maker of the Means of Destroying Men, their 
rich offerings, in the shape of hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of ammunition orders. 
To one who, like me, strayed, but a short time ago, through 
the streets of Bethlehem of ancient Judea, who was charmed 
by its sacred memories and pastoral environ- 


Contrast Be- ments, and by the simple, peaceful industries of 
tween the Two 2 = 
Bethiehems. its pious people, a town such as the other Beth- 


lehem forms a most striking contrast, One can- 
not but wonder what the pious Moravians would have thought 
had they known, in their day, the uses to which the town of 
their founding and naming would be put in our days. From a 
town that, until recent years, produced exclusively implements 
of- peace, it has became the largest producer of ammunition on 
earth, employing some 40,000 men in a hundred mammoth mills 
and machine shops, that stretch out, two miles long, along the 
banks of the Lehigh River, shipping approximately 150 cars of 
munitions daily. . 
Charles M. Schwab, the American, has outstripped Alfred 
Krupp, the German. His are now the largest ordnance works 
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on the globe. Large as they are, they cannot 

supply the enormous new demands for ammuni- Scie tiaens 
tion that are constantly rushing in upon them, *“™?™ 
necessitating the colossal extensions that are now being planned 
and built, and that are to cost some $40,000,000. Up to the 
present time, the orders received by the Bethlehem Steel Works 
exceed the colossal sum of $300,000,000. 

Naturally, where the demand is so great and urgent, and 
the supply limited, the profits are gigantic. Those who are 
fortunate enough to own stock in that concern 
are the envied of capitalists. The salaries of Enormous 


Profits From 
twelve employees who manage that plant range ‘the Manufac- 


from $100,000 to $1,000,000 annually, nearly all fol ena 
of whom earned but scant wages not many years 

ago. What the income is of the iron-master himself, probably 
he himself does not know. He is said to have declared that 
he would not trade Bethlehem for New York, and a billion 
dollars to boot. 

And what is done at Bethlehem, Pa., is only to a lesser 
degree, done in many other parts of our country. In many a 
place, the temptation of huge profits has turned one-time peace- 
ful industries into plants for the making of instruments of de- 
struction, all of them working to their fullest capacity, day and 
night, some of them even on Sundays, all of them raking in 
colossal profits, and increasing the number of millionaires. 

When such colossal profits are being made, and such 
costly extensions are being provided for filling still larger 
orders, is it surprising that the owners of them should be loathe 
to think of a restoration of peace, and that they should strongly 
favor a continuation of the war, the floating of war-bonds, the 
agitation for Preparedness for War in our own country, so 
that, when the foreign source of orders shall fail, there may 
be ample home orders to fall back upon, to keep the plants 
agoing and the coffers filled. 

And nearly all the products that yield these colossal oats 
are being shipped abroad for destruction of one-time happy 
homes and peaceful towns and prosperous 
provinces, for rendering homeless and shelterless signed Abroad 
and breadless vast numbers of non-combatants, and Destruc- 
among them helpless infants, hopeless women, 
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tottering old men; nearly all of this ammunition is being shipped 
abroad for slaughtering human beings, husbands and fathers, 
brothers and sons, who are at the front, not from choice but 
from compulsion, who have no part in the responsibility for 
this world-war, who are being shot down, torn, or mangled, to 
gratify the ambition of royal heads and cunning diplomats and 
militarists abroad, and greedy manufacturers and capitalists of 
a country like ours, that poses as neutral, that prides itself on 
being the richest of all the countries on earth, that grew great 
and mighty hitherto on the arts and crafts and pursuits of 
peace. 

It is blood-money, and I cannot believe that any blessing 
of God will ever adhere to it. The blood of the wounded and 

dying on the battlefields, the tears of widows 
Ammunition : 
Profits Se and orphans and bereaved parents at home, cling 

to it. As in the story of Cain, God’s voice 
speaketh now as it spoke then: “The voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground. Be thou cursed from 
the ground which hath opened its mouth to receive thy 
brother’s blood from thy hand.” 

What, if Jesus of Bethlehem, Judea, were to make his re- 
appearance on earth, and were to proceed to Bethlehem, Pa., 
essen: for the purpose of inspecting the largest ammu- 
oe Pa, ition works on earth? He would be halted, 

when near the works, and asked for his 
name and country. His name would meet with little welcome, 
his country with still less. He would be suspected of 
being a spy, a conspirator in the hire of the Germans, inasmuch 
as Palestine belongs to Turkey, and Turkey is an ally of the 
Teutons ; and whoever is not in favor of the allies is looked 
upon, at Bethlehem, Pa., as being disloyal to the United States, 
as being a miserable hyphen. 

“T am not an enemy of the United States, nor of any other 
country,” Jesus would probably reply. “I am the friend of all. 
I am called the Prince of Peace; I am even worshipped as such. 
I am the enemy of war, and all that makes for war. I preach 
and teach non-resistance, the overcoming of evil with good, of 
hatred with love, of injustice with patience and forbearance 
This place is horribly mis-named. Instead of being called Beth- 
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lehem, ‘the place of bread,’ it should be called Beth Milchamah, 
‘the place of war.’ But for this place, this present frightful 
world-war might have ended a year ago. Because of it, it may 
drag on for months, perhaps for years, and mangle and cripple 
and kill yet hundreds of thousands of other innocents, and 
render homeless other millions of people.” 

At this juncture, he would probably be ordered to be gone. 
He would be told that they had no time for preachers nor 
visionaries; that the place for such men was with the other 
fools of the Henry Ford party. At Bethlehem, Pa., there was 
use only for practical men, for men with pepper in their blood, 
for men that knew a good money-making thing when they saw 
it, and were not fools enough to allow the chance of their lives 
to slip through their fingers. 

Schwab may rule on earth, but God still rules in Heaven. 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, may be mighty now, but Bethlehem, 
Judea, will, in the end, prove itself the mightier. 

The declaration at the latter place of ‘Peace on Beles ie 
earth and Good-Will among men,” will yet ™°¥™ 
drown the clangor of steel, the blows of hammer, the hissing 
of steam, to the tune of which ammunition is made and shipped 
from Bethlehem, Pa., at the average rate of one hundred and 
fifty carloads daily. 

He of Bethlehem, Judea, will not always walk along in 
shame and mortification, as he was represented, in a recent 
cartoon, passing with head low, and with hand over his eyes, 
over a battlefield, between countless, low, wooden, crosses, that 
mark the resting-place of fallen soldiers, an inscription beneath 
reading as follows: “With Christ’s help, we defeated the 
enemy, who left behind them thousands of dead and wounded.” 
How much more truthful that description of the cartoon 
would have been, if it had read: “With the aid of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and of other towns like unto it, and of all those 
whose brain and brawn and money have made possible the vast 
manufacture and shipment of instruments of destruction and 
slaughter, we defeated the enemy, who left behind them thou- 
sands of dead and wounded!” 

Yea, Bethlehem, Judea, will come into its own. The 
Prince of Peace will raise his head again. It is we, who are 
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now laboring under the sway of the grossest 


aren ite materialism, under the spell of greed, under the 
ce some yn, delusion that all is permissible that is not for- 


bidden by the statute books, it is we, who, on the 
day of reckoning, will hang our heads in shame and mortifica- 
tion, when thinking of all the graves we dug, of all the homes 
we darkened, of all the careers we blasted, of all the hopes we 
crushed. As we have done so will we be done by. 

Brighter days, humaner days, will follow these days of 
darkness and barbarity. Our Christmas happiness will be that 
of all the earth, and will last longer than a day or two. The 
dream of the prophets, the yearning of Israel, will be realized. 
There will be “Peace on earth and Good-Will among men.” 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Thoueh a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,’’ London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. ; : 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 
“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 


From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“Tn your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the ‘sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. .. . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. y 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Creation-myths are primitive man’s evidence to the 
modern world that he, no less than we, speculated on 
the mysteries of natural phenomena. No less than the 
modern man, also, did primitive man seek to explain 
the mysteries of practical life. His evidence of this 
striving is contained in the various types of the so- 
named Fall-myths common, in one form or another, to 
the traditions of all ancient peoples. 

It is not surprising that primitive man should have 
inquired into the perplexing problems of his daily life. 
He, too, endeavored to ascertain the reasons for cer- 
tain inexplicable conditions under which he lived. In 
the world about him he experienced incessant toil, un- 
necessary suffering, death? He asked the whys and 
wherefores of these common experiences, and he 
sought, to the best of his power, to interpret them. 

The questions that came to his mind were some such 
as these: Why does the beast of the field find his 
daily sustenance ready at hand while man, superiorly 
endowed, must struggle constantly and bitterly to eat 
bread in the sweat of his brow? Why does woman 
travail in pain and yet her desire is for her husband 
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who rules over her? Why does this constant and bitter 
struggle continue until man returns unto the dust 
whence he came? Why does man die at all? 

Advancing on the ladder of civilization, man, still 
primitive, is puzzled by the more subtle aspects of his 
daily experience. How did man attain to knowledge, 
to wisdom? Tow did he become possessed of the 
troublous and troubling conscience? Whence came 
his conscious sense of guilt and shame? . 

The Bible stories of the Garden of Eden and the 
so-called Fall of Man’ constitute the attempt of the 
ancient Hebrews to answer these questions. These 
stories relate how God planted'a garden in Eden and 
placed man therein to dress it and to keep it. In this 
garden were the “tree of life’ and “the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil”. Man was forbidden to eat of 
the latter on the pain of death. In course of time, 
however, the serpent, most cunning of all creatures, 
tempts woman, and through her man, to eat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. For 
this disobedience, God punishes the serpent, woman 
and man. The serpent is cursed henceforth to creep 
on his belly and to be at enmity with man; woman 
shall bring forth children in pain and, notwithstanding 
the pain of travail, her desire shall be to her husband ; 
man shall struggle hard with the soil, its thorns and 
thistles, and in the sweat of his face shall he eat bread, 
until he returns to the dust whence he came. | Finally, 
lest man, knowing good and evil, shall also strive to 
attain to immortality by eating from the tree of life, 
God drives him out of the Garden of Eden and places 
cherubim and a flaming sword to guard the tree of 
life which is in the midst of the garden. 

Comparative mythology will show that other primi- 
tive peoples possess Eden legends; trees, or food and 


2 Genesis 2:4; through chapter 3. 
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water, of life and death; serpents as tempters of men. 
Students will find parallels between these myths in 
Genesis and the Fall-myths of other peoples. Critics 
will prove that our Bible story is not of single author- 
ship but a composite of several legendary explanations 
that grappled with the mysterious phenomena under 
ecnsideration. But the problem of the average man 
today is not so much with the uniqueness or originality 
or authorship of these Bible stories, as with their in- 
terpretation from the point of view of the theology of 
the dominant religion and from the point of view of 
the Hebrew text as it stands and is accepted by Bible 
critics and by modern Judaism. 

Now, authoritative scholarship rejects the old theo- 
logic (Christian and Jewish) insistence upon Adam 
as the first man and Eve as the first woman. Etymo- 


logically, the Hebrew word for man is /sh and for. 


woman, /shha. Adam does not mean a man or the 
man; Hayvah (Eve) does not mean a woman or the 
woman. Adam is a common noun meaning mankind 
and Havvah is from the root meaning “to live’; the 
female of the species; “the mother of all living.” That 
the editor of these chapters of Genesis had not the 
slightest idea of conveying the thought that Adam 
and Eve were the names of the first pair is evidenced 
in the sentence, “And God created Adam in His own 
image, . . . male and female created he them” ;* 
and again, “In the day that God created Adam, 

F male and female created he them, and 
called their name Adam”.* It is obvious that our 
author is dealing with the experiences not of one man 
and one woman but of all.men. 


- 


2 The Babylonian Legend of Adapa relates how Adapa, favorite 
of the god Ea, ee the food and water of immortality, 
which the god Anu places before him, for the food and water 
of death, refuses to a and drink and thus brings death among 
men. 
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This is true of all myths. They are the concrete 
expression of the searchings and experience of the 
race, not of the protagonist in the story alone. The 
Babylonian Adapa legend, though dealing with the. 
favorite of Ea as an individual, nevertheless aims at 
explaining how mankind lost immortality. The He- 
brew legend, receiving its final form at a compara- 
tively late date and in a strata of civilization that was 
already influenced by Prophetic teaching, overcomes 
this difficulty by employing the common noun, Adam, 
the English counterpart of which is mankind. 

The most significant point in the Hebrew Fall-myth, 
however, is the fact that of all similar primitive leg- 
ends it alone contains the idea of “the Tree of Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil’. It is this purely Hebraic and 
genuinely Jewish contribution that raises this myth in 
importance above all others. Now, the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil is the tree of experience. 
“Knowledge of good and evil” is a Hebrew idiom 
expressing the age of intelligence and reason. The 
Promised Land, denied to the Israelites of the Exodus, 
is vouchsafed to the “little ones, . . . children that 
this day have no knowledge of good and evil”.® Bar- 
zillai, the Gileadite, the friend of King David, describ- 
ing himself as a very aged, burdensome and useless 
man, speaks of himself as one who can not “discern 
between good and evil’.® Isaiah of Jerusalem prog- 
nosticates a certain political event to occur before a 
child that is about to be born “shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good”. The tree of knowledge 
of good and evil in the Hebrew legend, therefore, 
symbolizes that period of mankind’s development when 
man began to reason consciously and to experience 
life intelligently. 

But the attributes of reason and intelligence, like 


5 Deut. 1: 38. €11 Sam. 19: 35. 
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that of immortality, primitive man conceived as belong- 
ing only to the gods, who did not intend to share them 
with man. Anu offers the food and water of immor- 
tality to Adapa only after the latter has become ac- 
quainted with the secrets of heaven and earth and the 
gods of necessity had to admit him into the inner circle. 
Prometheus stole the precious fire from heaven. So, 
according to the Hebrew legend, man ate of the pro- 
hibited fruit of the tree of knowledge and thus out- 
grew the state of childhood. Knowing “good and 
evil” he attained to wisdom. Capable of reasoning, 
he discovered the sense of shame and guilt. Possessed 
of intelligence, he became conscious of his conscience. 
None of these explanations of the subtler experi- 
ences of daily life could have emanated in antiquity 
from any but a Jewish source; and among the Jews 
only after the exilic period. The influence of Pro- 
phetic teachings had given the scribes who edited 
the Books composing the Bible, the point of view of 
ethical monotheism. Knowledge of good and evil, 
in Hebrew, as has been seen, is not identical with 
knowledge of right and wrong. But Jewish ideals 
. were now fully impregnated with the knowledge of 
right and wrong. It was for the compiler of the an- 
cient Hebrew legends that speculated on the less 
subtle problems of existence, therefore, not to dis- 
card the cruder legendary explanations, but to interpret 
them from the newer outlook upon practical life. 
This accounts for the conglomerate aspect of the 
Rible Fall-myth—the serpent as the tempter; the fail- 
ure of God to kill Adam and Havvah, though he ad- 
monished them not to eat of the fruit on the pain of 
death; the placing of the Babylonian cherubim and 
flaming sword to guard the tree of life. Our author 
was forced to answer the common queries of man’s 
struggle for food, the pain of woman’s travail, and 
the mystery of death with the traditions that had be- 
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come part of the oral history of the people. He did: 
not rationalize them; he could not. But he did re- 
mould them in accordance with the ethical conceptions 
of the Prophets. 

The Prophets had taught, above all things, that 
disobedience to God’s law had brought all the calami- 
ties upon Israel and Judah. The return from Exile 
was based on the conception of the Jews as God’s 
servant. The first requirement of a servant is obe- 
dience. Now, in the Exile and in the new common- 
wealth, life was incessant toil and suffering and ended 
only in death. To our author, as it is to certain 
modern pessimistic philosophers, life was a tragedy, 
a curse. Like the Prophets, he does not speculate on 
what might have been or what the future might bring. 
He is not interested in these. His concern is with 
the actual world about him. He attempts to explain 
that. He finds the old legends that grappled with the 
same problems ready at hand. He uses them. In 
true Prophetic spirit, he traces.all of men’s miseries to 
disobedience of God’s commands, 

A new opportunity had been granted the Jews for 
reconstructing the destroyed state, lost through dis- 
obedience. He, therefore, neither preaches nor moral- 
izes nor records history. He gives his people the 
good, common-sense philosophy of experience to guide 
them. He illustrates the cardinal offence with con- 
crete stories familiar to all. He paints a vivid picture 
of the words of the Deuteronomic Prophet, “See, I 
have set before thee this day . . . life and death, 
the blessing and the curse; therefore choose life that 
thou mayest live, thou and thy seed; to love the Lord 
thy God, to obey His voice and to cleave unto Him.”® 

In addition to the obvious fact that these chapters 
of Genesis deal with the experiences of mankind and 
not with the first human pair, there are several others 


TIsaiah 7: 15. § Deut. 30: 15-20. 
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to be noted and examined. Adam and Havvah do not 
die as a result of their disobedience; experience had 
shown our compiler that disobedience is not neces- 
sarily followed by death, but necessarily by shame, 
remorse, a guilty conscience, sorrow, pain and suffer- 
ing. 

The serpent probably belongs to the most ancient 
of the several legends that make up the Hebrew Fall- 
myth. Primitive man could not explain why the ser- 
pent, of all the beasts of the field, glided on his belly. 
He was always the enemy of man, coming upon him 
cunningly, mysteriously and with deadly effect. No 
wonder he was accounted “more subtle than any beast 
of the field,”® that in certain mythologic tales he sym- 
bolizes the genius of evil and that going upon his belly 
and eating dust all the days of his life was considered 
a curse of God!*® To extract from the sentence, 
“They shall bruise thee on the head and thou shalt 
bruise them on the heel,”** an interpretation that good 
will finally triumph over evil, is a privilege to be in- 
dulged only by partisan theologians. 

The expulsion from the garden and the cherubim 
and flaming sword to guard the tree of life** are 
remnants, with the serpent, of most ancient Fall- 
myths. They are echoes of the primitive conception 
of a jealous and vengeful God which our compiler, 
despite Prophetic instruction and authority, had not 
yet outgrown. God revenges Himself upon Adam, 
who had the temerity to disobey Him and to invade 
His domain of wisdom, fearing lest. he also invade 
the domain of eternal life just as Anu revenges him- 
self upon Adapa for rejecting the proffered food 
and drink of immortality, or Zeus directs Pandora to 
bring disease into the world and orders Hephaestus 
to chain Prometheus to the vulture-exposed rock. 


* Gren, 2-3)h 4Gen. 3: 16. 
IGene es 1.4: 12Gen, 3: 22-24. 
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In the temptation story, our author uses the terms 
Ish and Ishha and not Adam and Havvah for man 
and woman. He deliberately, though ungallantly, im- 
poses upon woman the guilt of disobedience. Woman 
is the tempter; man the tempted. Their first con- 
sciousness upon rising to the estate of intelligence and 
reason is the sex-consciousness. Their first adult- 
conscious act is to clothe themselves. This is an an- 
cient legend. The evils of sex must have been enor- 
mous. The author of the story was not a pessimist 
or a woman hater, as some authorities picture him.** 
Viewing the world of evil, remorse, sorrow and suffer- 
ing, he finds it, as some modern philosophers do, in 
the sex problem, in man’s most besetting frailty when 
tempted by woman. 

But the most important fact in the modern interpre- 
tation of the Bible Fall-myths is that our author does 
not mention the word sin in the entire narrative. Those 
who read the Hebrew know that these Genesis legends 
are not concerned with the origin of sin in the theo- 
logical sense, or the doctrine of original sin. Nor 
was there any such thought or doctrine in the mind 
or consciousness of any other Biblical writer. The 
Garden of Eden is mentioned several times in Jewish 
Scriptures, as a simile or a metaphor ;* but nowhere 
is the story of The Fall as a sim, original or otherwise, 
in which mankind is steeped, even alluded to.** 

If there had been the slightest thought of deriving 
a doctrine of original sin from these legends in the 


% Morris Jastrow, Jr., Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, 
page 58. 


14 Wzek. 28: 13, in which the city of Tyre is called ‘‘Eden, the 
Garden of God”; also Ezek. 36: 35, and Joel 2:8. 


% There are two passages in the Bible in which, it is claimed, 
the Sin of Adam-is mentioned—Amos 6: 7, and Job 31: 33. But 
even Christian versions of the Bible give alternate readings in 
the footnotes, as follows: Amos 6: 7 is translated in the text, 
“But they, like Adam, have transgressed the covenant”; the foot- 
note, however, translates the passage from the Hebrew correctly, 
“But they are as men that have transgressed,” ete. Job 31: 33 
is translated in the text, “If, like Adam, I have covered my 
transgressions”; the footnote, however, translates from the He- 
brew, “If, after the manner of men,” etc. 
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moral and ethical consciousness of the Jews, some 
reference of some kind would have been made some- 
where in the numerous excoriations of the people for 
their ethical and moral sins by the many writers dur- 
ing the many centuries of religious development in 
Hebrew Scriptures. The truth is that Christianity’s 
doctrine of original sin, with the other theological 
dogmas that ramify from such a doctrine, must be 
traced not to Genesis or to any other portion of the 
Jewish Bible, but to the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic 
literature—those writings which the Rabbis cast out 
of the Bible Canon when they determined what was 
and what was not to stand before the world as Jewish 
in conception and in spirit. 

The authors of the Apocrypha and the later Apoca- 
lypses lost sight entirely of the purpose the compiler 
of the Genesis legends had in mind. The latter 
philosophised on practical phases of life as he found 
it and expounded an explanation of toil, suffering 
and death; the former speculated on the theological 
phases of sin and death and promulgated a theory of 
their origin. They attempted to reconstruct the world 
on the hypothesis that sin and death had never entered 
it. The answer of the philosopher of Genesis-to an 
hypothesis like this would be: A world in which 
there is no knowledge of good and evil (in the ancient 
Hebrew sense) ; that is, a world in which Adam, or 
mankind, would be like children, innocent and sinless 
to be sure, but with faculties of intelligence and rea- 
son like those of the unborn babe of the Prophet 
Isaiah’s figure, or of the children in the wilderness, or 
of decrepit old men like Barzillai. 

But we surely expect more than this from the author 
of Genesis who wrote after the sublime ethical mono- 
theism of the great Prophets had been developed and 
taught—and, reading his chapters aright, we find it. 
He purposed re-interpreting the ancient legends that 
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were common property of all the people from the 
newer, the Prophetic point of view. We have seen 
how he spiritualized the Creation myth and the Sab- 
bath idea. Now he takes the myth of The Fall of 
Man and transforms it into the philosophy of The 
Rise of Man. Retaining the old legends as he retained 
the creation legend, he represents mankind as possessed 
of a new and important dignity. Man is created in 
the image of God. He has the very breath of divinity 
in him. By this divine element he lives; otherwise 
he is dust of the earth. Man must labor in the sweat 
of his brow; but labor is not an indignity, not a curse. 
God also works. Work is glorified. It is hallowed 
by Sabbath rest. Man has risen out of the state of 
childhood. His eyes are opened. He is endowed 
with intelligence, reason. He possesses the sense of 
shame. He recognizes the promptings of conscience. 
He must die, of course. He lacks immortality. But 
he is fit to be the friend and coworker of God. 

It is obvious, then, that, according to the Jewish 
Bible’s philosophy of life, man is not an irrevocably 
fallen being, steeped in sin, suffering and damned on 
account of the disobedience of a mythical first pair. 
On the contrary, man is a fisen being who, to para- 
phrase the words of the Psalmist, is crowned with 
glory and honor, for God created him but little lower 
than Himself.*® 


16 Psalm 8: 6. The Hebrew word is Elohim, God, not angels. 
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A Discourse At TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
By Rassi Jos. Krausxoprr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 9, 1916. 


To the student of history few phenomena are as strange 
as the delusions which from time to time seize upon whole 
peoples, that defy all reason, and laugh to scorn pu csons That 
all argument. Deis, Reasens 

At one time, a vast part of Europe was maddened by the 
belief that God was angered by the Mohammedan’s possession 
of the Holy Land, and that His wrath would com-  jyustratea by 
tinue unabated until the faithful shall have gone Crusades. 
forth to wrest His treasure from the infidel’s hand. And 
forth they went, nearly two centuries long, in crusade after 
crusade, even children joining one of these by the thousands, 
most of them falling easy prey to sword or famine or pesti- 
lence, the Holy Land continuing to this day in Moslem pos- 
session. 

At another time, the people went mad in fear of a devil, 
whom no human eye ever saw, and of hell-torments of which 
no mortal ever knew. The child in the cradle By Hell-fears. 
was nursed with the terror of them; the aged shook with 
fright at the thought of the fate awaiting them at the other 
side of the grave. The mind was occupied with signs and 
charms and spells, and the church was kept busy with incanta- 
tions and exorcisms, to ward off the power of the evil one. 
Harmless old women were charged with being in league with 
Satan, and were burned or drowned or hanged to rid the earth 
of the devil’s panders. Some oi the most veracious people 
testified to having seen them riding through the air on brooms, 
or casting spells on people that took immediate effect. Some 
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of the wisest judges sat in judgment upon the accused, and 
passed sentence of death upon them. 

Near the year 1000, a number of European nations were 
seized with the belief that the world was coming to an end, and 
Pa bseak a state of panic ensued. Commerce suspended, 
World Coming and industries stopped. Farmers saw no use in 
to an End. : : 

sowing seeds of which there could be no harvest. 
Credits and debts were forgotten; properties lost their value. 
Even beggars could not be gotten to possess themselves of 
treasures of which the rich sought to divest themselves. Dis- 
tinctions between classes and stations were ignored. The nearer 
the year 1000 approached, the greater grew the alarm, until the 
people were stricken by paroxysms of terror, beneath which 
many either passed away or were prostrated by strange dis- 
eases. Though the year 1000 came and went, and the world 
went on after it as it had gone before, the evil effects of the 
delusion did not wear off for many years after. 

There have been many other delusions as fateful as these, 
and under one of them the world has been laboring during the 

past year and a half. Almost half of Europe is 
Present War : : 
Due to of nothing so sure as that the other half is bent 
either upon its destruction, or upon replacing its 
civilization by barbarism, and its liberty by despotism. And in 
its efforts to prevent the other half from accomplishing its pur- 
pose, each half is gradually destroying itself. 

When the slaughters will be over, and the smoke of the 
battles will have cleared away, when the turf shall have grown 

over the hundreds of thousands of graves on 
Disillusion- : 
ment Will the battlefields, and many of the now gaping 

heart-wounds shall have closed, when the insane 
hatreds and passions shall have subsided, and cool and calm 
judgment shall have returned, the world will be surprised and 
humiliated to find that there was as little reason for the belief 
in the relentless determination of each half of the belligerents 
seeking the utter destruction or enslavement or brutalization of 
the other half, as there was for a belief in a devil or in hell- 
torments or in witches, or in the world coming to an end on a 
certain day, or in God being irreconcilably angry because one 
portion of the earth’s surface was in the possession of one 
people, and not of another. 
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And on that day, among the most surprised and humiliated 
will be those of the people of the United States, who allowed 
themselves to be seized with a paroxysm of fear 
that their land was about to be invaded by mighty Americans Un- 
enemies, and their large and flourishing seaboard Threatening 
towns blown to smithereens, and their men put to 
the edge of the sword, and their women and children sent 
adrift, and their possessions divided among the despoiler; and 
their raising a mighty clamor for preparing against the inva- 
sion, for calling hundreds of thousands of people from the 
plow and loom and furnace, from the shop and mill and labo- 
ratory, in order to train them in the arts of war; their raising a 
mighty clamor for setting every ammunition plant in the land, 
every navy-yard and ship-yard, to work, day and night, in turn- 
ing out greater dreadnoughts and battleships and cruisers and 
torpedo-boats and destroyers and submarines and aeroplanes 
than had ever been built, and vaster storehouses of ammuni- 
tion than had ever been assembled; their raising a mighty 
clamor for taxing the people if need be even to the breaking- 
point, in order to secure the billions of dollars needed to meet 
the colossal expenditure involved in such preparedness. 

So powerful has this mania grown, that an American citi- 
zen, who does not share the delusion, who argues to the con- 
trary, who tries to show that never in the history 

_of the United States was there less danger of in- Qpponents of 
vasion, such an one is generally regarded as lack- cused of Lack 
ing in patriotism, if he is not suspected or openly 
accused of being an enemy to his country. 

Notwithstanding such suspicions and accusations to which 
I lay myself open, I shall speak this morning as I feel my- 
self constrained to do, in the interest of what] yo atopein 
believe to be the highest good of our country the Minority. 
and humanity. 

It is not pleasant to be of the small minority, to speak 
where few care to listen, to reason where few want to be con- 
vinced. I know that it is easier to train with the majority, to 
speak of what all approve and all applaud. But I am used to 
stand with the minority; I have been there all my life. My 
religion has always been that of the minority, and my politics 
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have rarely been with the side that received the endorsement 
of the populace. I know what it is to receive the sneer of him 
who is with the majority, not because his study and reasoning 
have placed him there, but because he is either so constituted 
as naturally to incline toward the popular side, or his cupidity 
assures him that his personal advantage lies in that direction. 
I am where I am not because I think my judgment superior to 
that of others, but because I cannot do otherwise. To be true 
to others, 1 must, above all, be true to myself. Mine must be 
the hope that there may happen again what has often happened 
in the past, that the unpopular opinion of one time may be- 
come the loudly applauded conviction of a subsequent time, 
and that he, who at one time is denounced as lacking in patri- 
otism, if not worse, may be later recognized and acknowledged 
as one of his country’s truest patriots. 

I believe that, if danger of an attack from a foreign power 
there be, it will arise not from our not being better prepared 
Militarists Our 10% War than we are, but by reason of the mighty 
Only Danger, preparations which we are now strongly urged 
to make. I believe that foremost among the many theories 
which the present world-war has upset, and the many fallacies 
which it has exploded, stands the one time popular belief that 
preparation for war is the best protection against it. I believe 
that, had the belligerents not been trained in the arts of war 
and been equipped for it, they would never have sought re- 
course to arms for safeguarding their real or imaginary rights, 
they would gladly have turned to the Hague Tribunal for the 
adjudication of whatever difficulties had arisen between them. 
I, moreover, believe that never in the history of mankind was 
a time more fitting than the present for preparing for lasting 
peace, for ending all war, for disarming all nations, for putting 
the International Peace Tribunal at the Hague to the uses for 
which it was built and consecrated, for converting munition 
plants into factories of useful industries, and armies into 
productive laborers, and arsenals into centres of peace propa- 
ganda, and monies, wasted on military equipment, into means 
for realizing the most fervent hope of the noblest of mankind, 
that of Peace on earth and Good-Will among men. 


SI 


I know that it has become quite the style in these days to 
laud militarists to the sky as patriots, as men wide awake to the 
needs of our country, as true interpreters of the pa ciscts in 
belligerency of human nature, as true prophets 600d Company. 
of the inevitableness of war, and to berate pacifists as absurd 
mischievous, molly-coddles. If advocating the substitution of 
courts and treaties for wars and armies be deserving of being 
called molly-coddles, then may pacifists safely accept it as a 
title of distinction. For, if our pacifists deserve it, then it 
was deserved also by Isaiah and Micah and Jesus, and the 
other prophets of ancient Israel, and by Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Charles Sumner, William 
Lloyd Garrison, John Hay, David J. Brewer, William H. Taft, 
William J. Bryan, Emerson, Whittier, Beecher, Edward Eve- 
rett Hale, and other Americans of light and leading, each 
of whom lifted up his voice mightily, or used his pen power- 
fully, against war, and in favor or arbitration, each of whom 
pleaded eloquently and convincingly for the United States to 
lead the world out of strife into peace, out of discord into har- 
mony, out of hatred into good-will. And one of them, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, furnished the means for the erection of the 
magnificent Tribunal at the Hague, in which the Peace of the 
World is to have its permanent home. 

There is nothing easier than accusing people of cowardice 
for believing it inhuman to shed the blood of innocent fellow- 
beings. I believe that braver service is being ren- 
tered today by many a pacifist in hospitals near prayer Than 
the front than by many a militarist in the Mims 
trenches. And I trust that I may be pardoned for believing 
that I rendered as patriotic a service, and that I was in as 
great a danger, when, as National Relief Commissioner, during 
the Spanish-American War, I ministered in the height of 
summer in tropical Cuba, and under most distressing environ- 
ments, to the yellow-fever-stricken in the field-hospitals, as did 
those who fired their guns at the Spaniards. The fact that far 
more died from disease in the Cuban war than from enemy’s 
guns or rifles, and that Colonel Waring died at Havana, and 
Dr. McCook, my fellow-commissioner, returned from Santiago 
so debilitated that he never regained his former strength, and 
died before his time, goes far to prove that there are other 
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ways of offering one’s life to his country than by shouldering a 
rifle or firing a gun. Patriotism is capable of other definitions 
than the one that was given by a school boy in Washington, 
D. C., during the Cuban war. “Patriotism,” said he, “is killing 
Spaniards.” The general conception of a patriot is one who 
goes forth to lay down his life for his country. The truth of 
the matter is that he tries his hardest to save his own life, and 
to lay down that of another. There is more of patriotism in 
keeping alive than in putting to death, more of patriotism in 
preventing war than in fighting in it, more of patriotism in 
counselling against vast preparation for war than in agitating 
for it. I often wonder whether some of those, who loudly cry 
for preparedness, would be equally eager in the use of the 
armament prepared. Not a general but can tell you of those who 
are mouth-heroes in times of peace, and sword-cowards in 
times of war. And at timés, I wonder whether some of those, 
who wildly speak of the immediate need for greater war- 
preparations, would be equally wild, if they possessed no stock 
in this or that ammunition-making company, or if there were 
no likelihood of their deriving profits from some of the enor- 
mous contracts which war-preparation involves. 

We are told that we must begin at once with making the 
greatest war-preparations possible, because we are under an 

alarming menace of invasion. Asking for the 
Attack by a : 
Coalition of || name of the threatening invader, one tells us that 

it is Germany; another names Japan; a third, 
England allied with Japan and Mexico; a fourth, is quite sure 
that all the nations now at war, and who are now displeased 
with us—some of them because we are too neutral, and others 
because we are not neutral enough—will form a coalition 
against the United States, so as to recoup themselves at our 
expense for their enormous costs and losses. 

We shall not waste our time discussing the latter con- 
jecture, for, if there be truth in a number of the greatest na- 
Absuraity ot t#ons, or all of them, combining against us, of 
tite Fear, what avail would be even the greatest war- 
preparations ever conceived? Against a fleet such as that of 
England, which is more than twice as large as that of any other 
nation, against an armada as great as that, augmented by the 
fleets of nearly all the other nations of Europe, and that of 
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Japan, what could our fleet effect, even it were many times its 
present size? And what could our army, raised to the highest 
number possible, do against armies composed of nearly all the 
forces of Europe and of Japan? 

Let us, therefore, consider the conjectured invasion of 
but one of these nations, that of Germany. Asking for proofs 
of that country’s evil designs against the United 
States, we are told that none can be given, but ec by 
that the worst may be suspected. Asking what Sus?ected 
ground there is for such suspicion, we are told that, being over- 
crowded for room at home, she is desirous of colonial posses- 
sions elsewhere, and that, being consumed with ambition to 
master the world, she would have little scruple in trying to pos- 
sess herself of so vast and rich a country as ours. 

If it be true that Germany is overcrowded, why has there 
been, within recent years, next to no emigration from that 
country to our shores, or to any other? Why was g,ounatessness 
that country noted, up to the outbreak of the of Suspicion. 
present war, for its little poverty, and the general prosperity 
and contentment of its laboring people? Why so little non- 
employment in that country? If it be true that Germany has 
evil designs upon us, why did she not execute her will in the 
day of her might, when she had no other enemies against her, 
when she had her army intact and her ammunition and treas- 
ures unspent? Is it to be expected that she will undertake to 
do, in the day of her military and financial and industrial ex- 
haustion, what she would not do in the day of her strength? Is 
it to be expected that for the next twenty-five or even fifty 
years, she will be in a position to enter upon a war of the 
gigantic proportions which her invasion of the United States 
would assume, because there is every reason to believe that her 
attack on us would bring to our aid one or more of the other 
nations, as England’s first attack on us, in our War of the 
Revolution, brought France to our side? | 

And even if the United States were to stand alone in such 
a conflict with Germany, by what means would the latter trans- 
port the millions of men, and the no end of food 
and coal, and ammunition and other war material Impossibility of 
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her great liners could not convey across the 
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ocean more than two thousand soldiers, and the necessary 
equipment to last for a few months. At that rate, it would 
take a thousand steamers of largest size to transport a couple 
of millions of soldiers and the enormous equipment required. 
She has not that number of ships nor the means to secure them. 
And even if she had, it would take her a dozen years or more 
to build them. And the convoying them across the Atlantic, 
if England were to allow her safe passage, would call all her 
battleships into requisition, to which she would hardly consent, 
for fear of an invasion of her own shores by an enemy nearer 
home. 

And how and where would she land them? When the 
mighty fleets of England and France failed to force the Dar- 
danelles, and those of Italy and Russia failed to 
effect a landing in Bulgaria, and all the fleets of 
the allies failed to effect an entry into the harbor of Bremen 
or Hamburg, or Trieste, is it to be expected that Germany, 
more than three thousand miles from her base of supplies, will 
with greatest ease sail into our harbors, and do with them as 
she pleases? Has Cervera’s fate in the harbor of Santiago 
taught Germany no lesson? Have we proved ourselves un- 
skilled in the art of scattering and anchoring mines, inexperi- 
enced in the manufacture of dynamite, nitro-glycerine, ammu- 
nition, unprovided with wireless stations and battleships and 
forts, to bar the enemy’s way to our coast line? Have we 
proved ourselves in past wars, when we were not half our 
present size and strength, unable to rise to the occasion? Are 
our steel-works capable of turning out ammunition only for 
foreign powers, and none for our own country, should need 
for defense arise? Are our gigantic industrial establishments 
incapable of being converted into ammunition factories, in the 
hour of need? Will it take less time for the enemy to import 
his ammunition from a distance of over 3000 miles than for us 
to manufacture ours at home? 

Is it to be believed that Germany does not know that it 
took England three years, and 400,000 men, and two billions 
of dollars, to subdue one hundred thousand Boer 
peasants, who could not manufacture a single 
piece of ammunition in their own country, nor raise enough of 
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food for all the year round? Knowing this, she can easily 
figure it for herself how many men it would take, and how 
much money it would cost, and how many years it would re- 
quire to overcome a nation like ours, of 100,000,000 people, a 
country more than 3000 miles from the invader’s base of sup- 
plies, a country provided with inexhaustible resources, and 
with every railroad facility, for maintaining itself, and for sup- 
plying itself with the means of defense, a country of enormous 
wealth and unlimited credit, a country inhabited by a people 
that for vigor, energy, ingenuity, valor, has not its superior on 
the face of the globe. She knows what we did to England 
when we were but a handful of colonists, and she is scarcely 
foolish enough to deceive herself as to what might happen to 
her, were she to venture across the sea to attack us in the day 
of our might. 

Accuse Germany, if you will, of all manners of,crimes and 
sins, but you cannot charge her with stupidity. And I cannot 
conceive of a greater stupidity than for that 
country to enter upon another titanic struggle, Stupidity 
before the expiration of several scores of years. ermany’s 
A generation or two of men would have to grow 
up to take the place of the hundreds of thousands who have 
perished in this war, and all the energy and industry and thrift 
of several generations will be required to pay the colossal bills 
which this war has heaped up for that nation. And a much 
larger amount of tact and diplomacy and skill than that nation 
has hitherto displayed will be required to enable her to uproot 
the hatred and ill-will against her, which has been sown in the 
hearts of men, and to regain the world-trade which she pos- 
sessed before the outbreak of this war. Her one and unvary- 
ing policy henceforth must be to seek the peace and good-will 
of the nations, and not to threaten them with war. 

And of all nations, the United States would probably be 
the very last with which she would want to go to war, seeing 
that we are probably the best of her customers, 
and that probably one-fifth of our people is by Would Be Last 
birth or descent of German flesh and blood. Genaany Weald 

When this war shall end we shall find that ““*™ 
Germany, as well as every other nation engaged in it, will have 
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lost the taste for war, for scores of years to 
Nations Will : F 5 
Lose Taste come. They will be kept busy with healing 
or ar. . es . etc 

wounds, with repairing breeches, with providing 
pensions, with caring for cripples, with keeping green the 
graves of the millions, who sacrificed their lives in a war that 
had no reason and no gain. The absurdity of preparation, and 
the criminality and brutality and uselessness of war never — 
appeared to them in as clear a light before the war as it will 
after it shall have ceased. 

Our greatest danger is not some imaginary 

Our Only Dan- H 
ger—Prepara~- enetny across the seas, but the preparation- 
tion Howlers. a 

howler within our own borders. 


(To be Continued) 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Tagen a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon, Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high iatellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“Tn your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. 4 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 


By the same Author: 


Prejudice, Its Genesis and Exodus 


Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


Jesus—Man or God 


Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 
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Publications of Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 


A RABBI’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY—z250 Pages (New Edition). 
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Go Prepare or Not to Prepare? 
II. 


A Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rapst Jos. Krausxoprr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1916. 


Reading some of our papers and magazines, or listening to 
some of our militarists, one, who is easily influenced by what 
he reads or hears, is almost sure to come to the 
conclusion that our country is in imminent dan- jpg anyasion 
ger of an attack by one or more hostile, foreign, Jaen ea. 
powers, and as little prepared to ward it off as is 
a babe in the cradle. So lacking are we in means of defense, 
he is told, that, no sooner would the enemy heave into sight, 
than we would be obliged to pull down our dear Old Glory, 
and hoist the white flag of surrender. 

lf such declarations as to our country’s unpreparedness be 
true, is it not pertinent to ask: What has been done with the 
vast sums of money which we have spent during 
many, many years on army and navy, on fortifi- hat of the 
cations and armaments, sums so vast that I doubt ath aid oe 
whether anyone of us can adequately conceive 
the vastness of them? We speak very glibly in these days of 
billions: expenditure of billions of dollars, loan or indebtedness 
or wastage of billions of dollars, but how many of us realize 
that were each dollar of a billion to stand for one minute of 
time, a billion would almost cover all the minutes that have 
passed since the beginning of our common era, from the year 
t to the year 1916? Or, were each dollar of a billion a paper 
dollar, and each one of them closely pressed on top of the 
other, how many of us realize that the billion of them would 
‘reach a height of fifty-two miles? 
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We have expended during the past twenty years the sum 
of $3,191,000,000 on our army and navy, exclusive of pensions, 
which amounts annually to over $160,000,000, or 
eager Spent to more than three billions in twenty years. The 
Ne increase of our expenditure for military purposes 
in the year 1914 over that of 1897 amounted to more than 360 
per cent. In the year 1913 it rose to almost half a billion of 
dollars, more than that of Great Britain’s and Russia’s expen- 
diture for that purpose, and one-third more than that of Ger- 
many. During the same period of years that Germany’s mili- 
tary expenditure averaged but $183 per soldier annually, ours 
averaged $1,545. Our navy stands second only to that of 
Great Britain, Germany standing third, France fourth, Japan 
fifth. We have 19 dreadnaughts or super-dreadnaughts to 
Germany’s 16, and a navy twice as large as that of Japan. 
Nearly one million dollars, on an average, has been our daily 
expense for military purposes in recent years. 

Seventy per cent. of all our federal revenues has been 
used for the creation and maintenance of armies and navies 
and pensions and interest on war debts, and only thirty per 
cent. for the maintenance of our civil affairs. We are spending 
annually ten times as much on preparations for taking life as 
for maintaining life, the Agricultural Department, that makes 
our nation the largest food-producing country in the world, that 
maintains experimental stations in every State of the Union, 
and food-investigators in all parts of the world, receiving an 
appropriation of but $23,000,000 a year.* 


*“Admiral Fletcher, the highest active officer in the Navy, and com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet (whose judgment on Naval subjects, the 
Secretary of the Navy, before the Naval Committee declared he had 
sooner take than that of any man in the world) stated, at the naval hear- 
ings, during the last session of Congress, that we have a navy ‘superior 
to that of Germany, or any other nation, excepting Great Britaiw. In 
answer to the question: ‘Jf in war with Germany, could our navy suc- 
cessfully resist that of Germany?’, he answered ‘Yes’. 

“The armored fleet of Germany, consisting of battle ships, dread- 
naughts and predreadnaughts, armored cruisers and battle cruisers 
(built and building), in number is 52 (to say nothing of the vessels lost 
since January first, 1915). The fleet of the United States, of the same 
vessels, is in number 56, with over-40,000 more tonnage. Of twenty of 
Germany’s battle ships, 16 are not able to go more than 1,000 miles from 
base to engage in naval warfare. Not one of the 16 carry coal enough 
to go from Hamburg or Bremen to within 500 miles of New York and 
return. 

“The last five dreadnaughts authorized by Congress are superior to 
any six dreadnaughts Germany has, built or building. Our ships are 
better, larger, stronger and more heavily armored Our guns, are larger, 
stronger and more effective. Of the big guns of the ships, 12 inches and 
over, we have 284, while Germany has only 194 (built and building). — 

“President Wilson, in his message to Congress, December, 1914, de- 
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And yet, notwithstanding these enormous expenditures, we 
hear loud lamentations concerning our woeful unpreparedness, 
alarming stories of our fortless cities and gunless gy vounts Now 
forts, of our antiquated battleships and obsolete Asked. 
submarines, of our puny aeroplanes and meagre troops. Anda 
loud clamor is being raised for an army of a million men and 
more, and for a navy many times its present size, on both of 
which a billion dollars and a half are to be expended each 
year for a number of years, for construction and maintenance, 
which expenditure, including pensions, will mean $15 annually 
per capita of the population, $75 per family, about one-sixth 
of the verage earning of the American laborer. 

If it be true that, notwithstanding an expenditure for mili- 
tary purposes as colossal as ours has been in the past twenty 
years, our country has little to show for it, have jy avestieation 
we not as American citizens, who pay the bills, Imperative. 
the right to ask: “What has become of our money?’ Have 
we not the right to have a thorough investigation made to dis- 
cover how much of it has gone legitimately to ship-builders and 
ammunition-makers and contractors, and how much to grafters 
and hired advocates of larger preparedness? 

If our War Department has proved itself in the past ut- 
terly unfit to spend wisely the colossal sums that have been 
now being asked for the same purpose? If in 
of reasoning are we to expect that it will ex- Vill New 
pend more wisely the billions of dollars that are Pinera 
granted it for military purposes, by what manner 


+ 
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clared: ‘Let there be no misconception. The country has been misin- 
formed. We have not been negligent of national defense,’ 

“President Taft, in his speech in Chicago, November 10, before the 
National Security League, said: ‘Anverican coast defences are as good as 
any in the world’, 

“At the hearings in the last session of Congress (this year) General 
Erasmus M. Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery, whose duty it is, he said, 
to ‘be advised as to the character and sufficiency of our seacoast ar- 
‘mament’, stated: ‘My information is that our system of fortification is 
reasonably adequate for all defensive purposes which they are likely 
to be called upon to meet’; and further said, ‘I have been a close student 
of the whole subject naturally for a number of years and I know of no 
fortifications in the world, as far as my reading, observation and knowl- 
edge goes, that compare favorably in efficiency with ours’, General 
Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, considered one of the greatest experts in the 
country on fortifications and guns, at the hearings, considering the 
alterations then asked for, and now being made, said: ‘In my opinion 
these guns with the other advantages which our land-defense fortifications 
have, will be adequate for maintaining a successful combat with vessels of 
war armed with any gun which is now under construction anywhere in the 
world, to my knowledge.’ ””—Statement made by the Hon. Claude Kitchin, 
Leader of the House of Representatives, November 20, 1915. 
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the days of calm that have preceded these troublous times, 
our military authorities have been unable to adopt a safe course 
in the expediture of the money entrusted to them, by what 
canons of logic are we to conclude that, in these days of 
hysteria, cunningly infused into the masses, a course will be 
pursued that will look more to the interest of the Nation than 
to that of ship-builders, ammunition-makers, steel trusts, capi- 
talists, and the like? And how is any one to know, at the 
present time, what kind of ships and forts and aeroplanes and 
guns to build, seeing that all of them are undergoing, in actual 
warfare, thorough tests as to their best efficiency, whether, 
for instance, more super-dreadnaughts are to be built, that 
cost $15,000,000 each, and $1,000,000 each annually for up- 
keep, of which little or no use has as yet been made in this 
world-war, or submarines, that have not as yet established their 
effectiveness for sweeping from off the seas all kinds of crafts, 
big or little, merchant or marine? : 

And where is all the money to come from that is now being 
asked of Congress? Are we voluntarily, or at the connivance 
AT ah of some of our financial vampires, to bring upon 
Needs Been ourselves that oppression of militarism, which 
Provided For? 4 : 

we have so bitterly denounced in European na- 

tions? Have our real dangers been so provided for that we 
have plenty of money to spend on preparations against phantom 
enemies? Is our prosperity so assured that there is no danger 
of our being drained of our economic vitality, for the benefit 
of a comparatively small number of conscience-less, money- 
mad schemers? Can we afford to withdraw a million of men, 
of the strongest and ablest, from productive labor, and support 
each of them in unproductive employment, four years long? 
Have we rid our country of labor troubles, of tuberculosis, of 
city-congestion? Have we irrigated our millions of acress of 
arable desert lands? Have we solved our immigration prob- 
lem in the East, our Negro problem in the South, our Oriental 
problem in the West? Must our money be expended on prepa- 
rations against a phantom enemy from without, that has exist- 
ence only in minds affected with hysteria, and not on overcom- 
ing real enemies within, that seriously threaten our peace and 
prosperity ? 
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Think of what might have been done with the money 
which we have expended for military purposes, and for 
which, it is claimed, there is little to show? 

The cost of one battleship ($12,000,000), and Might Mace 
its upkeep ($800,000 annually)—and that after Bess, Spent 
twenty years is ready for the junk-heap—the 

cost and maintenance of such a ship for twenty years, 
would have purchased 7000 farms at $4000 each, and would 
have annually made 30,000 souls happy upon them, earning 
their own bread, and providing bread for others. Or it 
would have built 50 Trade Schools, equipped with all the 
necessary tools and appliances, in which 75,000 young men 
could have been taught, each year, one or other of the pro- 
ductive callings. Or it could have built a splendid macadam 
road between the cities of Chicago and New York. Or it 
could have duplicated a plant as big as that of Harvard 
College and Tuskegee Institute and Hampton Institute, com- 
bined, in which thousands of youths are being annually fitted 
for noble careers. Had the money, expended for all the battle- 
ships, that are now declared to be fit only for the junk heap, 
been applied to the eradication of tuberculosis, that dread, 
yet preventable and curable, disease, that annually com- 
mandeers of our population a human tribute of more than 
160,000 souls, might have been completely conquered by 
now. The cost of a mere gun on one of those great battle- 
ships would have sufficed to rear a splendid school or 
church; and the cost of a single practice-shot by one of these 
guns would have provided a year’s salary for two teachers in 
one of our public schools, or enough of bread to keep a number 
of families from starving in our slums for a year or more. 
Think of the uses to which the money could have been put that 
has been spent on the old war-ships, which, a few days ago, 
were condemned to be taken from our navy-yard, out to sea, 
there to be battered to pieces in target-practice. 

Had but a part of the billions of dollars which we have 
squandered on preparedness for war—only to learn that 
we are unprepared—been expended on plant- 
ing the seeds of justice and righteousness [oulg Have 
among the governments of the earth, on cul- We Prepared 


= : 7 : for Peace. 
tivating good-will among the different races 
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and peoples, on sending peace-apostles and _ peace- 
literature to the ends of the earth, for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the nations with the horrors of war, with the 
despotism of militarism, with the enormous cost and dan- 
gers of building up large armies and armaments, which, 
instead of preventing war, but attracts it as the magnate 
attracts the steel—had we thus expended part of our wasted 
money, we would have had to-day even less of an army 
and navy and of armaments than we have (such would also 
have been the case with the other nations) but our democ- 
racy might not have been in danger to-day of being sub- 
merged by militarism, and by the money-trusts and other 
selfish interests back of it. 

What have great armies and armaments ever been but 
invitations of war. There has never been, and there is not 
PEE ae Cee to-day, a greater fallacy than that prepared- 
War Makes ness for war assures peace. What nations 

have ever spent more monies for preparedness 
on land and sea than those that are now foremost in the 
greatest war that has ever been waged? Has their prepared- 
ness made for peace? Would any one of them have dared 
to enter upon war, had it not been prepared?’ Was Zang- 
will wrong when in his play, “War God,’ he declared that 
“the maxim “To safeguard peace we must prepare for war 
was forged in hell”, that “the wealth of ships and guns in- 
flames the minds, and creates the very war it would guard 
against”? 

Armed to the teeth, this present world-war leaped out 
of the arsenals and navy-yards and garrisons, which had 

been reared and equipped, as was believed, 


War-Prepara- _ solely in the interest of peace. War-Preparation, 
tion, People 


Were Told, the people were told, was but Peace-Insurance. 
Was Peace- 4 : 
Insurance. The annual payments were exceedingly high, and 


the people often grumbled, but they, were quieted 
down with assurances, especially by the inspired press, that 
Peace-Insurance is a paying investment, that war is terribly 
costly and disastrous and so shockingly cruel and bloody, that 
even the highest price is low when it assures continuance of 
peace. 
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And so nation upon nation insured to the utmost 
against war. Battleship was added to battleship, and ar- 
mament upon armament. Standing armies Suave 
doubled and trebled. Great Britain built up Heavy 
the largest navy ever known in the history of 
man; the continent called forth armies such as the world 
had never seen. And for the maintenance of both they ex- 
pended annually more than two billions of dollars, and 
heaped up national debts that aggregated thirty-five bil- 
lions of dollars. And to foot the bills, vast masses of people 
had to dispense almost with the necessities of life. The 
patience with which the people bore their burden is a touch- 
ing tribute to their intense love of peace, for, otherwise, they 
would have rebelled against the crushing exactions to which 
the militarist subjected them, on the plea that they were being 
shielded against horrible war. 

But, alas, their implicit trust was cruelly deceived. 
Into the waters of security which were to have extinguished 
the last glimmering ember of war, on which 

Only to Be 
they floated along confident of unbroken Rewarded With 
peace, a Serbian youth cast, one day, a lighted 
match, and lo, the water proved itself ‘Kerosene’, a 
name fittingly given it by some one. The flame thus 
started soon turned into a conflagration, that, before long, 
swept to the ends of the earth, and wrapped the world in 
agony and despair. 

It could not well have been otherwise, The nations 
had put their trust in false insurance. They had taken out 
policies that assured war, and not peace. gins attract 
Never in the history of mankind had arma- A™s. 
ment made for peace. Never had a boy carried a knife in 
his pocket but he found use for it. Never has a man, drunk 
with a sense of power, carried a shilelah or a bowie knife 
or a stiletto, but a quarrel was sure to arise, in which he 
found use for his weapon of defense. Arms attract arms; 
peace invites peace. Quakers tell us that none of their 
number, if known as such, was ever killed by an Indian, 
because Indians knew that Quakers loved peace and lived 
it, that they never carried arms. The treaty which William 
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Penn made with the Indians was never signed by either of 
the contracting parties, and never broken, though unsigned. 
The unarmed Quakers put their trust in the honor of the 
Indians, and the Indians put their trust in the peaceableness - 
of the Quakers. 

Preparation for war brought on the very war against 
which the nations had insured. The more one nation 
nue armed, the more the other felt obliged to arm. 
Bile a If one nation launched a battleship one day, 

the other laid the keel to one on the day fol- 
lowing. If one added one battalion to its army, the other 
increased it by two. If one mounted a 13-inch gun, the 
other gave order for one of 14-inch dimension. If one voted 
half a billion of dollars for preparation, the other was sure 
to vote a billion. The newer the army equipment of the 
one, the harder the other strove to find equipment newer 
still. Each sought the latest and best; each guarded what 
it found as the greatest of national secrets; each employed a 
regiment of spies to discover the secrets of the other. The 
fear of one nation getting a military advantage over the 
other gave rise to all manners of suspicion. In time, sus- 
picion became an obsession, the first symptom of a mind dis- 
ordered, for, nations go mad as well as individuals. Sus- 
picion gave a hostile construction to whatever it saw and 
heard. The slightest move aroused animosity; the merest 
real or imaginary slight was magnified into a deliberate 
attack or an open challenge. With such a state of mind, 
backed by armament and alliance, war could be delayed 
for a time, but not suppressed. It needed but the provoca- 
tion, and the war was on. 

That: provocation presented itself, at the end of June, 
1914, in the assassination of the Austrian heir to the throne, 
and his wife. The Teutons construed the 
murder as a shot at the hearts of their re- 
‘spective nations, and, being prepared, determined to punish, 
in self-defense, the nation back of the conspiracy. The 
Allies declared the Teuton’s self-defense to be an aggres- 
sive move, and, being prepared, determined to check the 
ageressor. Each of the contending parties, relying on its 


Madness Begat 
ar. 
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military strength, refused to recede from its position, and, 
when August dawned it found them arrayed against each 
other in the bloodiest war that has ever been waged. Had 
neither of them been armed, the International Court at The 
Hague would have decided the contention between them, 
as our national courts settle difficulties between individuals. 

Mighty armies and navies and armaments, and the mili- 
tarist who brought them into existence, and great corporate 
bodies and money-powers, that. derive enormous 
profits from the manufacture of ammunition, and Phe, Demons 
from the huge contracts and financial loans called Brzopeat 
forth by war, these are the demons that brought 
forth this present world-war, that, for more than a year and a 
half, has exacted its daily holocausts of thousands of human 
lives. 

And these are the demons back of the clamor for war- 
preparation that is now being raised in our own country by 
those who worship at the feet of Moloch and ay. pemons 
Mammon; and by those militarists, who are burn- Behind Ours. 
ing with desire to distinguish themselves on battlefield or upon 
the sea; and by those guileless ones, who sincerely believe that 
they are serving the highest interests of their country, little 
suspecting that they are being used as tools, and by those of 
little mind and less courage, who have been greatly frightened 
by stories of an imminent invasion of barbarians and savages, 
and who have allowed their fear to develop into malignant 
hysteria. We are told of a woman, in one of our seaboard 
towns, who is having constructed beneath her house a subter- 
ranean chamber of heavy concrete, in which to conceal herself 
when the enemy makes his appearance, and who is making 
preparations to have it supplied with enough of food and air 
and water to withstand a siege of many months, and who is 
even talking of having a bomb-proof armor built for herself, 
into which to crawl when the bombardment commences. And a 
pastor of a certain church has recommended that Days of 
Prayer and Penance be even now proclaimed by the President 
of the United States, that God may ward off betimes the 
calamity which is almost upon our threshold. 
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Read the “Peril” articles in our magazines and news- 
papers, listen to the after-dinner speeches in which attention 
By eretvaabie VTi) called to the appalling unpreparedness of our 
Masqueraded country, scan the names of those who are fore- 
as Patriotism. 4 

most among the organizers of preparedness- 
meetings, and most conspicuous among the agitators of a large 
army and a larger navy and greater armaments and stronger 
fortifications, and most insistent on ministers preaching pre- 
paredness sermons, and note how many of them are military 
men, financiers, stock-brokers, manufacturers of or dealers 
in materials needed in war, men who may reasonably be sus- 
pected of being actuated by motives other than those tending 
to the highest welfare of their country. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that all who ad- 
vocate preparedness have selfish ends in view, that many of 
“Last Refuge of them are not actuated by the highest sentiments 
a Scoundrel.” Of patriotism, mistaken though it be in this 
particular instance. What I do mean to convey is that many 
of those who have gains to seek through preparedness, di- 
rectly or indirectly, are most vehemently and most vociferously 
in favor of it. I know of one, very fervent in preparedness- 
patriotism, at the present moment, who, some time ago, 
confessed that he had not voted in five years. Of an- 
other, who lives abroad, who has expatriated himself be- 
cause this country is no longer good enough for him, but who 
is, nevertheless, still heavily interested in certain industries of 
ours that enter largely in the manufacture of armaments, of 
him I have been told that he has written a letter to one of our 
citizens, in which he scathingly denounces our criminal negli- 
gence in not preparing ourselves, while there is still time, 
against a war which we cannot possibly escape. People such 
as these come dangerously near answering Dr. Sam. John- 
son’s definition of patriotism: “The last refuge of a scoundrel.” 
To that class of patriots have belonged those who mulcted 
their country out of millions of dollars from the sale of war- 
materials, much of the goods delivered having been contrary 
to specifications, unfit for the purposes intended, some of them 
having proved disastrous to the army by reason of their unfit- 
ness or adulteration. 
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Except the Spanish naval excursion to Cuba, in 18098, 
there has been not even a semblance of an attack on us in more 
than a hundred years, and, but for the howling 
of the yellow press, even that Spanish skirmish fhe Sreater 
would probably not have taken place. And there the Nearer 


the War. 

is no likelihood of another attack for many hun- 

dreds of years to come, if ever, unless we shall provoke it. A 
popular European proverb says: “Who wants to go to the 
devil, him the devil fetches.” It is the same with war: if we 
want it, we can have it; we need but greatly prepare for it, 
and we shall find ample use for our preparations. ‘‘Whatso- 
ever a man soweth,” says the Bible, “that shall he reap.” If 
we scatter preparedness, we shall surely reap a harvest of 
war. 

A recent cartoon represents Uncle Sam riding a balky 
mule, named Preparedness, that is recoiling from the edge 
of a precipice, from the bottom of which are protruding great 
masses of bayonets, on which are inscribed the words: Mili- 
tarism, Autocracy, Extravagance, Debt, High Taxes, Conscrip~ 
tion, Corruption, Dissension, and the like. Beneath are the 
words: “Look before Leaping.” 

It is a timely warning. Let us, loyal American citizens, 
heed it. The United States has other and nobler work to do 
than to prepare for war. Ours is the duty to ES ad 
prepare ourselves, and to prepare the world, for to Prepare 

5 AES +) itor) Peace: 
peace. Of this peace-mission of ours I shall 
speak to you in my next discourse. 
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A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Sachs a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a nove 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 
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SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude a Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand: 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.’ 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great pegple that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, Aare in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. . . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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ADDRESS AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, PHILADELPHIA, AT THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENARY OF THE Rey. Dr. SAMUEL 
Hirscu, NoveMBER 7, 1915, BY Rev. Dr. Gerson B. Levt. 


I am deeply grateful for the privilege you have extended 
to me, though I cannot be unmindful of the grave responsibility 
shouldered in the attempt to bring a message to this pulpit 
served at one time by a preacher, who in the history of the 
Reform movement, has been called the Prophet of Reform 
Judaism, at another time by the philosopher, and now too by 
one of the leaders of American Judaism, who has distinguished 
himself by his consistent labor in making Judaism not merely 
a form of worship—a manner of conduct of public worship, 
but a form of life and activity in the world outside, and if 
prophetic spirit had been mine, f should have foreseen that here 
too would be realized what in Chicago we have learned to ac- 
cept without question. There is an old law that the owner of 
the field or the vineyard should, in the harvesting, leave the 
corners, and a few stray sheaves for the poor who might come 


~ after to find some grains for his humble fare. But Dr. Hirsch 


is unorthodox in Chicago, and we know there, and you know 
it here, that when he is through everyone is as well. New 
sheaves there are none in the field or the corners; let me but 
claim to help carry to grain treasuries wheat which has been 
harvested. Or if the suggestion of the week’s pentateuchal 
portion be followed, let we but dig some more out of the wells 
that the fathers have opened, calling the wells by the same 
names as did the fathers. 

The Reform movement is indeed an attempt, honest and 
sincere, of cleaning away the rubbish and the broken stone 
that had fallen into the well of living waters. Whether the 
rubbish clogging the well is lifeless ceremony, or a discordant, 
unreconciled, self-divided consciousness, Reform Judaism im- 


i plies that the first work in the regeneration of Israel, and: in 


the freeing of the religious spi-it, must be a reconsideration of 
Israel’s worth and work in the tight of the last word of truth, in 
the demands of the last day. This was the work of Samuel 
Hirsch. He was more than the Rabbi of any one congregation. 
For all of us, he grouped the mass of material, legacy of 
Israel’s thinkers of earlier days, and reconstructed a philosophy 
of Israel as a living challeng? to a world that had long ago 
thought Judaism no longer vital. The wells that hasty non- 
Jewish thinkers had considered just rubbish heaps, were by 
him reopened and once more Itving waters came forth. 

It is to be noted that in a volume published in Hebrew, a 
few years ago, on the History of Jewish Philosophy, the name 
of Samuel Hirsch is last, but after many men who wrote to 
reconstruct, reinterpret or justify Judaism, Samuel Hirsch was 
the first to write in a vernacular, and not in the language of 
scholarly or historical memories. This was sign of a new day. 
Philosophy written in a language that the learned world can- 
not understand may easily degenerate into family narrative; 
so may history dwindle into mere proud tribal tradition. A 
sense of responsibility comes to him who would write, that all 
may read, the page that frierid will study to confirm and that 
opponent must study to confute. For so philosophy revives 
its youth; even the prayer-book becoming an open book, clari- 
ies itself when once the need is heeded and a vernacular is 
asked to carry the thoughts of prayer. In this sense, Reform 
Judaism, by its use of the vernacular, as done by its first 
philosopher, was putting itself in the position of a challenger 
showing his powers. Certainly, Samuel Hirsch thought the 
peace of Judaism safe in the world’s work, if the very term of 
speech of Hegel could be made to approve Jewish claim, and 
if in the language that all mer could read Judaism would speak 
once more. This contention is justified by the others who 
worked to the same end—the re-establishment of Israel’s 
claim to a share of the intellectual and religious possession of 
the race—and who also used the vernacular. Thus Zunz was, 
in the days when Samuel Hirsch was outlining its philosophy, 
writing of its homiletics and liturgy, and Herzfeld of its history. 

In a small book, a catechism, Samuel Hirsch sums up the 
position of Judaism in general and Reform Judaism in particu- 
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lar. Judaism came to the world as the opponent of Heathen- 
ism, but Heathenism is not a matter of a period in the world’s 
history. Men do not escape it or its blandishments merely by 
coming into the world at a time when the period Heathenism is 
passed. “When men believe that they give to God, they are 
heathens,’ teaches Samuel Hirsch, and if that is true they can 
be contemporary men and women. Heathenism may then be 
found in many camps to-day. It may be found, perhaps, in the 
camp of the so-called orthodoxy, where so many pride them- 
selves in giving to the Lord. Outside of the walls of the syna- 
gogue, they act and feel and eat, and read and speak as do 
many others whose synagogue life is different, but in the four 
walls of the synagogue nothing may be changed. Indeed, if a 
word or phrase in the liturgy would be changed these leaders 
of orthodoxy say they would not feel at home even in God’s 
house. As if in the history of the synagogue there ever was a 
time where all synagogues worshipped in exactly the same 
wording, letter for letter. It is the pride of Judaism that there 
was always the possibility of adding to or taking away from the 
prayer-book without having the orthodoxy of the book or the 
synagogue questioned, merely because of the adding or sub- 
traction. Some one has said that in the history of social uplift 
plans, the worst plans have come from the very rich because 
they were able to pay for their mistakes. Perhaps some in 
mock orthodoxy are so rich in spirit that they give themselves 
the great luxury of living one day in seven in a world apart, 
of praying in a language that they do not understand—in the 
thought that they are giving this unknown language, this 
strange day, the foreign diet to God. NHeathenism can be 
found, then, at any time in history, and this alone would make 
Judaism, as the opponent, an eternal necessity. 

Judaism narrates that man was created in the image of 
God, and the carrying out of the ideal implied in this likeness 
is its message. Samuel Hirsch is not concerned with mystical 
interpretations that might possibly play around the God-man- 
likeness. He finds the key to its sober meaning in the sentence 
immediately following it in the creation narrative. Man is 
child of God, formed in His image, because like God he has 
power, like Him he is a creator and ruler. The fulfillment of 
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man’s life is when he has brought all of his powers into play 
and use. The Christian ideal, as emphasized in all the churches 
unto recent date, is entirely different. The world and the 
flesh are to be denied and mortified; the earth and man are of 
necessity companions in sin. Judaism of old, as witnesses the 
prayer, ‘“O Lord, the soul which Thou hast given unto me is 
pure,” had no such notion of man’s innate and eternal sinful- 
ness, except when he would not make himself a partner in God’s 
work. “Shutaf lemaase vereshith.” Perhaps it is for the rea- 
son that Samuel Hirsch had before him Christian doctrine of 
earth taint and the necessity of separation from the world, if 
man would be saintly, that he so strongly emphasized the sec- 
ond element in the fourth commandment—“six days shalt thou 
labor.” Sinfulness, as Judaism according to Samuel Hirsch 
emphasizes it, is product of man’s unwillingness to be a creator. 
The saint of Israel is not separated from the world. He is not 
the hermit of the wilderness. He is the man of home, of work, 
of fellowship’s duties accepted and justified. 

Some of us have been misled by phrases which we could 
not understand, or by examples of men and women and their 
teachings and have come to read into our religion something 
that does not belong there. We have often heard that certain 
things should be done “Leshem Shamayim”—for the Sake of 
Heaven, and have come to think too of the earth and its work 
as compromises, and a life of devotion away from it and to 
God in the Christian sense as a duty. “Every community or- 
ganized for the sake of God will last,” says the teacher in Pirke 
Aboth. But it is significant that in the Aboth di Rabbi Nathan, 
there is a reading which substitutes “Mitzvah” for “Shamayim” 
and that an old commentator in answering the question what 
is meant by “for the sake of Heaven”? answers, “Latorah 
ulmaasim Tovim,” “for the law and for good deeds.” 

With this teaching it is quite natural that religion should 
emphasize social duty. Only within recent years have Christian 
thinkers come to emphasize this. Creeds in Christianity were 
without the social emphasis. “In every formative age the 
church has felt the need of defining and anchoring its ortho- 
doxy in formal statements of belief. If in all these stately 
documents there is any trace of social consciousness, or any 
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sense that the Christian Church has the divine mission to 
change this sad old earth into the Kingdom of God, I should 
be glad to have it pointed out,’ writes Rauschenbusch in his 
Christianizing the Social Order. The corollary to ‘‘man is un- 
worthy” is, man is to be neglected. Judaism, on the contrary, 
insists that man is worthy of man’s best, and the doctrine is 
not new. R. Assi, says an old tradition, lay on his deathbed. 
A disciple came to see him and found him weeping. “Master, 
why weepest thou? Is there a law which thou hast not learned, 
and thou hast kept away from the affairs of men?” “For that 
very reason do I weep. What answer may | give on the day 
of reckoning for not having had part in the affairs of men.” 
The social duty is clearly worded in Judaism, and the Jew 
feels it. The valuation that Samuel Hirsch makes of the vari- 
ous forms of the fourth commandment as found in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy is but another way of emphasizing the same 
teaching. He values the reading of Deuteronomy “in order that 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou,” far above that of Exodus. 

In all of this there is implied a history as well as a doc- 
trine. Judaism has had time to test its own teaching and its 
survival is proof that the teaching was worth while. But His- 
torical Judaism and orthodoxy are not the same. And His- 
torical Judaism did not stop, as the orthodox of the convenient 
kind seem to think, with the nineteenth century. Judaism is old 
enough and has been long enough on earth to have had acquain- 
tance with every heterodoxy and orthodoxy, with every heresy 
and ceremony. And there is reason to believe that scars of 
the encounter are to be found here and there. A true sense of 
Historical Judaism would not be for conserving everything, 
merely on the plea of age, as does ungenuine orthodoxy. Sam- 
uel Hirsch does not even seek to make the destruction between 
form and ceremony on the one hand, doctrine and universal 
norm on the other. Form is child of religious longing no more 
than is universal norm. They spring from the same desires 
and are both of them subject to tradition and environment, 
if perhaps in unequal degree. But Judaism should maintain its 
right, so often unconsciously practiced, of emphasizing its 
teaching as the age requires. This transfer of emphasis from 
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time to time is not a sign of faithlessness—rather a sign of 
abiding faith. 

From this the new generation must gather inspiration. If 
you will recall the story of the wells once more, you will recali 
too that as long as the servants of Isaac opened only the wells 
that Abraham of old had opened there is nothing said of what 
they found. It was only when they applied the skill they had 
gained to opening a new one and adding to the possessions of 
the tribe that the phrase ‘“‘and they found there a well of liv- 
ing waters,” is registered. Out of a recognition of the strivings 
of those who went before, may we gain more strength in 
life’s work. May we, in the days to come, and perhaps in new 
ways, learn from them how to emphasize man’s copartnership 
with God in the world, and certainly his copartnership with 
man in the calling into life of the Kingdom of God. Amen. 
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from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,’ London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 
: “Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
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Go Prepare or Not to Prepare ? 
Ii. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rassi Jos. Krausxorpr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 30, 1910. 


In the year 1898, the Czar of Russia issued an invitation 
to the nations of the earth to a conference, for a consideration 
of their disarmament. Remarkable as was the au- 
thorship of that Rescript, the clearness with Dison 
which it set forth the calamity that was threaten- iae 
ing the world was more remarkable still, was, in the light of 
recent happenings, even prophetic. There was no misunder- 
standing of its meaning when it declared that: 


“Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of 
destruction, which, though to-day regarded as the last work of science, are 
destined to-morrow to lose all value in consequence of some fresh dis- 
covery in the same field. National culture, economic progress, and the 
production of wealth are either paralyzed or checked in development. 
Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each power increase, so do 
they less and less fulfill the object which the governments have set before 
themselves, 

Economic erises, due in great part to the system of armaments @ out- 
rance, and the continual danger which lies in this massing of war mate- 
rial, are transforming the armed peace of our days into a crushing bur- 
den, which the people have more and more difficulty in bearing. 

It appears evident, then, that if this state of things is prolonged, it 
will inevitably lead to ‘the very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, 
and the horrors of which make every thinking being shudder in advance. 
For all nations it is a supreme duty to put an end to. these constant arma- 
ments, and to seek means for warding off the calamities which threaten 
the whole world.” 


The year following saw that Conference meet at the 
Hague, consisting of more than one hundred representatives 
‘of twenty-six nations. For more than two Qiiterence 
months they wrestled with the mighty problem.of Meets. 
disarmament that had brought them together, at times hopeful, 
at times despairing of a solution, while the world was prayer- 
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fully awaiting the result. At last, they agreed that limitation of 
armament was greatly to be desired, and resolved upon a 
course of action looking to effecting conciliation in the event of 
difficulty arising between nations. When they adjourned, it 
was to meet again, a few years later, to dispose of yet other 
difficulties in the way of disarmament, and to approach nearer 
to their ultimate goal, that of making arbitration take the place 
of war. 

Small as the result of that Conference was, many rejoiced 
at its achievement. To them the Conference seemed the be- 
Some Hopeful giaming of the end of war. In his enthusiasm, 
of Results. the Hon. Oscar S. Straus declared, “In the future, 
instead of the barbarous cry, “To arms! To arms!’ we shall 
hear another cry, ‘To the Hague! To the Hague?” The 
palace hall in which the Conference met chanced to contain a 
celebrated painting representing Peace entering to close the 
portals of the Temple of Janus, which, in ancient Rome, was 
kept open only in times of war. That picture was widely 
hailed as another prophecy of the blessed age at hand, when 
the gates to the doors of war would be closed, and would re- 
main closed forever. 

Others had their serious doubt as to any good resulting 
from that Conference. Some suspected the Czar’s motives. 
Others Doubtful. Others believed him to have been made the tool 
of some Machiavellian trickster, who was contriving a trap for 
some of the great European powers. Kipling’s poem, “The 
Truce of the Bear,’ which appeared in The London Times, 
a day or two after the Czar’s Rescript had been published, was 
believed to be the true interpretation of the “Russian Ruse.” 
In that poem, a hunter, fancying that the bear was pleading 
for mercy, pitied him, and delayed his shot for one brief mo- 
ment. The next moment the bear was upon him, and “ripped 
his face away.” 

In that same year, and despite resolutions of that Con- 
ference, England entered upon its war with the Boers. In the 
WarsEnsue. year following the International Forces pro- 
ceded against the Boxers in China. Four years after this, Rus- 
sia herself, the caller of the Conference, commenced her calam- 
itous struggle with Japan. 
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Nevertheless, in 1907, eight years after the first one, a 
second Conference was held at the same place, in which forty- 
six nations were represented. The frightful loss 4 g.oona 
of life and means in the wars that had been Conference. _ 
waged in the interim seemed to have made the heads of the na- 
tions all the more eager to find a way that shall make it pos- 
sible for arbitration to take the place of arms in disposing of 
international difficulties. The first Conference, they claimed, 
had not been without results, notwithstanding the wars that 
had ensued. Scores of treaties had been signed by nations, 
that might have come to blows, but for the mediation of the 
Hague Tribunal. 

When after four months’ wrangling the second Con- 
ference adjourned, it was found that the question of disarma- 
ment was left where the Czar of Russia had __ 
found it, eight years earlier. The delegates Does Net 
talked and debated, declared and professed, ad- : 
vanced and retreated, pressed and evaded, posed and imposed, 
but they would not talk disarmament, for which express pur- 
pose the Imperial Rescript had been issued. They adopted 
some resolutions looking to better modes of effecting concilia- 
tions and preventing hostilities, to greater protection of the 
rights of neutrals, to prohibition of explosive projectiles being 
hurled from balloons, and the like. Its most important enact- 
ment was the authorization of a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at the Hague, the judges of which to be chosen by the 
respective nations, for which court Mr. Andrew Carnegie built 
a majestic palace, in which the third Conference was to meet 
in 1917. ; 

That third Conference will not be held—not in 1917. There 
is not enough of shamelessness left in the nations to face the 
world with another series of resolutions, to be 


vi Militarism Pre- 
violated perhaps on the day after adjournment. Miitasm rr 


Not a nation, that engaged in war since the first fBitd Con- 
Conference met at the Hague, that seemed to 

care a rap for the resolutions which it had helped to adopt, if 
it thought of the Hague at all. When self-interest commanded 
war, the good of the other nations had little power to halt it. 


When the chances of an easy victory beckoned, the conscious- 
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ness of being prepared to wrest that victory, put every consid- 
eration of peaceful arbitration to naught. Every attempt to 
bring the matter of disarmament direct before either of the 
Hague Conferences was thwarted by the militarists. The real 
statesmen present, they who looked into the future and fore- 
saw consequences, who handled the finances of their respective 
nations, and counted the cost of war, these tried their best to 
prevent a world-war, which was threatening even then, by 
effecting a gradual reduction of armies, navies, and armaments, 
with a view to their ultimate abolition. But their wisdom was 
doomed by the artifices of self-seeking diplomats, and their 
voices drowned bythe outcries of ambitious militarists, and of 
the money-seeking agencies back of them. There never was, 
and there never will be, disarmament where the voice of the 
militarist is mighty. And as long as there will be armies, 
navies, and armaments, there will be militarists. And as long 
as there will be militarists so long will there be war. 

I do not for one moment doubt the sincerity of the Rus- 
sian Czar when he issued his Rescript for Disarmament. I be- 

lieve that he meant every word of it. I believe 
Rulers of Great é : 
Nations Faver that he foresaw what has since become a fright- 

ful reality, and what despite his autocratic power 
he could not prevent, because the power of the militarists of 
his land was more autocratic still. 

And I believe that the King of England wanted this 
world-war as little as the Czar of Russia wanted it; that, with 
France and Russia arrayed against Germany, and with others 
sure to join on that side, the militarists of England saw their 
opportunity, and rushed into the war, feeling sure that, once 
in the war, the King and the people will regard it their patri- 
otic duty to stand by their country, right or wrong. 

We know how hard the King of Italy tried to keep his 
country out of this world-war, and how the militarists of his 
land howled for it till his very throne was in danger. And so 
he was obliged to declare war against his neighbor-country, 
Austria, with which his had been leagued for some thirty years, 
and which, by its offer of large grants of territory, had sought 
to spare the Italian people the horrible slaughters they have 
since endured. 
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And we know how hard the King of Greece is trying to 
down the clamors of militarists, and keep his people out of 
this terrible war. With little or no protest, he submits to in- 
vasions of his neutral land, that are in violation of enactments 
of the Hague Conferences, regarding the peace of his people 
of greater concern than the humiliation of his pride and the 
violation of his rights. 

And I believe that but for this accursed militarism, the 
German Kaiser would not have been in this war, that, but for 
it, there would have been no war at all. I believe that he 
wanted this present world-carnage as little as it was wanted 
by the other rulers of Europe. I know that it is quite the 
rage to hold him responsible for this war, to charge it to his 
ambition and blood-thirstiness, and what not. But I also re- 
member his declaration, publicly repeated several times, that, 
if the peace of Europe lay in his hand, he would take good 
care that it would never be disturbed. I know that, during 
twenty-six years of his emperorship, Germany was free from 
war, though there were provocations in plenty, while England, 
Russia, Japan, China, Italy, Turkey, the United States, Spain, 
Greece, and the Balkan States, were in the throes of it. I know 
that if he had wanted war, there were times during his reign 
when the league against him was not as strong as it was in 
1914, and when some of those now at war with him—England, 
Russia, Japan, Italy—were engaged in long and desperate 
warfare, at whom it would have been comparatively 
easy to strike a victorious blow by leaguing with their enemies. 
I have heard it stated that his name was on the list 
for the Noble Peace Prize, at the time when the war started, 
that Mr. Andrew Carnegie hailed him as the Prince of 
Peace. I have read that Mr. Alfred H. Fried, winner of a 
Noble Prize, declared that “the German Emperor’s rightful 
name is not “War Lord,’ but ‘Peace Lord’ of Europe,” and that 
Mr. Norman Angell stated that “those who consider the Kai- 
ser a disturber of the peace of Europe are speaking in ignoz- 
ance of the character of the man.” This statement, according 
to The New York Times Review of Books, December 22, 1912, 
received the endorsement of Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Pres- 
ident of the University of California, who said: “Mr. Fried 
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is entirely within the truth when he sets forth the Ger- 
man Emperor as the well-convinced friend of peace.” 
No, I do not think that any of the heads of the European 
powers are responsible for this war. Former Secretary of 
: State, Mr. Wm. J. Bryan, tells us that when, at 
Militarism . Poa ce : : 
Mightier Than the beginning of this war, the President offered 
mediation to the rulers of the contending nations, 
each one promptly disclaimed responsibility for the outbreak 
of the war. I believe that they tried their hardest to keep their 
respective countries out of it, but that, in the end, they had to 
yield because militarism was too mighty for them. The Fran- 
kenstein they had built up mastered its master. It had acquired 
the skill and armament for warfare; it had armies and navies 
for war; having these, it wanted war, and it rested not till it 
had its wish. And God alone knows how long it will continue 
to have its way, at the cost of the hearts’ blood of the nations 
involved, and at the incalculable injury to numbers of other 
nations! 
And such a Frankenstein our clamarous advocates of 
greater preparedness propose building up in our own country, 
Dat to effect by it, in time, our own ruin. And hun- 
Militarism Ad- mie 
SONI. dreds of thousands of credulous citizens of ours, 
frightened by tales of a threatening invasion by 
a monstrous phantom enemy, and unacquainted with the pres- 
ent strength of our army and navy, of our forts and armaments, 
echo the clamors of militarists and munition makers, and of 
the financial interests back of them, till the very welkin rings 
with them. 
Would to God, that some of those who are loudest in their 
advocacy of larger preparedness for war had had a taste of 
Its Advocates war! Who knew more of war than George 


Know Not F 2 a 
War. Washington? yet he it was who said: 


“My first wish is to see this plague to mankind (war) banished 
from the earth—to see the whole world in peace, and the inhabitants of it 
as one band of brothers striving who should contribute most to the happi- 
ness of mankind.” 


Who knew more of war than General U. S. Grant? yet he 
it was who said: 
“T look forward to an epoch when a court recognized by all nations 


will settle international disputes instead of keeping large armies, as they 
do in Europe.” 
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Who fought bloodier battles than General Sherman? yet 
it was he who said: 

“T am tired and sick of war. Its glory is all moonshine. It is only 
those, who have neither fired a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans of 
the wounded, who cry aloud for more blood, more vengeance, more desola- 
tion. War is hell.” 

What man knew more of the power of armies and navies 
and armaments than Napoleon? yet he it was who said, when 
prisoner at St. Helena: 

“The more I study the world, the more am I convinced of the in- 
ability of force to create anything durable.” 

And it was one of his conquerors, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who said: 


“War is a most detestable thing. If you had seen but one day of 
war, you would pray God you might never see another.” 


Probably the best description of the horrors of war was 
given by Alter Brody, in a recent issue of the Outlook: 


I AM War! 

I am a pestilence I am a madness 
Sweeping the world— Seducing the nations; 
Hate is the root of me, Diplomats lie for me, 
Death is the fruit of me. Patriots die for me, 
Switt is my stroke; Lovers I lack not— 
Blood is the sign of me, Cannon mouths speak of me, 
Steel is the twine of me, Battlefields reek of me, 
Thus shall ye know me. Widowed wives shriek of me, 
I am the death of Life, Cursing my name; 
‘I am the life of Death, I am the death of Joy, 

Iam War! I am the joy of Death, 

I am War! 


And there will be no escape from this pestilence and mad- 
ness, if we shall suffer militarism to root itself in our midst. 
Once thoroughly rooted, it will, like a poison- 


plant, overrun our country, and we shall be as lara er 


powerless against it as those European nations Fatte | Quon 
that are now at war are powerless against theirs. 
Our only safety against militarism lies in stamping it out while 
yet we may, in turning a deaf ear to it, no matter how loud its 
“alarum calls,” or how lurid the pictures which it draws of the 
coming of the phantom foe. If we would have peace, we must 
prepare not for war but for peace. 

Located as we are, and constituted as we are, we have 
nothing to fear of the nations of the earth. With God in our 
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hearts, we shall have no need for swords in our 


With God in g 
Heart’ NoNeea hands. Once we shall have completely won our 
eb hese selves for peace, it will not take us long to win 


other nations to our side. Nine-tenths of the 

armaments of the earth are in the hands of eight nations. With 

the greatest of these won to our way of thinking, the others 

will fairly stumble over each other to be on the right side. Our 

trust in them will disarm them of distrust in us, and their being 

disarmed of distrust will be a stepping-stone to their disarma- 
ment. 

Fate seems to have singled us out for the inauguration of 

the world’s disarmament. Mindful of Washington’s farewell 

injunction, we have steered clear of entangling 


Effecting ; T a : 
World's Dis. alliances. No past wars have left us with grudges 
Destiny» "’ against other nations, or have planted in them 


grudges against us. We have been the friend of 
all, the enemy of none. Our geographical position has disarmed 
European nations of envy or suspicion, which near neigh- 
borhood often engenders. We have probably the oldest record 
as advocates of international peace. Peace societies have ex- 
isted among us for more than a century. Our State Depart- 
ment shows a larger list of Arbitration Treaties than that of 
any other country. The International Peace Palace at the 
Hague is the gift of an American. Our division into forty- 
eight States, comprising a territory vaster than that of Europe, 
and settled by peoples almost as diverse as those of Europe, 
each State autonomous in its government, each unarmed and 
unfortified against the other, all banded together for mutual 
interests, thus forming The United States of America, has 
shown the plan how the different nations of Europe might 
form The United States of Europe, unarmed and unfortified 
against each other, each autonomous in its government, yet 
all banded together for their common good. 
We have shown what can be done in the way of living in 
peace, if there is the will to live in peace. Nearly one hundred 
years ago, we entered into an agreement with 
Have Demon- —=_ England to remove every fort along the more than 
bility of peace, 3000 miles of border line between Canada and 
ourselves, and never to rear another, ot to main- 
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tain a battleship against each other in the Great Lakes. Ahd we 
could not have lived more peaceably side by side, during all that 
time, even if a wall a hundred times the height and thickness 
of that of China, and a thousand forts as forbidding as that of 
Gibraltar, had stretched between us, even if a score of dread- 
noughts had patrolled our Lakes. On the contrary, had there 
been such wall and forts and dreadnoughts, there would have 
been war. 

Therefore, knowing the blessings that have accrued to us 
from our Union of States, and from our peacableness with 
our northern neighbor, knowing the needlessness ; 

F A a New Kind of 
of our States and neighbor maintaining army and yale and Forts 
navy, forts and armaments, against one another, ; 
ours is the duty not to arm ourselves at home, but to disarm our 
sister-nations abroad, not to prepare ourselves to meet in arms 
foreign powers, but so to labor upon them that they themselves 
shall feel moved to lay down their arms. Ours is the duty to 
agitate a Union of Nations abroad akin to our Union of States 
here, a neighborly peacefulness between their respective coun- 
tries akin to that which exists between Canada and ourselves, 
without the need of a fort or battleship or army to guard or 
menace the border between each other. Ours is the duty to 
teach them our experience that there are kinds of ships that 
are surer of conquest than the greatest battleship that has ever 
been built, they are called: Friendship and Fellowship; and 
that there are kinds of forts that are stronger than the mighti- 
est that have ever been reared, that cost nothing to build and 
nothing to maintain, they are called: Fort Common Sense, 
Fort Justice, Fort Good Will, Fort Mutual Trust, Fort Arbi- 
tration. Ours is the duty not to copy the military spirit of 
Europe, but so develop the pacific spirit, that has hitherto 
welded our States and Canada into one, that it may extend to 
every country of our continent, and bind all of them into a 
United States of the New World, and then reach out further 
until it embraces all the nations beyond the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and forms them into a United States of the Old World, with 
one Common Supreme Court for the settlement of international 
contentions: The Peace Tribunal at the Hague. 
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To accomplish this, there is needed, at the earliest moment 
possible, the establishment of a Department of Peace in the 
Government of every nation, and a Secretary or 
Governments a Mimister of Peace in every Cabmet. There was 
Bent a time when there were no Departments of Agri- 
culture and Labor in our Government; we added 
these in recent years, and our country has greatly profited by 
their introduction. Were we to add a Department of Peace, 
the benefit that would be derived from it would be greater still, 
for it would, in time, relegate to a position of least importance 
and least expense, the Department that now leads all the others 
in importance and expense, the Department of War. Its Secre- 
tary of Peace would organize a force that would labor toward 
the peace of the world. As the War Department maintains 
military and naval schools, the Peace Department would main- 
tain schools in which young people would be specially trained 
in the science of pacific statesmanship, in the art of harmoniz- 
ing differences of nationality, race and creed, in the art of 
effecting conciliations, and of developing, through school and 
church, press and platform, a deep-seated hatred of war and 
love of peace. Had such Departments of Peace been estab- 
lished in the governments of the nations, this present world- 
war could never have arisen, and armies and navies and arma- 
ments would long ago have been reduced to a minimum, if they 
would have survived at all. 
And armies and navies and armaments could within a very 
short time be reduced to a minimum, were the nations of the 
earth to accept and follow the resolutions that 
And LEAGUE ; Danes : 
TQ ENFORCE were adopted in this city, last June, in Indepen- 
dence Hall, during the Convention of the League 
to Enforce Peace. These resolutions, sacredly lived up to, 
would spell the end of armament, would mark the beginning of 
Universal Peace. No nation would keep a larger army and 
navy than necessary to maintain its internal peace. Every in- 
ternational, justiciable contention would be required to be 
brought before the Arbitration Court at the Hague. Ii a nation 
should refuse to bring its cause before that Tribunal, or refuse 
to abide by its decision, all the other nations would institute 
against it a rigid boycott of righteousness, and condemn it to a 
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position of outlawed isolation. And should such a condemned 
nation seek recourse to arms against the nation with which it is 
at strife, all the other nations would join their small, individual 
armies with that of the attacked nation, and proceed unitedly to 
punish the offender. Even such a united, international army 
would not be nearly as large as is that of a single of the greater 
nations, at the present time, the expenditure of maintaining it, 
falling upon all, would be comparatively small for each, and the 
result aimed at would be speedily and effectively attained. One 
such experience by a recalcitrant nation would probably cure 
every other nation of ever trying again to oppose its own will 
to the course adopted by all the nations as the safest guarantee 
for the preservation of international peace. 

Were the zeal, that is now being displayed by very many of 
our people toward creating a greater army and navy, stronger 
forts and larger armaments, exerted in having , 

- 5 sak Would Rid 
our nation and all the other nations to join the World of 
League to Enforce Peace, there would be no need 
» for this clamorous and heated preparedness-agitation to con- 
tinue, no need of increased taxation to weigh down the people, 
no need of building up an autocratic military class to ruin our 
democracy, no need of creating with our own hands a Franken- 
stem that, in the end, will force us into war, as it has forced 
every other nation that was mightily prepared for it. 

It is in our power to make of the League to Enforce 
Peace, that was brought into life in our Independence Hall, 
last June, another such miracle as was wrought 
: Z j ; Pa E Second Miracle 
in the same historic building in 1787, when the in Independence 
Constitution then adopted, welded the different, 
sometimes quarelling, States into one, indissoluble Union. 

The nations of the earth were never as ripe for it as they 
will be when the war will be over, and the days of exhaustion 
and remorse will be upon them. Now is the fit- ; 

Warning From 
test time to prepare, not for war, but for crystal- Bleeding 
lizing a sentiment of peace so strong that nations 
will see the wisdom of it without need of being convinced, and 
yield obedience to it without necessity of being urged. If we 
allow this opportunity to slip, if we think but of arming our- 
selves, instead of disarming the world, our thwarted destiny 
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will avenge itself by creating ample use for the ar 
we shall have heaped up. We must secure 
world, if we would live in peace with the w 

From the bleeding and mourning nations 
us the warning: “Oh, ye, that are stil? spared, w 
not strewn with corpses, whose homes are 
bereaved, whose ears are not tortured by the 
that resound in thousands of military hospite $s, pre 
bitter experience. Let our misguided trust 1 ¥ 
being misguided. Heed not the voice of militarist 
that of the capitalists back of them, nor of ther 
employ or entice.to do their agitating. Heap not uy 


“Ta 


in the belief that the mightier they are, the safer z . 
are means of destruction, not of salvation. The iy 


led but to ruin and death. Choose ye the path of 
the path of peace.” . vi 
Heeding this timely warning, and acting 
with it, history will record tie among the imm 
to listen to it, or to obey its instruction, history will 
epitaph. The fate that has Monsen ott milit 
will overtake us. 
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Ghe Average Man and the Bible 
VII. 
Bible Juspiration and Revelation 


A Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
Rapsr Isaac LANDMAN. 
Philadelphia, February 6, 1916. 


The average man has not quite rid himself of the 
old-theology conception of Bible Revelation and In- 
spiration. Inspiration, for him, commonly means an 
act of God, such as at Sinai, by which He communi- 
cates His nature and His will to men. Inspiration 
he understands as an extraordinary, divine influence 
that takes possession of an individual who had been 
selected to announce God’s revelation to man. The 
Bible, containing God’s revelations as they were de- 
livered by various inspired men, is, accordingly, the 
most sacred of books, clothed with divine authority, 
the absolute truth, the infallible Word of God. 

The orthodox Jew continues to regard the Torah 
(The Five Books of Moses) as the infallible utterance 
of God. Moses stands forth as supreme over all the 
Prophets; and the Torah, his Law, as having ema- 
nated direct from God. Every verse and letter of it 
is believed to have been written down by Moses at 
God’s dictation. The Pentateuch is still treasured as 
the oldest portion of the Bible. The Prophets, being 
preceded by the Torah, are thus held by the orthodox 
Jew to be inspired in a lesser degree. The books of 
the Earlier and Later Prophets, therefore, as well as 
the other Writings of the Bible, are merely elabora- 
tions of the first and greatest revelation—the Torah. 


1 fxodus 19: 16-25. 
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The orthodox Christian regards the whole of He- 
brew Scriptures as of equal divine authority. He 
looks upon the New Testament as an unfolding of the 
Old. Both, however, are equally venerated as in- 
spired and revealed. The New Testament quotes 
everywhere from the Hebrew Scriptures as literal 
“oracles of God”, according to Paul.” Those who have 
noted how utterly dependent Christian faith and doc- 
trine are upon the Jewish Bible, will understand how 
orthodox Christianity must, perforce, insist, in the 
words of the Westminster Confession, that God is 
“the author thereof’. To the orthodox Christian, 
therefore, the Bible, every jot and tittle of it, must 
be the infallible Word of God. 

The average man today, however, who does not ac- 
cept the dicta of Church or Synagog with the same 
ardor as did his fathers, finds that neither his intellect 
nor his heart can accept the teaching of the old the- 
ology, Jewish or Christian, regarding the Scriptures, 
Old and New, as infallible. He opens the Bible at 
random and is faced by inaccuracies in historic and sci- 
entific fact, contradictions in moral laws, ethical stand- 
ards and practical philosophy, absurdities in. poetic 
fancies and prophetic pronouncements. The average 
man is not a theologic gymnast who, at the crack of 
a whip, can harmonize any given Bible contradictions. 
He has neither the patience nor the desire to do so, if 
he could; and’ if he could, he would do so for the 
humor of it and not to strengthen his loss of faith in 
the Bible as the inspired, revealed Word of God. 

It is evident that the guileless ingenuity of the old 
theology can not help the average man in this per- 
plexity; it can not help itself. Bible science can and 
does help itself and help the average man. It starts 
with the proposition that the sacred book of the Jews 
went through the process of development character- 


2 Romans 38: 2. 
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istic of all literatures that are deemed sacred and in- 
spired. None of these sacred and inspired books had 
these qualities attributed to them at the time of their 
origin, Their beginnings are usually found in primi- 
tive collections of the laws and religious customs of 
a people. At first they are handed down orally from 
generation to generation. Finally, as the people’s 
cultural development progresses, they are committed 
to literary form. This writing is the nucleus to which 
are added newer laws, newer customs and, in some 
instances, the primitive and traditional accounts of the 
people’s history. 

With the passage of years, the written collection 
rather than oral tradition is looked to for guidance as 
to legislation and religious practices. Eventually it 
comes to be held in such estimation that it is considered 
sacred, Then a period in the life of the people ar- 
rives that lacks inspiriting men or influences. The 
now sacred collection assumes a certain superiority 
due to its age, a certain uniqueness due to the venera- 
tion accorded it, a certain perfection due to the fact 
that it has stood the test of time. To sacredness is 
added divine origin; to divine origin, superhuman in- 
fallibility. The Bible of the Jews, the Vedas of the 
Brahmins, the Zend Avesta of the Parsees—all the lit- 
erary compilations of the ancient oriental peoples, have 
passed through this course from naturally simple col- 
lections of primitive laws, customs and historical tra- 
ditions to inspired, supernatural, infallible revelations 

_of divine authority. i 

Now, the authors of the Jewish Bible nowhere 
assert that their writings are free from error or con- 
tradiction. They do not claim anywhere that their 
statements of facts or ideals are absolute truth and 
infallible. Add to this the internal evidence, proved 
to every student and reader who is not a religious 
fanatic, that the books comprising the Bible were be- 
tween six and ten centuries in the making, that the 
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Books of the Prophets were composed before the 
Pentateuch, the Histories and Writings, that even the 
Pentateuch was not the work of a single mind and 
hand, and the man of average intellect, possessing 
historic and literary sense, can construct a theory of 
Inspiration and Revelation of his own. 

Maintaining from this evidence, furnished by the 
Bible itself, that it can not be, in the literal sense of 
the old theology, an oracle of God, absolutely true 
and infallible in all its parts, Bible science neverthe- 
less does not deny that God’s nature and God’s will are 
revealed through its pages. Neither does Bible 
science contend that Bible authors were not inspired. 
The position it takes is that Revelation is not a single 
detached act of God by which he communicated His 
nature and His will to men; revelation is continuous 
and progressive; and the Bible is the record of this 
continuous, progressive revelation in the history of Is- 
rael. Inspiration, Bible scientists hold, is not a steno- 
graphic process by which God dictated every verse 
and letter of the Bible, making the Bible authors God’s 
expert penman; it lies in the individual, personal, 
spiritual experiences and in the deep, unique spiritual 
insight of the master-characters of the Bible, its 
Seers and Prophets, its Poets and Statesmen, its 
Historians and practical Philosophers. 

This conception of inspiration and revelation ex- 
plodes the crude and primitive orthodox theology, 
of course, but it does not take from the Bible its re- 
ligious power and spiritual force. On the contrary, 
it stamps as human and temporal all the ritual ordi- 
nances and moral laws that are not in consonance with 
modern culture, all the beliefs regarding the nature 
of God and His will that are not in accord with modern 
scientific knowledge and ethical standards; it stamps 
as divine and everlasting those illuminating flashes in 
the inner experiences of the Bible’s over-souls that 
have phrased concretely for the average man of their 
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time, and seemingly of all time, all that he experiences: 


of divinity in his own soul. In other words, the 
Bible is not @ revelation; its authors are not equally 
inspired. What the Bible does present of the nature 
of God and of His will is mirrored through the soul- 
experiences of its extraordinarily spiritual men. 

Strangely enough, this attitude is neither so new nor 
so modern as we would suppose. The Midrash tells a 
story of a Samaritan who came to Rabbi Meir (second 
century) with a Bible perplexity. “How do you recon- 
cile,’ asked the Samaritan, “the words of God spoken 
to Jeremiah, ‘Do I not fill heaven and earth?’ with 
the words of God spoken to Moses, ‘I will meet thee 
aoa). commune with thee . . . from be- 
tween the two cherubims’”? The Rabbi requested 
his questioner to look into two mirrors of different 
shapes and sizes. The Samaritan was surprised to see 
himself reflected differently in each mirror. “Behold,” 
said Rabbi Meir, “your own figure appears differently 
because the mirrors reflect it differently. How much 
more must the glory of God be mirrored differently 
by human minds and souls!” 

Studying the Bible from Rabbi Meir’s point of 
view and from the attitude of Bible science we see 
that, at different times in the spiritual and cultural de- 
velopment of Israel, God’s nature and God’s will were 
mirrored differently through the minds and souls of 
different Bible characters. The development is cen- 
turies old and continuous. It leads us through the 
signs and miracles of Moses,* the casting of lots of 
Joshua and Samuel,* the witchcraft of Saul,’ the 
visions of Isaiah and Ezekiel,° through “the faint 


whisper” Eliphaz heard,’ the “still small voice” 


Elijah listened to, when he could no longer find God in 


* Exodus 4: 1-9: Numbers 20: 1-13 and countless others. 
*Joshua 7: 14-18; I Sam. 10: 17-24 and many others. 
>I Sam. 28: 3-7. 

6Tsaiah, Chap. 6; Ezekiel, Chap. 1. 

7 Job 4: 12-16. 
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the wind, the earthquake or the fire,® to the intelligently 
reasoned, sublime universalism of Isaiah of Babylon.® 

Here we have the full process of the development 
of Bible Revelation and Inspiration, from the crudest, 
primitive conceptions to the most exalted, measuring 
up to the demands of intellect and heart in modernly 
cultured men. From this process we may draw the in- 
controvertible conclusions that God reveals Himself 
not through books, nor through signs and miracles, 
not through dreams and visions, but through the minds 
and souls of men; and the men who receive God’s 
revelations, to transmit them to other men, are in- 
spired not through penmanship but through deep, per- 
sonal, spiritual experiences. Those men who under- 
went a cataclysmic soul-experience of such propor- 
tions and uniqueness that, to use the words of Jere- 
miah, it burned within them as a raging fire shut up 
in their bones 1° so that they felt themselves impelled, 
though striving to withstand it, to announce their ex- 
perience, were inspired men; and those Bible pas- 
sages that record these spiritual experiences of Israel’s 
inspired souls may be termed revelations. 

Moses, the prince, passed through a spiritual ex- 
perience in the wilderness so unique and so supreme 
that he is pictured as speaking to God face to face ;™ 
it was this experience that made Moses the inspired 
lawgiver and the founder of Israel’s religion. 

Amos, the shepherd, passed through a spiritual ex- 
perience on the rocky, limestone hills of Tekoah, among 
his sheep and sycamore groves, so disciplinary and so 
educative, that he revealed the divine demand for 
righteousness among men; it was this experience that 
made Amos the inspired Prophet of Social Justice.?* 

Hosea, the priest, passed through a spiritual ex- 
perience in his unfortunate marriage and family life, 


ST Kings 19: 9-12. 


®Tsaiah 40: 12-18; 43: 10-12 and many others. 
19 Jer, 20: 17-18. 1 Deut. 34: 10-12. 
2 Amos 5: 24. 
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so tragic and so purifying, that he declared God’s 
attributes of mercy and loving kindness; it was this 
experience that made Hosea the inspired Prophet of 
Divine Love.** 

Isaiah of Jerusalem, the gala courtier, passed 
through a spiritual experience in the stillness and 
quiet of the Temple, so transcending and so conse- 
crating, that he declared God’s glory and majesty; it 
was this experience that made Isaiah of Jerusalem 
the Prophet of Ethical Holiness.** 

Micah, the farmer, passed through a spiritual ex- 
perience among the widows and orphans who were 
being “flayed and devoured” by the Judean aristocracy, 
so humane and so compassionate, that he declared 
God’s will with man in the most concrete form; it was 
this spiritual experience that made Micah the Prophet 
of Practical Religion.*® 

Isaiah of Babylon, that superb though unidentified 
figure among the Prophets, passed through a spiritual 
experience in the Exile, so broadening and so deep- 
ening, that he declared the unity and eternity of God; 
it was this spiritual experience that made Isaiah of 
Babylon the Prophet of Divine Universalism.** 

Malachi, the last of the Prophets, on witnessing the 
growth of the new Judean State, rooted in the theo- 
cratic idea, passed through a spiritual experience so 
world-embracing that he became the Prophet of the 
Brotherhood of Man.** 

Under the conception of Inspiration and Revelation 
as the expressions of unique spiritual power result- 
ing from men’s personal experiences and inner in- 
sight, we may include the Psalms, the Pentateuch, and 
even portions of the Histories of the Bible. The 
Psalms, assuredly, express in the most lofty tones of 
poetry and song the spiritual longings and satisfactions 
of man. The Pentateuch, outside of the traditional 


#% Hosea 2: 19-20. 
% Micah 6: 8. 

| 4Tsaiah 40: 12-18; 43: 10-12; 44: 5-7; 
17 Malachi 2: 10. 


1#Tsaiah 6: 3. 


45: 6-7. 
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accounts of the beginnings of Israel’s history and the 
long outlived ritual laws, embodies spiritual and ethi- 
cal ideals that continue to be the essence of mankind’s 
social and spiritual strivings. 

A casual reading of the Bible historians with their 
bloody tales, uncertain chronology and unreliable facts, 
would hardly bring their inclusion under our concep- 
tion of Inspiration and Revelation. Upon reading 
them, however, from the point of view of their method 
and purpose, we find that they are not concerned so 
much with the accuracy of the material at their com- 
mand as they are with the spiritual interpretation of the 
primitive myths, traditions and the actual facts of his- 
tory. The Bible Historians, as well as the Lawgiver 
and the Prophets, wrote under the inspiration of God’s 
purpose as it was revealed in the progressive spiritual 
development of Israel’s history. They so interpreted 
the known events and the myths and traditions as to 
declare the evidence of God’s purpose with Israel when 
he found him like wild grapes in the wilderness (Hosea 
9:10) when he took him, His first born son (Ex. 4:22) 
in His arms, taught him to walk, healed his bruises, 
adopted him to.be His people, put His spirit upon him, 
called him in righteousness, chose him to be His ser- 
vant, His witness, to bring forth justice to the non- 
Jews, to be a light to the nations of the earth.1$ 

Shorn of its primitive God-conceptions, its crude 
systems of God-worship, its out-distanced laws and 
morals, and its errors as to historical fact, the Bible 
will continue to be the book that records God’s inspi- 
ration and revelation to modern men; for through its 
prophetic ideals, its interpretation of the history of 
Israel and the spiritual experiences of its greatest char- 
acters, as through no other source in the long and 
varied record of mankind, “God finds the soul and the 
soul finds God”. 

Hor a thorough, yet popular, discussion of this phase of 
Revelation, read Julian Morgenstern, The Foundations of Israels 


History, Central Conference of American Rabbis’, Year ok, 
XXV, pp. 224-228, ? 
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A DIscouRSE AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rasps Jos. Krausxopr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 13, 1916. 


Instead of preaching to you this morning I shall pre- 
scribe. The minister will, for a time, turn physician. And who 
has a better right than he? If, in addition to his yitister Turns 
educational, philanthropic, communal and pas- PBysician. 
toral duties, he be not also a healer of heart and soul and mind, 
of the individual as well as of society, he fails in one of the 
most important functions of his profession. We have hospi- 
tals for the cure of the body; for the cure of heart and soul 
and mind we have few places better than the church. We have 
the physician for physical disease; for treatment of certain 
psychical troubles none is better suited than the minister. And 
one need not be in society long to know that many are the 
minds and souls that are smitten, many the hearts that are 
sick, that many are in hospitals to-day who should be in the 
church, that many are poisoning themselves with drugs, who 
need nothing as much as spiritual treatment. Is not this the 
sum and substance of Christian Science, its making a specialty 
of healing that has always constituted an important part of the 
functions of the church? Men have gone to churches for 
cures, thousands of years before Mrs. Eddy was born; and 
marvellous cures have been effected by churchmen, ages be- 
fore Christian Science was heard of. 

And, as in every church, so in this, there are people here 
this morning who are in need of treatment, and, as in every 
community, so in ours, there are people who are yoany in Need ot 
drugging themselves with all sorts of medicine, Pollyanna 
who need nothing but a new viewpoint of life, a T7eetment 
new comprehension of the power for happiness that is within 
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themselves and in others, a new knowledge of how 
to find the bright side even under the darkest trial, of how to 
effect regenerations through words of cheer and encourage- 
ment, of how to generate a spirit of resignation, even 
of gladness, through the thought that sore as the affliction is, 
hard as is the deprivation, it could have been much 
worse. What they need is the Pollyanna Treatment. Let 
them take that treatment, and, no matter how deep-rooted their 
real or fancied troubles, no matter how many the attempted 
cures that have failed, no matter how joyless or hopeless or 
helpless their outlook seems, their dark horizon will gradually 
brighten, and, in time, it will stand out resplendent in all the 
colors of the rainbow. 

And what is this Pollyanna for which such wondrous 
things are promised? It is a book and a play, and, lest I be 
What Is suspected of ulterior motive, let me hasten to add 
POLLYANNA? that I have neither written the book nor made 
the dramatization of it, that I am neither interested in the pub- 
lishing house that issued the book or books, for there are two 
volumes of it, nor in the theatrical company that produces the 
play, that I have not been asked either by the one or by the 
other, or by any one representing them, to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the public. I prescribe the Pollyanna Treatment be- 
cause of a firm conviction that, were it generally taken, it would 
cure society of a thousand ills by which it is afflicted, and that, 
were the treatment to be consistently kept up, it could come 
nearer than any other agency has thus far succeeded in mak- 
ing our earth a paradise. 

Pollyanna is the name of a poor little orphan girl, whom 
family-relationship forces upon a rich but crabbed and imhos- 

pitable maiden-aunt, in Vermont. Despite the 
4 Girl Who Sees unwelcome reception accorded her, and the un- 
Giadnessin All desirable quarter assigned to her at first, the 

little girl sees nothing but reason for gladness, 
literally radiates it, draws under its spell maid and gardener, 
in time even the loveless aunt. Her roseate mind soon fills the 
bare walls and floor of her dingy attic-room with all manners 
of beauty. If there are no pictures, she is glad that her little 
window opens upon a landscape scene more beautiful than any 
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that artist has ever painted, upon a carpet of green and gold, 
the like of which not even the cleverest of human weavers has 
ever woven. If her crude washstand is without mirror, she is 
glad that the lack of it spares her seeing her freckles. And 
what if there are freckles, has she not reason to be glad that 
they are not warts? And what if her trunk is small, and her 
clothes therein very few, is there not reason for gladness that 
the unpacking is soon done with and over? If her parents 
cannot be with her, cannot she be glad that they are with God 
in Heaven, and since they cannot talk to her, ought she not to 
rejoice that she can talk to them? Flitting, bird-like, over field 
and moor, she forgets the supper hour, and being ordered, upon 
her return, to the kitchen to make her meal there of bread and 
milk, she says to her aunt, who expected tears and pouting: 
“Oh, I am so glad you did it, because | am so fond of bread 
and milk.” Nota cross treatment to which she is subjected, and 
there are many of them at first, but that she imagines some 
kindly motive back of it, and is grateful for it. 

She calls it “playing the game,’ by which she means the 
art of finding something to be glad about, no matter what the 
disappointment or suffering or sorrow. And she yo. sue 
tells how she learned that lesson in her Western Feared to Play 
home, where her father had labored as an itiner- ©#™¢-” 
ant missionary preacher, at a salary so meagre that her 
mother had to go to heaven to save expense on earth, whither 
her father had to follow, to afford a chance in life for his little 
daughter. From time to time, barrels, filled with old clothes 
and odds and ends, had arrived at the mission for distribution. 
For a long time, she hoped that some day a barrel might con- 
tain a little doll, and that she might be deemed heathen enough 
to receive it. Her father had even ventured to write and ask 
whether the next barrel might not contain a cast-off doll for 
his child. The barrel came, and instead of a doll, it contained 
a pair of small crutches. Noticing the child’s disappointment, 
her father said: “There is one thing that we can be glad of 
and grateful for, that we have no need for the crutches.” It 
was then that they began “playing the game,” looking for and 
finding something to be glad of and thankful for, no matter 
what happened, and seldom failing to find something to 
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be glad about, if they continued hunting for it long enough. 
For an example, she tells that her father and herself had often 
been obliged to eat at restaurants, and that they generally or- 
dered beans and fish balls, because these were cheap, and that 
they used to say: “We are glad that we like beans,” even 
though, at times, their eyes, when glancing over the menu- 
card, would rest on the roast turkey place and on its prohibitive 
price. 

And they taught the game to others, making many a 
life the happier for learning it, among them some in whom 

the belief had become fixed that they could 
The Game Con- ‘ 
vertsMaidand §=never again be happy. And soon Pollyanna 
began to teach the glad game in her new Ver- 

mont home, and with astounding success. Her first con- 
vert was the housemaid, who used to look forward with 
dread to the weekly washday, who used to face Monday 
morning in a surly mood. It was not long before our little 
glad girl got Nancy to feel gladder on Monday morning 
than on any other morning because there was not another 
washday for a whole week. And soon she had her glad 
that her name was not Hephzibah but Nancy, with which 
name the latter had been disgruntled. And when one day 
Nancy remonstratingly said to her: “Sure, there is nothing 
in a funeral to be glad about”, Pollyanna promptly an- 
swered: “Well, we can be glad that it isn’t ours.” And 
the gardener who complained to her that he was bent half 
over with rheumatism, him, too, she taught the “glad game” 
by telling him that being bent half over he ought to be 
glad that he saved one-half of stooping when he did his 
weeding. 

There was an invalid in town who had been deprived 
of the use of her limbs for years, and who had allowed 
Cesena her affliction so to sour her that nothing could 
Soured Invalid. please her, nothing satisfy her, that being 
about her became intolerable even to members of her own 
family, because she had barred all sunshine not only from ~ 
her life but also from her sickroom. To her came Polly- 
anna with her “glad game”, and came again and again, — 
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with ever brighter and cheerier sunshine, till the patient 
unconsciously began to absorb and to reflect the little 
girl’s cheeriness, began to overcome her gloom and peevish- 
ness, to take a helpful interest in herself and in those around 
her, to recognize that since it was her lot to be afflicted, 
she ought to be glad that others were spared, that, bad as 
her affliction is, it might have been worse, that the loss 
of the use of the limbs is not nearly as bad as the loss of 
eyesight would have been, that it is far better to have lame 
legs than a lame mind. 

Near her home, in a palatial mansion, lived an elderly 
bachelor whom no one loved and who loved no one, whom 
no one visited and who visited none, who had , Susy 
large wealth, of which no one enjoyed the Bachelor. 
benefit. The sullen, recluse-nature of the man fascinated 
the little girl, and drew her nigh to him, all the nigher the 
more he rebuffed her, and all the cheerier the more bluntly 
he tried to keep her distant. In her innocence and pity 
for the man ‘she attributed his lack of courtesy to some 
secret sorrow, and she, therefore, longed all the more to 
teach him the “glad game’. And she taught it to him, 
and he learned it, though it was hard work at first. Meet- 
ing with an accident, and breaking a leg, it was not easy 
to get him to be glad that but one leg was broken, that it 
would have been far worse if his legs had been as numerous 
as those of a centipede, and he had fractured all of them. 
Her sunshiny disposition succeeded at last in getting him 
to love the sunshine, to throw open the blinds, and pull up 
the curtains, and open wide the windows, and let in the 
fresh air, succeeded in getting him to flood his room, 
hitherto dark and dreary, with all the colors of the rain- 
bow, by making the sun’s rays pass through the prism 
pendants of an old chandelier. Soon he could not do with- 
out her presence, without her cheer and prattle that worked 
as medicine upon his soul. He offered to adopt her as his 
own child, and failing in this, contented himself with adopt- 
ing, in lieu of her, a little orphan boy whom she had 
chanced to meet by the way-side. 
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And there was the preacher of the town, utterly ais- 
couraged because, notwithstanding his hard labor, condi- 
ADisheartenea tiOnS in his parish had been growing from 
Eaesenes: bad to worse. He had argued and pleaded, 
all to no avail. He would preach one more sermon to them 
full of bitter denunciation. Pollyanna’s openness and 
frankness drew from him a statement of his misery and 
intent. “Father had such troubles, too,’ she said, “but he 
treated them differently. He always said, ‘he wouldn’t stay 
a minister a minute, if it were not for the rejoicing texts, 
such as “Rejoice greatly’ or “Shout for joy’.’ Once when 
father felt especially bad, he counted them, and he found 
eight hundred texts in the Bible that bid us to rejoice and 
to be glad.” The words of the little girl acted like an in- 
spiration to the preacher. He took heart again, began 
to look for gladness in the congregation, found it, preached 
it, and brought gladness into his own life and into that of 
his parish. 

And the service which Pollyanna unconsciously ren- 
dered to the bachelor and the preacher she rendered to 
A Self-centerea SCOTES of others. She made onetiidy wear 
Bich beady. bright colors, who had hitherto worn only 
black. Another lady, rich, and miserable because her mind 
was centered upon past troubles, was attracted by her to 
the present miseries of others, and, by being taught through 
the “glad game” how to bring gladness into their lives, 
brought an abundance of it also into her own. All un- 
known to her, she reunited in happy wedlock a couple 
about to separate, by kindling within their hearts that had 
grown cold a strong love for their little ones, they redis- 
covering thereby their own former happiness. 

By and by, the whole town began to play the “glad 
game”, and to teach it to others. Under its influence, men 
nee te and women became different beings, the un- 
seribes Heras happy became happy, the sick became well, 

those about to go wrong found again the right 
path, the discouraged took heart again. Soon, the leading 
physician in town found it necessary to prescribe her as 
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he would some medicine. “That little girl’, said he, “is 
better than a six-quart bottle of tonic; if any one can take 
a grouch out of a person it is she. Nothing can resist her 
overwhelming, unquenchable gladness for everything that 
has happened or is going to happen. I wish that I could 
prescribe her and buy her as I would a box of pills, for 
I find a dose of Pollyanna more curative than a store full 
of drugs.’ She taught the “glad game” even to the Doctor. 
“T should think,” said she, “that your’s is the gladdest kind 


of business.” “Gladdest!” exclaimed the physician in sur- 
prise, “gladdest, when I see so much suffering always and 
everywhere!” “Yes,” answered she, “but are you not help- 


ing them, and making them glad, and by making others 
glad, are not you gladdest of all?” 

But the greatest miracle which her “glad game” worked 
was in the transformation it effected in the character of her 
prim, puritanic aunt. She, who had accepted 

: Greatest Con- 

Pollyanna into her home as a ‘natter of stern, vert a Crabbed 
family duty, developed under her little niece's 
treatment a heart that fairly overran with affection. It 
was not long before that bundie of sunshine was made to 
descend from the bare attic-room to a beautifully papered 
and pictured and carpeted and furnished room on her aunt’s 
floor. When the rich bachelor’s offer came to adopt the 
glad girl as his own child, the aunt was fairly beside herself 
with fear lest the offer would be accepted, and she see the sun- 
shine fade again out of her life. When Pollyanna met with an 
accident, that threw her on her back for many months, the 
aunt displayed a devotion and an emotion that had been 
little suspected in cold, proud, distant Polly Harrington. 

-And, oh, the tears that were shed when the town 
learned of the misfortune that had befallen their little 
bundle of sunshine, and the inquiries they ee 
made at her door, and the tokens of love they Medicine to 
lavished upon her! The way they behaved, 
one would have thought that the sun had set for them, 
never to rise again. For a time, when there was no hope 
of her ever being able to walk again, she found it very hard to 
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play her own glad game. It was heart-breaking to see her 
trying to smile and to be glad, and failing because she 
could not help picturing herself in the unfortunate position 
of the paralyzed invalid she had endeavored to cheer. 
“Father,” said she, “believed that there was something 
about everything that might be worse, but I reckon he never 
heard that he would never walk again.” ‘That she could . 
not think of anything that could have been worse for her 
than having legs which could not walk grieved her most. But 
she found it at last. When hearing of how the town was 
affected by her misfortune, of the many who expressed them-_ 
selves indebted to her for their restored joy and usefulness. 
she clapped her hands, and exclaimed: “Oh, I am so glad! 
Why, there is something I can be glad about after all! I 
can be glad I’ve had my legs anyway—else I couldn’t have 
done—that!”’ 

The influence she exerts on others she exerts on you. 
You love her the moment she appears upon the scenes, in the 
Gita tes book, or in the play. Every sorrow that comes 
RRANeD to her becomes your sorrow, every joy your joy. 
You smile and weep when you read how, when she had relief 
from pain, she would look on the hour-hand of her clock to 
make time seem so much longer, and how, when in pain, she 
would watch the little second-hand “as if Old Time was just 
humping himself to help her out, by going as fast as ever he 
could.” You exult when you hear that she will be fully re- 
stored to her former health and usefulness. And you have 
difficulty to repress your tears, when you read her letter to her 
aunt, beginning with the words: “Oh, I can—I can—I can 
walk! I did to-day, all the way from my bed to the window! 
I don’t see why they cried. I wanted to sing and shout and 
yell!” She grips you and compels you, because you know that 
she is all heart and soul, all frankness and truth, that hers is 
a philosophy of life that makes surliness and pettiness and 
quarrelsomeness impossible, a philosophy that spells gladness 
all day long, that preaches it, teaches it, without the slightest 
consciousness on her part that she is doing anything unusual 
or worth while. 
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You think this Pollyanna an extraordinary creature, a 
beautiful pen-picture, but a creature of fiction, not of reality. 
The like of her, you believe, does not exist. You  ,,, Chevstie 
mistake. She does exist, not commonly, but in Type 
sufficient number to make her a type, not an exception. You 
and I have met characters whose very entry into the room was 
accompanied by a flood of light, by all the colors of the rain- 
bow, whose cheer expelled fear, whose gladsome talk put your 
real or fancied troubles to flight, whose sunny philosophy of 
life made you find something to be glad about, something that 
might have been worse, no matter what the trial or tribulation. 
You and I know of the miracles that physicians with gladness 
in their hearts and sunshine in their eyes have wrought in sick- 
rooms, and teachers in schoolrooms, and preachers in pulpits 
and parishes, and mothers in nurseries, and employers in 
stores or shops, and settlement workers in the homes of the 
poor. 

And what they did, you and I might do. We all might be 
Pollyannas. Her gladness of heart that radiated gladness into 
others’ hearts was not a gift of genius, it was an an wight be 
art that had to be learned and mastered as any Pollyannas. 
other accomplishment, it was a philosophy of life, whose first 
beatitudes were: Blessed be the Joymakers, for theirs shall be 
the Kingdom of Heaven! Blessed be the searchers after 


brightness, for they shall be spared and spare others the dark- 


ness of life! 

The wonder-cures which Pollyanna effected by her glad- 
ness treatment we all might effect. All around us there are 
people sorely in need of that medicine, and of ree 
no other. There are the prim and crabbed and POLL ann» 
loveless aunts, who need but the glad heart to 
bring to the fore a heart fully as glad and loving. There are 
the rich, surly recluse-bachelors, who need but the persistent 
rays of affection’s sunshine for the layers of ice about their 
hearts to melt away. There are the joyless and hopeless in- 
valids, who need but the sunny eye and heart about them to re- 
open their own eyes and hearts to the sunshine of life. There 
are the despondent preachers and teachers and employees, in 
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whose eyes and hearts the joy of work and life is extinguished, 
who need but the word of cheer, of encouragement, of appre- 
ciation, to make them fuller of work and life than they have 
ever been before. There are the craped and bowed and heavy- 
laden, to whom the sun of joy and gladness seems to have set 
forever, who need but be shown how things might have been 
much worse, to see the sun arise anew with new hope and new 
cheer on its wings. Had we a Pollyanna in every household, 
we would, in time, close half of our hospitals and reforma- 
tories and sanatoria, half of our medical schools and Christian 
Science churches and drugstores, and we would put half of our 
physicians and lawyers out of practice. 

We are in need of the Pollyanna Treatment, and so are 
others. Therefore, let us all learn the “glad game,” and play 
Let Us Learn it, and our Hves and others’ lives will be richer, 


“the Glad 
Game.” fuller, gladder, than they have ever been before. 
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_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

ghopeh a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
ereepen price. 

Ss a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 

binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 
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from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon, Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a geet people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. . . . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. $ ; 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Che Hirst Chirty Years of Life 


A BACCALAUREATE SERMON, 
At TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 


To the Graduating Class of the Boys’ Central High School of 
Philadelphia. 


By Rags Jos. KRAUSKOPF. 


Philadelphia, February 20, 1916. 


Members of the Graduating Class of the Boys’ Central High 
School of Philadelphia: 

Your four years’ course of High-School life is ending. In 
a day or two you will receive your diplomas. One epoch in 
your lives will have closed, and another will open. 

5 Years Following 

Whatever be the career you may choose, be it a Graduation 
continuation of studies with a view to a profes- 
sional vocation, or be your choice a commercial or industrial 
calling, the present hour is a momentous one, and the dozen 
years following will be decisive. In this hour you must realize 
more clearly than ever before that whatever education you have 
thus far received has but served as preparation for life's 
duties, that the responsibility of others toward you is largely 
ending, that your own responsibility begins. Henceforth, the 
making of your careers, and the shaping of your lives, will, to a 
large extent, be in your own hands. As you will make them, so 
will they be; as you will shape them, so will they be shaped. 

Such being the seriousness of this critical era in your lives, 
it is well that you have come into this House of God, this morn- 
ing, to submit yourselves to serious thought, and to yield your- 
selves to the sacredness that pervades this place, that it may 
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pervade also your innermost being, and prompt you to resolu- 

tions that may be life-long in remembrance, and epochal in 
results. 

An ancient legend tells that the years of life originally 

allotted to man were but thirty. Praying for more, God took 

twenty years off the mule’s slavish life, and added 

Originally But them to that of man. Unsatisfied still, God took 


Thirty Years 
Erpaabere i twenty years of the dog’s life, and added these 


Man. 
doggish years to man’s existence. Still craving 
for more, God took twenty years off the ape’s life and added 
these to that of man. 
Though a legend, it conveys a lesson of much force and 
truth. Of the four stages of life that are here presented, only 
the first stands for the real life of man. The 
First Thirty : F 
Years Most years following bear much likeness to those 
of the mule, dog, and ape. No matter how long 
our life, the first period is the most epochal. As the soil is 
plowed and harrowed in the spring of life,astheseed is selected 
and sown, and the growth watched and tended, so is the har- 
vest of summer, and the supply in the autumn and winter of 
our existence. 
Biography amply verifies the legend as to the importance 
of life’s first score years and a half. There have been distin- 
: guished careers that began late in life, but, even 
Achievements ; eb 
Bettie the Sei such cases, the training began early, The 
greatness of the world’s great men had its 
foundation laid in youth. At the age of thirty Alexander the 
Great had conquered the world, Napoleon was at the head of 
France, Fulton and Edison at the head of inventors. Pitt 
was Prime Minister of England and Gladstone, Lord of the 
Treasury, at twenty-four. Garfield was President of Hiram 
College at twenty-seven, Bryant wrote his Thanatopsis at the 
age of eighteen, Schiller his Robbers at the age of nineteen, 
Shelley his Queen Mab at the age of tweny-one, Keats his 
Endymion at the age of twenty-two, Sheridan his Rivals, and 
Goethe his Sorrows of Werther at twenty-three. At the age 
of twenty-nine Milton had written his Comus, and Byron his 
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Childe Harold. Before the age of thirty, Raphael, the painter, 
and Canova, the sculptor, stood at the head of their respective 
arts. And so might I continue heaping illustration upon illus- 
tration to show that greatness favors youth, and that they are 
wise who seek to make the most of their early years before the 
germinating period of genuine greatness is past. 

I shall forestall an objection that may possibly be raised. 
I may be charged with having selected for my illustrations men 
of genius, and that I am not justified in drawing y.4 Genius But 
from their achievements the conclusion that what #4™é Work. 
was possible for them is possible for all. 

I neither deny the superior endowments of the men I have 
named, nor the existence of genius. But, if “some are born 
great’ . . . and some have greatness “thrust upon them,” 
there are more that “achieve greatness.” If some are creatures 
of circumstances, there are more who are creators of circum- 
stances. If there are some who gayly dance into triumph, there 
are more who unfalteringly, unyieldingly, struggle up the 
rugged mountain-side to fame. Much of what passes for genius 
proves itself, upon close examination, nothing but persistent, 
hard work. Some one, who probably knew whereof he spoke, 
remarked that genius is one-tenth inspiration, and nine-tenths 
perspiration. Many a man stopped in his career this side of 
brilliant success, because he let up in the kind of work that has 
great success for its reward. 

Lift the veil that conceals the workshop of the men whose 
names are on every tongue, whose books are on your shelves, 
whose pictures hang on your walls, and note the struggle and 
worries, the disappointments and heartaches and failures, that 
precede and attend fame, and you will speak more cautiously 
of genius, and more appreciatively of hard work. 

You see the virtuoso at the piano. “How perfect his 
touch!” you exclaim; “How graceful his movements!” “How 
exquisite his technique!” You applaud him rap- — quustratea by 
turously, and you pronounce him a musical Musician. 
genius. Lift the veil, and observe him at work from early 
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childhood. Count the years of practice it took, the years of 
self-denial and sacrifice, before fingers became nimble, and 
wrists graceful, and technique perfect, and memory faultness, 
and touch divine. Look in one of the German Museums at the 
harpsichord, which, at one time, belonged to Handel, the com- 
poser, and observe how the keys are hollowed like the bowl of 
a spoon, and you will know something of the labor it requires 
to become a master at the piano. 

You read a celebrated author’s book. “How wonderfully 
he writes!” you rhapsodize. “What ease and grace and pathos!” 
By Author. “How pellucid his verse!” “How sparkling his 
wit!’ “Only genius,” you conclude, “can produce such work 
of art.” Lift the veil. See the scratched and altered manu- 
script of verses that seemed as “spontaneous as the twittering 
of a sparrow.’ See Newton re-writing his Chronology fifteen 
times, and Gibbon his Memoirs nine times. See Bishop Butler 
devoting twenty years to his Analogy, and Gibbon twenty years 
to his Decline and Fall of Rome, and Adam Smith twenty 
years to his Wealth of Nations. Hear Montesquieu saying to 
a friend respecting one of his own writings: “You will read 
it in a few hours, but I assure you it has cost me so much labor 
that it has whitened my hair.” Hear Dickens tell of the mental 
agonies he endured while producing a book. See Moore at his 
work at the rate of “ten lines a day,” see each of Cardinal 
Bembo’s sonnets passing from the last to the first of thirty 
pigeon-holes, and receiving a new dissection and a new cor- 
rection at each promotion—see these things and hear these 
things, and then give us your definition of genius. 

The orator’s eloquence rouses you to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. “What command of language!” you exclaim. 
By Orator. “What melody in his voice!” “What wealth of 
imagery!” “What mine of knowledge!” Lift the veil again. 
See Demosthenes at the shore of the sea, outshouting the roar- 
ing billows to overcome the weakness of his lungs, holding a 
sharp pebble under his tongue to overcome stammering speech, 
and a sharp sword blade close to his bare shoulder to over- 
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come a nervous twitch. Read of the other hardships which 
other famous orators had to overcome, before they could mount 
the rostrums, and command the world’s hearing, and you will 
admire them all the more for recognizing in them less of genius 
and more of hard, pains-taking, untiring toil. 

You speak of the great merchant princes, of the great cap- 
tains of industry, and leaders of finance, as men of genius, 
because they have risen to commanding positions 

i By Merchant 
at the top. Never were men less of geniuses and ae 
more of hard-working men than they. The 
secret of their success lay in having prepared themselves prop- 
érly early in life, in having set before themselves a definite 
goal, in having never dissipated their energy nor enervated 
their will-power, in having plodded on, despite every obstacle, 
in never having known defeat, in battling on and on, till victory 
was theirs. 

Some of you may question the possibility of a young man 
attaining signal success before passing the first thirty years of 
life, unless favored by extraordinary circum- 

Greatness 
stances, such a streak of good fortune, wealthy ORGn Rooted 
parentage, influential connections, and the like. 

The record of greatness tells a different story. Its starting 
point, for the most part, is poverty. The humble cottage, the 
bare log-cabin, the hunger-stricken tenement, have rocked the 
cradles of more great men than ever have proud mansions or 
rich palaces, The men who have shed the brightest light began 
in darkest obscurity. The men whose brains fed the millions, 
often lacked the crust of bread in their childhood and youth. 
The men who in their prime became the darlings of society, the 
companions of royalty, the favorites of the mighty, often 
appealed in vain, in their early youth, for the touch of a friendly 
hand, for the cheer of an encouraging word. Name some of 
the greatest religious leaders, and note their origin. Moses, son 
of a proscribed race; Jesus, a carpenter’s son; Paul, a tent- 
maker; Mohamed, a camel driver; Luther, a collier’s son. 
Name some of the greatest scientists and inventors, and note 
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their lowly origin: Copernicus, a baker’s son; Kepler, an inn- 
keeper’s son; Newton, a farmer’s lad; Faraday, a book-binder’s 
apprentice; Arkwright, a barber; Stephenson, a miner’s son. 
Call up some of the Presidents of the United States, and see 
whence they sprang: Lincoln, a rail splitter and a boat-hand ; 
Johnson, a tailor; Grant, a farmer; Garfield, a driver of canal- 
boat mules. “I came upstairs into the world, for I was born 
in a cellar,” said Congreve; and Burk said: “I was not rocked 
and swaddled and dandled into a legislator,” and Jean Pau! 
Richter said: “I deem it one of my greatest blessings that I had 
no money in my youth!” And John G. Holland said: “Few 
people who are under thirty years of age, and unmarried, can 
afford to be rich.” 

No, not extraordinary gifts, not rich inheritance or power- 
ful influence, but proper preparation in youth, and proper use 
at the proper time of the power acquired, helped 


s Result ; : 
of Proper them toward the heights they occupied. They 


Preparation. mee 3 : 
sat not in idleness awaiting their opportunity ; 
they went forward to meet it, if it came their way, or to force 
it, if it refused to come. The secret of success lies within us, 
and not outside of us, is dependent on our own effort, and not 
on that of parents or patrons or purse. An early resolution 
to rise above the common herd is a mighty step toward success, 
and beginning at once to carry resolution into reality is suc- 
cess half achieved. Professor Peabody, of Harvard, declared 
that his experience with students taught him that an earnest 
desire on the part of a serious young man to be an educated 
man is half an education. It is a bad sign to discover in young 
petsons no ideal, no ambition, no effort other than complying 
with the routine obligation, He, who does not voluntarily more 
than he is obliged to do, will, in time, do less than he ought, 
and, in the end, he will find himself unable to do what he must. 
No Temple of Fame has yet been reared to shirks. Fortune 

and fame keep shy of those who keep shy of labor and duty. 
Therefore, they who would succeed must early give a Pur- 
pose to their lives. There are those who were diligent in their 
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studies when young, and who had the advantage Of Purpose. 
of adversity’s hardening process, and yet failed of success, 
because they had no goal before them. I saw a little girl one 
day busy letting down an empty bucket into an empty well. 
Asking her what she was doing, she replied: “Oh, just draw- 
ing up lots of nothing.” That child was but playing and fancy- 
ing. Unfortunately, the world has an abundance of people 
who spend their lives with emptying empty buckets into empty 
wells, and drawing up lots of nothing. Let a man aim at 
nothing, he will be sure to reach it. Let a man have a purpose 
and stick to it, he will find his purpose sticking to him. It was 
purpose, early set and constantly kept in view, that raised Lin- 
coln from the log cabin to the White House. It is said of John 
C. Calhoun that, while at Yale College, he was taunted by his 
fellow-students for his close application to his studies. Telling 
them that he had to apply himself, that he had no time to fool 
away, if he is to hold his own in Congress, they ridiculed him 
- yet more. “Ridicule me as much as you please,” he replied, 
“put to Congress I will get.” And he got there, and stayed 
there many years, an honor to himself, to his State and to his 
Nation, twice a Senator, once a Secretary of War, once a Sec- 
retary of State, and twice a Vice-President. 

Another, and probably the most important, factor that 
determines real success in life is character. Many have been 
the definitions that have been given of it, but for Of Character. 
our purpose this morning it may suffice to say that, it is that 
quality in man or woman that finds its highest expression in 
moral strength, in religious purity, in unswerving adherence 
to all that is true and good and holy. 

I know that little or no attention is given in these days, in 
the curriculums of higher education, to the cultivation of this. 
essential requisite, without which success lacks its foundation, 
and its strongest stay and support. I know that, while there 
is abundance of room for all manners of “osophies” and “olo- 
gies” and “isms”, there is little or no place for character- 
building, that, while no end of emphasis is laid on athletics, on 
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the development of physical strength, there is little or no time 
for ethics, little or no time for the development of spiritual 
power. 

I am the last to deprecate physical training. I know that 
a healthy body makes a healthy mind, but I also know that a 


strong, pure mind makes a strong, pure body, 
Strength With- 


on Noe that, if the mind lacks strength and purity, the 
pe eet soul will become diseased and the body corrupt. 


Let a young man’s strength be that of a Samson, 
and his moral weakness be like unto his, his physical 
strength may but prove his ruin, as it proved that of the giant 
of ancient Israel. What might not Samson have achieved had 
his moral strength equalled his physical strength, had his moral 
strength been as great as that of Joseph, who, when placed 
under a great temptation, heroically resisted it, saying: “How 
can I commit so great an evil, and sin against God’? 

Woe to the young man, who is strong in athletics and 
weak in ethics! Woe to the young man, who, in addition to 
physical strength, has ample means and unrestricted freedom 
to indulge the flesh, who has not enough of religion in his 
heart to point out the wrong, and to warn against the conse- 
quences! In time, the body, which God created to be the Tem- 
ple of the soul, becomes a sink of corruption; the will-power 
becomes enfeebled, the passions become master, and the life 
that might have been crowned with a distinguished career ends 
in miserable failure. 

A more vicious teaching than that “early sowing of wild 
oats ripens a later crop of virtue” has never been perpetrated 
ne ee on young men. As well mix milk with ink, and 
Never Ripen expect a richer color of white, or place a child 

alongside a smallpox patient, and expect it to 
be healthier for it. You cannot restore lily-whiteness to a soul 
incarnadined with sin. The author of the Book of Proverbs 
knew whereof he spoke, when he said: “Can a man put fire in 
his bosom, and his clothes not be burned? Can a man walk on 
hot coals, and his feet not be scorched?” 
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Youth not only pays cent for cent for every vicious in- 
dulgence but also a heavy interest besides. Misery is as con- 
sequent upon vice, as happiness is upon virtue. 


I have been too often saddened and sickened by Epics 


sights of the consequences of early debaucheries Woman pplise 


to have the slightest patience with those who 

condone a young man’s licentiousness. There is nothing in the 
physical nature of a young man that makes moral sin less of a 
pollution for him than for a young woman, or less consequen- 
tial to future generations. The world has suffered too long and 
too horribly by reason of this double standard of virtue— 
one kind, and the severest kind, for woman; another kind, 
the easiest possible, for man. I would not ease, not by 
the slightest degree, the high standard that has been placed 
upon woman’s virtue, but I would raise the requirement of 
man to the same height, and I would invoke all the severity of 
the law, and all the rigor of public opinion, to effect this greatly 
needed reformation. A thousand wrongs and sufferings and 
injustices would be wiped out, if young men would be obliged 
to keep themselves as pure as young women are required to be, 
if a young man who transgresses the law of morality would 
be as shunned and ostracized by decent society as is the young 
woman, who, only too often, is the unfortunate victim of a 
young man’s unchecked liberty and license. 

A greater hero than he who conquers an empire is he who 
conquers himself; a greater commander than he who commands 
mighty armies is he who masters his passions. : 

: No Morality 
Greatest of all is that young man who, having pereene 
strength and wealth, and living in the midst of 
powerful temptations, keeps himself untempted. And there 
can be no self-control where there is no character, and there 
can be no character where there is no culture of heart and 
soul and mind, where there is no thought of God or of the 
destiny of life, no thought of higher duty to self and fellow- 
man, to city and State and country, where there are not fre- 
quent visits to places of worship for instruction, purification, 
and inspiration. 
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The world about us is not as cleanly a place as it ought to 
be. Heart and soul and mind become polluted through con- 
tact with it. False notions of right are put up, 
Church-attend- = : 
ance Requisite and true teachings concerning wrong are pulled 
for Purification. » B : 
down. There is as much need of inner scouring 
as of outer cleansing. For such inner purification, society has 
instituted the church, and more for the benefit of young people 
than of any other. 
Blessed ye, if on this epochal day in your lives, you will 
solemnly resolve to become regular attendants upon divine 
services, to receive the instruction, the uplift, the 
Todayso Will’ purification, the inspiration, that is dispensed there 
Linele Ber’ through service and Scripture, through sermon 
and sacred song! You will build up character 
and power of self-control. -You will acquire a purpose. You 
will love work. You will so consecrate the remainder of the 
first thirty years of your lives as to make the subsequent years 


full of happiness for yourselves, and full of blessing to man- 
kind. 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Anesen a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G, Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and. brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press”: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort. of human document.” 

Frank K, Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. wes 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. : 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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“Tn those days they shall say no more ; The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” JEREMIAH XXXI, 29. : 
“Train up a child in the way he should go; when he is old he will not depart 
from it,.’”’ Prov. xx, 6. 
“May it be thy will, O Lord, that their homes become not their graves !” 
TPIAP FPNI wy" xow pI TY (Laem. Jer. Jomas, v, 2.) 


To know the fates awaiting departed spirits beyond the 
grave has constituted the strongest craving of the human 
mind, from the day it was first confronted by the Enasratee eta 
mystery of death. A thousand times baffled, it fate of soul beyond 
attempted a thousand times anew to wrest the ®9"”* 
long-kept secret. Denied admission by the road of knowledge, 
it forced its way into the forbidden region by the labyrinthal 
paths of speculation and fancy. Nota philosopher of a theo- 
logical turn of mind but groped his way into the region barred 
to mortal ken. Biblical and Post-biblical ‘writers have had 
their glimpses of Heaven and Hell. Nota poet of eminence 
but scaled, on the back of Pegasus, the forbidden walls, and, 
once within the long-coveted region, gave free rein to his im- 
agination. Into the spirit-world journeyed Homer and Virgil, 
Dante and Milton and Goethe, and from its depths and heights, 
they brought marvellous tales of torment and delight, of pun- 
ishment and reward. - 

Of all the wanderers into the realm of the dead, Dante is 
the most familiar to us. ‘To no other poet had fancy vouch- 
safed so large a liberty and so full a view, and no {eads Dante into 
other writer had so freely shared with his less realm of shades. 
fortunate brethren what he fancied he had seen and heard in 
the abodes of everlasting darkness, and in the spheres of un- 
ending light. Our eyes and ears are lacerated in the /nzferno 
with the sights and sounds of the different sufferings of those 
who, during their lives, had violated the Law of God and man, 
as murderers, adulterers and traitors, as infidels, perjurers and 
forgers, as usurers, hypocrites and scandal-mongers. Our 
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hearts are pained by the sights and sounds of those who in 
Purgatorio are purged by diverse torments of the sins of avarice, 
pride and envy, of anger, gluttony and incontinence, com- 
mitted while they lived. Our souls are rejoiced with the 
sights of the blessed rewards that are meted out in Paradiso to 
those who, during their lives, lived their faith or suffered and 
died for it, who, while they lived, loved their fellowmen as 
themselves, practiced justice and mercy and charity, and 
walked humbly before God and man. 

One is at a loss to know what more to admire in the 
Divina Commedia of. Dante, whether the poet or the philoso- 
Yet more conver. Pher, the visionary or the realist. Stupendous 
sant with sins on as is the sweep of his imagination, he never 
Li nage! wings his flight so high and so far as to lose out 
of sight the living man’s earthly sins and passions. There is 
no sin on earth, be it never so secret, of which he does not 
know; there is no crime, whether in hut or palace, but he 
metes out to it its corresponding punishment. He sees all; he 
hears all; he judges and punishes the great and small. If the 
different punishments, described by him as being visited on the 
guilty in the nether-world, are all fiction, he leaves us no 
doubt as to the sins upon this earth, and as to what he believes 
their corresponding punishments ought to be. And, further- 
more, he clearly indicates that, if we but knew how and where 
to look, we would find many a Hell and many a Purgatory 
suffered by many a mortal in this life, on this earth. 

What if we were so favored as to secure the services of the 
spirit of Dante for our guide in the search, which we proposed 

, to ourselves in our last week’s discourse, for the 
What if Dante were 
to guideusto seed- TOOt of that evil that makes the seven ages of 
fates life’s fail- life for so many a farce, a melodrama, a tragedy! 

; Had not Ulysses the aid of Circe, and Aeneas 
the aid of the Cumaean Sibyl for their visits to the realm of 
the shades! Had not Dante himself the spirit of Virgil and 
Beatrice for his guides through the abodes of the damned and 
purged and blessed! May not his spirit serve us as he was 
served! May not his keen powers of observation, his won- 
drous knowledge of the errors of life guide us to the seed-beds 
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of life’s failures, and show us how we might turn many ari 
earthly hell and purgatory into an earthly paradise! 

What if we conjure down his spirit from the regions of 
the blessed! What if we entreat: ‘‘Oh, thou Florentine seer 
and bard, thou whose. heart bled for the wrongs is spirit conjured 
and sins of thy fellowmen, thou, who in the love for our aid. 
of man didst show the reward and punishment consequent upon 
righteous and sinful lives, thou seest how our earthly life fails 
of its divine intent, how this earth is made a vale of suffering 
instead of an abode of happiness, how earthly existence, in- 
stead of being devoted to healthful preparation of the lower 
for the higher, is spent in laborious pursuit after shadows, in 
a mad race after glittering baubles, after empty honors, after 
treasures which, when won, prove but vanities and vexations, 
—come thou and teach us how to live, and why we live; teach 
us the lesson of true happiness; solve for us the riddle of life!’’ 

Our fervent prayer is answered. ‘The spirit of the exile- 
seer is at our side, and these his words: ‘‘ Your entreaty for 
the knowledge of the true path of life I have Basnondect. i6ur 
heard, and your prayer I have come to answer. prayer, and offers 
If indeed you desire to be led, I shall guide you; '™S Sees 
if indeed you desire to see the error of your way, I shall teach 
you. Whither I lead thither must ye follow; what I tell, to 
that must ye give heed. I shall lead you through the seven 
stages of life, and show you the errors of each, and point out 
to you the true path you must pursue, if many days you would 
live, and if happy you would be during your earthly pilgrim- 
age.’’ 

Expressing our glad acceptance of the conditions imposed, 
our spirit-guide addresses these words to us: ‘‘It is at the 
bottom wemust begin. Itisininfancy, aye even yong us to look for 
before, where the root of life’s evil is sown. root of life’s fail- 
Enter with me a number of homes that have “"s!7infane: 
been favored with God’s choicest gifts, little precious pearls, 
gathered and sent by His own hand from out of the ocean of 
everlasting life, to make earth fuller of sunshine, and life 
richer in happiness. Let us follow the fates of these precious 
gems, and see whether they are polished by parents’ hands 
into radiance and beauty fit for a celestial diadem, or trampled 
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by parental foot into the mire, and suffered to lie there a 
crushed, unsightly mass of corruption.’’ 

Our journey begins. Our foot is upon the threshhold of 
a stately mansion. Before entering, our spirit-guide addresses 
Leads ue to home US With these words: “Over thisidoenae read, 
of diseased in- as clearly as I read over the entrance of the /z- 
sate Jserno, the words: ‘ All hope abandon ye who enter 
here.’’’ Within the house we see elegance everywhere, but 
amid all the luxuries we see a wealth of misery. We see a 
haggard face of a frail young mother. We see a pale, pinched 
little face within a gorgeous cradle from out of which we hear 
a whining, sickly cry, that tells that that little bit of agonized, 
throbbing life is either not long for this earth or for not much 
good. 

Our spirit-guide observes our pondering, and this he says: 
‘‘What you see withering there was meant to be a precious 
Failure shown to DUG on the tree of life; what you hear whining 
be due to parental there was meant to be a soft, sweet note from 
aa yonder celestial harmony, whose magic spell was 
to have transformed this house into a home, and to have im- 
parted a new meaning to life and to love, to labor and to sacri- 
fice, to patience and to-hope. You hear the echoes of heaven, 
when you listen to the heart-beats in yonder cradle. You see 
divinity, when through its eyes you look into the infant’s soul. 
But when upon its frame you look, you see the brand of hell, 
the havoc of sin and crime. Wealth, external wealth, you 
see everywhere; health, internal health, you see nowhere. 
Into its every corpuscle of blood, into its every nerve-cell pa- 
rental excess or libertinism has planted its poison-seed, and if 
that babe does not succumb, it will survive only for life-long 
physical and moral and mental wretchedness. Had self-con- 
trol and forethought made, in time, of parental bodies a Sane- 
tuary for the proper housing of the spark of divinity entrusted 
to their sacred keeping, there might have been health and hap- 
piness and godly promise, where now you see but fears and 
tears, but agony and pain.’’ 

Into another home we are ushered by our spirit-guide. 
We see a mother wrestling with a little two or three years old 
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for mastery over the home. The mother sur- , ..46 us to home 
renders exhausted; the child-tyrant has won. of ungovernable 
The parental will must give way to that of the He 

child. ‘The mother’s yielding means domestic peace for awhile, 
and, little as that is, it seems to be quite a boon in that house- 
hold. 

Our spirit-guide notes our wonderment, and thus he 
speaks: ‘‘ Why marvel ye at this parental weakness? What 
knowledge of domestic sway or of child-training gpg, wittuiness 
had that mother ever acquired? From the day due to parental 
of her entering society, marriage was her objec- '9"""°*: 
tive point; beyond it her interest never extended. All her 
mind she concentrated upon the study of man, all her art upon 
conquering him. For a study of childhood, for a knowledge 
of how to control a child’s will she has never had time, neither 
before nor after marriage. Man-catching was made a science; 
child-raising is made a hap-hazard. 

Oh, the sin of parental ignorance! It has ruined more 
homes, slaughtered more lives, bred more disease, called into 
life more selfishness and tyranny, more vice and 
crime than all the other causes combined. You prehensile 
have your Society for the Prevention of Cruelty failures than all 
to Children, and you separate children from cruel piner Causes com 
parents. Some day, you will have your Society 
for the Prevention of Ignorant Parenthood; some day you 
will take children from. ignorant parents; for ignorant parent- 
hood is a species of cruelty that in the awfulness of its conse- 
quences compares with the most cruel. You prevent marriages 
of blood-relatives for the protection of the innocent offspring; 
some day you will prevent marriages of all ignorant of the 
physical and psychical laws of infant life and health, for like 
protection of the offspring and as a safeguard to society. 
What young woman would dare take her place at the helm of 
a bark freighted with human lives to pilot it across the storm- 
swept deep? Yet that criminal recklessness is daily displayed 
by young couples undertaking, without the slightest knowl- 
edge and preparation, to pilot human souls across the dangerous 
sea of life. Do you wonder at the daily wreckages? Do you 
wonder at life’s failures and miseries ? 
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. That little two or three year old will grow up with every 
desire indulged, with will uncurbed, with temper uncontrolled, 
with passions unrestrained. His parents’ authority 
iH er 4. Will steadily grow weaker; his liberty and license 
ucation, world a will steadily grow larger. Home having been 
Fab for mis: to him a school for miseducation, the world will 
become to him the sphere for his misdeeds. He 
will suffer, his parents will suffer; and society will suffer, for 
half of government is expended on the endeavor to correct 
parental neglect. His parents’ experience will probably be 
similar to that of King David with his spoiled and wicked son 
Adonijah, of whose training the Bible tells that, having been 
good-looking, his father had never displeased him nor ever cor- 
rected him.’’ 

Arrived at another home, our spirit-guide knocks at the 
door. Receiving no answer, we enter and find a number of 
Leads us to home CHildren upon the floor. They apparently have 
of neglected chil- had their little quarrel, for one of them is crying, 
deh: and some ugly words pass between them. We 
look about for parent or some other responsible authority, to 
allay the difficulty and to admonish and correct. But no one 
is nigh. Suddenly from a room close by, whence we had 
heard loud and vulgar sounds, enters a coarse-looking domes- 
tic, and rushing to the group of little ones on the floor, ad- 
ministers a slap to the face of one, and rains blows upon the 
heads of the others, and indulges in an outburst of passionate 
vocabulary the bad grammar and worse morals of which clearly 
indicate that she is wroth more that her entertainment had 
been disturbed in the room close by than at the ill-behavior of 
her little charges. 

‘You wonder where the parents are,’’ addresses us our 
spirit-guide. ‘‘ You are incensed at the cruelty of that vicious- 
ene dudtene: looking virago. Like master, like man. ‘This 
rents shirking do- household is ages behind the progress of civiliza- 
moste, Aly. tion. Here might is still right. Here the say- 
age’s power over the life and death of the child is still in prac- 
tice. Here the sense of parental responsibility has not yet 
dawned. Here father and mother are not yet conscious that 
the child comes from God, and belongs to Humanity, and that 
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the parental training of it will determine whether humanity is 
to be blessed or cursed by it. Children in this home are 
regarded a misfortune rather than a blessing, a burden rather 
than a joy. If the words of the Nazarene Rabbi: ‘Suffer the 
little ones to come unto me’ were ever thought of in this home, 
it was in the negative form: ‘Suffer the little ones nof to 
come unto us.’ The father of this home suffers from the 
general disease—too busy for the sacred duties of fatherhood. 
The mother is too much occupied with social functions outside 
the home, to waste her precious days and evenings in the 
nursery. What is money for, if not to employ domestics ? 
What are kindergartens for, if not to give her rest and free- 
dom? Why should she invite premature wrinkles into her 
face by worrying over the nuisances? She has not married to 
be a child-nurse; she has not accumulated all her fineries to 
don domestic robe and apron. ‘There are the theatres and 
parties and teas; there are the balls and drives and promenades. 
With Emerson lectures to hear and Browning classes to attend, 
shall she waste her time in reading nursery-rhymes or enter 
into her children’s games? By and by, when the children 
shall have become companionable, it will be time enough to 
give them her society, and the benefit of her social and 
worldly experience.’’ 

‘‘Oh, the parental wrongs that fill the nursery-gaps of 
‘by and by!’ Oh, the sins of early neglects that have never 
been condoned in later life! Procrastination, al- go.4 o¢ thistle 
ways dangerous, is criminal in the nursery. never ripens fra- 
What is not implanted in childhood is never gar- eA te 
nered in maturer years. Seeds of thorn and thistle have never 
ripened the snow-white lily, never the fragrant rose. 

“Tn the church at Stratford-on-the-Avon, there is a win- 
dow, dedicated to the memory of the Bard, who has made that 
town, and the English language, and the dra- 

. Example of con- 
“matic art celebrated the whole world over. It scious motherhood 
consists of seven groups of pictures, each taken pain of great 
_ from the Old Testament, and each representing 
- one of The Seven Ages of Man, as delineated in ‘As You Like 
It.’ The first age, Childhood, is illustrated by the finding of 
Moses in the bulrushes. A happier thought than this could 
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not have been conceived by the artist. Back of that group is 
a mother’s months’ of anxious concealment from the world 
for the saving of the child. At the side of that picture is a 
sister’s keen watchfulness, by an anxious mother’s direction. 
Beyond that picture is sacred motherhood’s self-forgetting, 
self-sacrificing rearing of that child. Beyond that maternal 
sanctuary is the man Moses of deathless fame, the saviour of 
a people, the law-giver of nations, the hero of all the world. 
Sacred motherhood, responsible motherhood, conscious mother- 
hood was the link that connected the bulrush-covered banks 
of the Nile with the God-illumined heights of Sinai. That 
dark, subterranean chamber, wherein Jochebed buried herself 
to save her child, dazzled with a splendor more glorious than 
that of the throne-chamber of the mighty Pharaoh, for there 
sat enthroned, and there loved and ruled, a mother’s heart. 

‘““And such glory is visible wherever conscious mother- 
hood rules the cradle, governs the nursery, guides the destiny 
Example of con. Of the home and its life. In the presence of 
scious motherhood such motherhood you are within the halo of 
as halo of divinity. divinity. Within such a home there is no need 
of offering the Talmudic prayer ‘ May it be Thy will, O, Lord, 
that this house become not the children’s grave’’ sow p17 "77 
Tap NI wy Such homes and such mothers awaken an awe 
such as they aroused in Thackeray when he wrote, in his 
Pendennis ‘I saw a Jewish lady yesterday with a child on her 
knee, from whose face toward the child there shone a sweet- 
ness so angelic that it seemed to form a sort of glory round 
both. I could have knelt before her and adored in her the 
divine beneficence . . . . that has sanctified the history of 
mankind.’ 7 
’** Here we shall pause,’’ says our spirit-guide. “‘ When 
next we enter upon our journeys into the homes of people, 
and upon an examination of their modes of life, we shall give 
our special care to the second age of life, to that of boyhood’s 
and girlhood’s school-days. As to-day, so will you see then 
why it is that life for so many is either a farce or melodrama 
or tragedy, why it is that, with all the wondrous advance, 
man’s days on earth are still so short, man’s days of happi- 
ness stillso few.’’ 
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Miracles are prodigious events that suspend, for Miracles and 

the time being, the laws of nature. When the ad- °“°"** 
vance in scientific knowledge established beyond 
doubt that the world is governed by laws so per- 
fect in their operation that they are absolutely 
immutable, the average man’s difficulties with the 
Bible miracles began. On the part of scientists, 
the irreconcilability of miracles with natural law 
_ gave rise to the controversy between Science and 
Religion. This controversy was happily ended 
when Bible Science entered the lists. Today, the 
average man may view the miracles of the Bible 
from the standpoint of the most exact science, with- 
out losing his hold on Religion and with increas- 
ing respect for the Bible. 

The miracles of the Bible may be divided into Types of 
five classes: those in which God reveals Himself, miracies in 
those in which He shows His power, those in 
-which he proves Himself greater than other gods, 
those in which He vests authority in His messen- 
gers, and those in which He intervenes in behalf of 
His chosen people. 


Miracles and 
myths in prim- 
itive religion, 


The genesis of 
miracles. 


Examples of 
the five types 

, of miracles 

in the earliest 
religious his- 
tory of Israel 
recorded in 
the Bible, 
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Now, miracles are part and parcel of every re- 
ligion, in its primitive state. They hold a position 
in the history of mankind’s spiritual development 
similar to that of the myths. The latter grew out 
of the endeavors of men to explain the beginnings 
of the world, as in the Creation-myths, or to ex- 
plain certain inexplicable conditions of life, such as 
the causes of incessant toil, of suffering, of death, 
as in the Fall-myths; the former sought to explain 
certain phenomena of nature that were incompre- 
hensible to the primitive mind and that could, there- 
fore, be attributed only to a supernatural power. 

Primitive men conceived of God as dwelling in 
His chosen abode somewhere outside of the earth, 
displaying His power to man upon it by means of 
signs and wonders. The heavens declared the 
glory of God and the firmament showed His handi- 
work,’ for them as they do for us; with the excep- 
tion, however, that when we ask how and why, 
Science, within its limitations, answers us. They 
asked how and why, and for reply stood appalled, 
mute in wonderment and perplexed. To them, the 
fire, the storm, the earthquake, were signs of a 
divinity in wrath and in anger; the sun, the rain 
in due season, the unexpected turn of natural 
phenomena’ for good, were the signs of a divinity 
pleased and appeased. The fearful, the inexplic- 
able, the supernatural were miraculous. So signs 
and wonders and miracles became the hallmark of 
the gods and, in course of time, were also attributed 
to the favorite national heroes. 

The crudest origins of religious belief and prac- 
tice are traced back to the consciousness of primi-_ 
tive man, that outside of him there was a power 
greater and stronger than he, In the incompre- 
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hensible phenomena of nature primitive man first 
found God. It was natural, therefore, for Israel, 
in its earliest conceptions of its relationship to God, 
to believe implicitly that God revealed Himself in 
a burning bush that was not consumed,’ or in the 
thunder and lightning at Sinai.2 When God desired 
to manifest His power to Israel He proved it in 
such acts as the division of the Red Sea so that 
His chosen people could pass through in safety 
on dry land while the pursuing enemy perished in 
the receding waters,* or in causing water to flow 
from a rock® or in filling the desert with manna ° 
and quails.’ When this God desired to prove that 
He is greater than other gods, He smote Egypt 
with Plagues* or caused the fire to come down 
from heaven and consume the Seer’s sacrifice on 
Mt. Carmel.® When He desired to clothe his mes- 
senger with authority, He taught him how to trans- 
form a rod into a serpent?® or how to cause a 
sunken axe to float upon the water.1 When He 
desired to intervene in behalf of his people, He 
caused the sun and moon to stand still, so that this 
people, under their leader, might score and.conclude 
a great victory.'” 

But just as primitive man grew out of the mytho- 
logical stage of his spiritual development, so he 
grew out of the stage of miracles. The story of 
Israel’s spiritual development in the course of the 
Bible itself records this progress and process. The 
Seer Elijah, of whom so many miracles are re- 
corded, says of himself that he could no longer find 
God in the earthquake, the fire or the storm, but 


2 Exodus 3: 2. 8 Exodus 7: 20 ff.; 8: 6 ff.; etc. 
3 Exodus 20: 18. ®T Kings 18: 37-38. 

4 Exodus 14: 21. 10 Exodus 7: 10-12. 

5 Exodus 15: 25. ; MJT Kings 6: 5-7. 

6 Exodus 16: 14. 22 Joshua 10: 12-14. 


7 Exodus 16: 13. 
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in the still, small voice."* Of all the great prophets, 
Isaiah of Jerusalem is the only one who offers to 
perform a miracle, but does not do it.1* Jeremiah 
sweeps away the possibility of the miraculous as 
emanating from a divinity who resides somewhere 
outside of the world when he states, speaking for 
God: “I am a near God and not a far-off God’.** 
Jeremiah did not perform a miracle to prove his au- 
thority. On the contrary, he and Micah and Zacha- 
riah condemned the diviners, necromancers and the 
miracle-workers as false prophets.’® 

Far more important than these, however, is the 
express statement in Deuteronomy that belief in 
miracles is not a fundamental upon which faith 
in God is built, because miracles are employed to 
substantiate false beliefs. “If there arise in the 
midst of thee a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and 
he give thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the 
wonder come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, 
saying, ‘Let us go after other gods, which thou 
hast not known, and let us serve them,’ thou shalt 
not hearken unto the words of that prophet or unto 
that dreamer of dreams.”!* Nothing more clear 
and explicit than this on the futility of miracles can 
be devised by the most arrogant unbeliever of 
modern times. 

Such an attitude toward miracles, however, could 
be conceived, in Bible times, only after the prophetic 
influence had played its part in the development of 
the religion of ancient Israel. The Rabbis of the 
Talmudic period believed that the Bible miracles 


137 Kings 19: 11-i2. 16 Micah 3; 5; Zachariah 13: 2. 
4 Tsaiah 7: 10-12. 1 Deut. 13: 1-5. 
15 Jeremiah 23: 23. 
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were performed, and that even some chosen ones 
of their time possessed supernatural powers; but 
they always held to the Deuteronomic position 
that miracles do not prove religious truths. Modern 
Judaism naturally takes the same view and, in addi- 
tion, lays down the proposition that the Bible 
miracles, as such, never happened at all. 

For the average Christian, of course, such a posi- 
tion is preposterous. He must hold with Canon 
Ottley, who maintains that “if the Old Testament 
be the record of a divine movement destined to cul- 
minate in the Incarnation and Resurrection of the 
Son of God, a miraculous element in the history 
seems to be not only antecedently probable, but 
even necessary, as indicating the special purpose, 
direction, and moral quality, of the divine action.’”** 
If he does not, then the whole structure of his re- 
ligion crumbles. 

From this point of view, it is folly to rationalize 
the miracles of the Bible, to harmonize them with 
natural laws, to attempt to discover that, while they 
happened as recorded, they did not suspend the laws 


of nature. For the millions who hold the position 


of Canon Ottley, the Bible stands and falls by the 
literal belief in miracles. For the average man who 
seeks truth in the Bible, unclouded by dogmatic 
fanaticism, the Bible must fall. For him, however, 
who needs not hold the position of Canon Ottley, in 
order to maintain his faith, but who can perceive 
the point of view of Deuteronomy, of the Prophets, 
of Modern Judaism towards miracles, there is no 
problem at all. The Bible without miracles stands 
fast and immovable. 


a8 Robert Lawrence Ottley, “Aspects of the Old Testament” (Long- 


mans, Green & Co., London, 1904), page 62. 
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It is difficult to understand at whom the Apostle 
Paul directed his jibe when he wrote that “Jews 
seek for signs while Greeks seek for wisdom.”*® 
He could not have aimed his fling at the representa- 
tive Jews of his day, for they, assuredly, did not be- 
lieve in miracles. He could not have aimed it at the 
masses, for their actual witnessing of the alleged 
miracles of Jesus evidently did not impress them 
as much as the mere records of those miracles in the 
New Testament impress Canon Ottley and ortho- 
dox Christianity. Granting that all the miracles re- 
ported of Jesus were actually performed by him, 
they proved none of the claims of the Gospel authors 
or of Paul in their day and, as a matter of course, do 
not and can not substantiate these claims for the 
Jews of modern times. 

The Bible authors, themselves, did not attach 
divinity to Moses or Joshua or Elijah or Elisha, not- 
withstanding that they enumerated miraculous 
deeds for them. The modern Jew stands on the 
same platform with Modern Science. He does not 
attempt to compromise (sod and His laws by which 
He rules the world of nature. He denies that the 
Bible miracles ever took place as recorded, without 
robbing the Bible characters to whom they are at- 
tributed of their force and genius and without 
diminishing the power of the Bible itself as the 
revelation of God’s nature and will, and as a per- 
manent spiritual force in the lives of modern men. 

Granting and believing that the sun and moon 
never stood still for Joshua, does that deprive him 
and his people in any way of the glory of their 


conquests? Granting and believing that the staff 


%T Corinthians 1; 22, 
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of Moses was never transformed into a serpent and 
that the plagues never occurred, does that take 
away from the historical fact that Moses led a 
successful rebellion of the Israelites against 
Menephtha, son of the great Rameses II, of Egypt? 
Granting and believing that Elijah never raised a 
child from his death-bed, nor caused a sunken axe to 
float upon the water, nor brought down the fire from 
Heaven to consume his sacrifice on Mt. Carmel, does 
this lessen the triumphant issue of Elijah’s strug- 
gles against Ahab and Baal-worship, and in behalf 
of the God of Israel? 

Granting and believing that the waters of the 
Red Sea were never divided by the smiting of a rod, 
so that Israel passed on dry land while the Egyp- 
tian pursuers’ were destroyed in the receding 
_ Streams; granting and believing that water did not 
flow from the rock and that manna and quails were 
not produced by the magic of a wand, does that 
lessen the power of God, or do the heavens no 
longer declare His glory and the firmament show 
His handiwork? Granting and believing that the 
voice of God did not speak literally to Israel out of 


the thunder and smoke of Sinai, and that this is a’ 


fanciful and highly hyperbolic description of an im- 
pressionist, does that take away from the moral and 
ethical value and the spiritual exaltation of the 
Ten Commandments? 

As we have seen, the Bible itself, in its later de- 
velopment, discredits the efficacy of miracles as 
proving the truth of any religious doctrine or be- 
liefs. From the time of the Prophets on, the re- 
ligion of Israel conceived of a God who is not a ca- 
pricious being, playing fast and loose with his own 
laws by which he created and rules the world, as 
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rhapsodically sung by the Psalmist.?? The 
age man may stamp all the miracles in idee Bi 
myths which grew out of primitive God-concep 
or as legends which grew around the pe 
favorite national heroes; but the characte 
Bible will continue to stand as the geniuses 1 
whom God revealed His nature and His 
Israel and the Bible will continue to maintain 
shaken position as the source and fountain- 
the spiritual insight and ethical treasures of hu 
kind. K 


” Psalm 104. 
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Not the least of the evils which the present world-war 
has inflicted upon mankind are the dissensions it has sown 
within our own borders. Probably never : 

4 : A Dissension 
before in the history of our nation have our Within Our 

Own Borders. 

people been rent asunder as they are at the 
present time. Sympathy with the one or the other of the 
belligerents has divided the American people into several 
camps, and different opinions as to the attitude required of 
us in the present crisis has subdivided each of these camps 
» into diverse other factions. The melting pot to which our 
nation used to be likened has ceased to melt and unify. 
The different elements keep frigidly apart. Passions are 
intensifying ; bitterness is deepening; chasms are widening. 
Instead of a single people, linked into a bond of common 
interest, as we used to be, instead of an E Pluribus Unum, we 
seem to have become a number of separate units, each differing 
from, and hostile to, the other. 

_ Many are the charges that have been heaped upon the 
people of Germany since the outbreak of the war. Yet, one 
quality in that nation, the unity of purpose of eee 
all its people, has won the admiration even Lay Our 

gate z Strength. 

of its bitterest foe. It is to that quality, more 

yet than to their. wonderful efficiency, that. the Teutons’ 
remarkable military, success is attributed. 

__. Old and. stale as are the proverbs “In union is 
strength”, “A house, divided against itself cannot stand”, 
circumstances. that are instinct with meaning, and dark 
with forebodings, require our re-stating them, and with as 
much earnestness as if they had never been told before, if 
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we are to escape the fate of the one-time mighty peoples | 
who became rent and torn by interna! dissensions. 

The affairs of the belligerent nations have had much of 
our partisan concern since. the outbreak of the war. The 

future historian will tell whether it has been 
Greater Neu- to their advantage or disadvantage. The old- 
trality Would : ‘ : : 
Have Meant time American believes that it has been to 
Less Dissen- x s is 
sion. their disadvantage as well as to ours, that if we 

had adhered to the American principle of strict 
neutrality, if Americans had kept off ships of allies carrying 
ammunition or other contrabands of war, if we had inter- 
dicted war-loans being made in our country or shipments 
of ammunition from our country for the benefit of any of 
the belligerent nations, if we had been as active in seeking 
ways of ending the war as we have been in abetting it, in 
profiting by it, in fomenting deeper hatreds, we might have 
had less dissension at home, and the cruel war abroad might 
have come to an end long before this. 

We are told in Sacred Scriptures of King Hezekiah 
having been seriously ill, and of the Prophet Isaiah having 

been sent to announce to him that death was 
Seaine ou nigh, and that he should,, therefore set his 
rcrwodis house in order. Deeply moved, the King 

prayed fervently that the fatal stroke might be 
warded off. The prayer was answered; the King’s life was 
spared. 

There is good reason for believing that the disease of 
dissension that has lodged itself in our midst might become 
very serious, if permitted to strike deeper root, and to 
spread wider. It should, therefore, become our paramount 
duty “to set our house in order”. 

And there will be no “setting our house in order’, un- 
less we rededicate ourselves to that spirit of Americamsm, 
in which our nation was founded, by which it became great 
and mighty, for the establishment of which its founders 
dared untold hardships, braved no end of foes, fought, bled 
and died, that their children and children’s children, and the 
countless millions that shall come to them from foreign 
shores throughout the ages, as they had come, shall enjoy 
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in full measure, “life and liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Many of us seem to have forgotten the meaning of 
Americanism, or if we remember it, we pay little heed to 
it. Hence, the complaints which we hear raised, 
now by the old-time American, and now by {hmericgnism 
the Immigrant, now by the German-American (ares Old-Time 
citizen, and now by the Oriental, now by the 
Negro, and now by the Indian. 

We shall listen to these complaints, in turn, and judge 
for ourselves as to the justice of them. 

Considering them in the order named, we shall listen 
first to The Old-Time American, by which term is desig- 
nated that American, who believes in strictly living up to 
the law and life and tradition that have come down to us 
from the early days of our nation. 

To him Americanism stands for the highest ideal of 
national excellence. Our nation having been born at a time 
when rulers generally were despots, and peo-,. icanism 
ples were enslaved, he believes that it entered Defined. 
the world with a distinct mission, that of serving unto the 
nations of the earth as exemplar of true representative gov- 
ernment, a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. To that end did God, he believes, guide the 
Santa Maria of Columbus to the shore of San Salvador; and 
the Mayflower of the Pilgrim Fathers to the New England 
coast, and the Santa Caterina of the Jewish Pilgrim Fathers 
to the harbor of New Amsterdam, now known as .New 
York, and the good ship Welcome of William Penn into the 
Delaware River. To that end did God consecrate this new 
world as an asylum for the persecuted and down-trodden 
of all nations and creeds and races, the land of promise to 
them that were hopeless and helpless in the old world. 

Here the autocracies and monarchies and oligarchies 
and aristocracies of the nations beyond the seas are to be 
replaced by that democracy that regards every citizen every 
other citizen’s equal. Here labor is to be free, and the 
laborer as much entitled to the rewards of his toil as the 
employer to the benefits of his capital. 
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Separated by an ocean-width of more than 5000 miles 
from the peoples of the Orient, and by an ocean-width of 
more than 3000 miles from the peoples of the Occident, 
peace is to be assured here an unbroken reign, an assurance 
that was reinforced by President Washington’s Farewell 
injunction to the American people: to abstain from all en- 
tangling alliances with foreign powers, from all acts of 
favoritism or unfriendliness toward any of them. 

Continuing mindful of this farewell charge by the fore- 
most of the creators of our nation, abstaining from all un- 
neutralities and unfriendly acts, cultivating peace and good- 
will with all of them, we have no need, declares the old- 
time American ofthat militarism that has rested as a curse 
upon the nations abroad. We have no need of that mili- 
tarism that has impoverished the people of foreign 
lands by withdrawing from them the ablest of their pro- 
ducers, and turning them into parasites. We have no need 
of that militarism that squanders billions of dollars on army 
and navy and armaments, money which, if expended on the 
promotion of husbandry, trade, industry, education, 
would have enriched the nations in the same proportion as 
the misspending of it has kept them poor. We have no need 
of that militarism which, training men for war, and laying 
up enormous stores of ammunition, and building monster 
battleships, and maintaining large numbers of diplomats 
and other brokers of war, rests not content, till it provokes 
deadly use of the means of destruction which it has labori- 
ously prepared. Here not tricky diplomacy, not artful 
statecraft, not right of might, but justice, righteousness, 
truth, honor, honesty, are to mark every relationship be- 
tween nations and between individuals. 

Blessed with lands large and rich enough to feed a 
hundred times as many as now comprise our population, 
stored to overflowing with every requisite for civilized ex- 
istence—and for defense, if need be—this God-given and 
God-blessed and God-shielded nation need never fear iso= 
lation from peoples of other lands, should they be so un- 
wise as to sever relationship with us, or so insane as 
hostilely to proceed against us, without a base of supply 
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nearer than 3000 miles to the East of us, and 5000 miles 
to the West of us. 

Such is the meaning of Americanism to the old-time 
American. Adherence to this belief is to him a kind of 
religion, which he has accepted as a sacred legacy from his 
ancestry, and which to transmit to his posterity no less 
sacredly he believes to be his patriotic duty. 

In looking about him, however, he finds the Ameri- 
canism which obtains today quite different from that 
which he inherited. Gone are the days when 
it could truthfully be said, that, in compliance ete ead 
with Washington’s injunction, we observe kre ue 
good faith and justice toward all nations 
alike, that we cultivate peace and harmony with them all, 
that we avoid inveterate antipathies against one set of 
nations, and, strongly biased favoritism toward others. 
Our present internal dissensions, and the dangers that 
threaten us from without, reveal in clearest light the almost 
prophetic wisdom Washington possessed, when warningly 
he said to us: 


Antipathy disposes to insult, to seize upon the slightest cause of 
umbrage, and makes collision, envenomed dispute, bloody war, quite 
unavoidable. Passionate attachment inclines towards mingling with 
affairs of other nations, that may prove troublesome at home; inclines 
towards being partial in judgment, which may lead to injustice, and to 
participating in quarrels that are not our own. It leads to concession 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, which are bound 
to excite jealousy, ill will and a disposition to retaliate. 


We speak of neutrality but do not practice it. For 
one set of belligerents our press has columns full of praise, 
for the other set it has but bitter condemna- 
ten) Torone!'set of belligerents we extend juvessine | 
war-loans of millions upon millions of dollars, Jit Practicing 
and ship millions upon millions of dollars 
worth of ammunition and other war-materials—shipments 
of which some are contrary to international law, and others 
to the moral law, shipments which we prohibited other 
nations from making to Mexico when we were having some 
skirmishes with it. For the other set of belligerents we 
have not even the bred of life, though shipment of it is per- 
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mitted by the laws of nations. We have little to say when one 
set of belligerents denies our right to send to the other set non- 
contraband goods, on unarmed merchant-ships, under the 
flag of the United States or under that of other neutral 
countries. We have little to say when one set seizes Amer- 
ican ships on the high seas, takes from them our mail, or 
confiscates our neutral cargoes. When the other set but 
ask us to keep the American off enemies’ armed vessels 
for the sake of his own safety, we raise an outcry so loud 
and bitter that it brings us dangerously near being drawn 
into the vortex of this horrible world-war. 

For scores of years it was our pride and boast, con- 
tinues the old-time American, that our country has no need 
Becoming a OL: the array of power which oppresses other 
Militay Nation. nations—great armies and navies, vast 
armories, and huge stores of ammunition—that we main- 
tain the safety of our people by a comparatively small num- 
ber of judges and other civil officers, backed by a small 
number of armed men and armed ships, maintained mainly 
for police duties. We called it the perfection of govern- 
ment, and attributed that state of affairs to the strong hold 
which religion has acquired on our people, and to the re- 
straining influence which our liberal school system has 
developed, on which system we freely expended the sums of 
money that other nations expended on their militarism. 

Less than a year ago, continues the old-time American, 
President Wilson declared in a memorable speech delivered 
hae ars in our Convention Hall, that there was 
Paciiem such a thing as being too proud to fight, as 

being so strongly in the right as not to find 
it necessary to convince others of it by means of arms. 
The vast audience present applauded these words to the 
echo, and, for days after, there were heard and read the 
heartiest approvals of the exalted principles expressed by 
the Chief Magistrate of our nation. It almost seemed as 
if President Wilson had made a speech that night that 
would live in our literature alongside that of Lincoln at 
Gettysburg, or Washington’s Farewell Address. But, 
shortly afterwards, there were heard and published the 
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furious attacks on that speech by one set of the belliger- 
ents, and immediately that portion of our press and people, 
that takes its queue from that foreign source, altered its 
tone,and branded that speech as craven cowardice, as idiotic 
babble, unworthy of a nation of our size, power, and in- 
fluence. 

To-day, self-interested military men, and ammunition 
makers, and capitalists, and their hired cohorts of agitators, 
and other forces back of them, who profit ut 

: ; To-day Mili- 
greatly by war or by preparation for it, have — the 
but words of praise for President Wilson’s ; 
change of heart in favor of militarism. 

To-day, we hear vociferous arguments in favor of mil- 
itarism from the same platforms and pulpits from which, 
a year ago, we heard it bitterly denounced. 

To-day, we read editorials, columns-long, demanding 
the immediate creation of armies and navies, of a size 
equalling those of the strongest of militaristic nations 
abroad, utterly indifferent to the crushing burden it will 
heap upon the people. 

_ To-day, we hear praised as Patriotism the very mili- 
tarism which a year ago we heard cursed as Prussianism. 

To-day, Americans declare it to be prudence and fore- 
thought to arm ourselves against phantom foes, while a 
year ago, Germany’s defense, that she had to arm against 
real foes surrounding her on all sides, was bitterly de- 
nounced by us as utterly lacking in truth, seeing that the 
world possessed an International Court at the Hague to 

dispose of all international disputes. 
To-day, Americans clamor for militaristic training in all 
our colleges, schools, clubs, even churches, for drilling men 
and women and children in the arts of war, while a year 
ago, we exhausted our vocabulary of wrath when express- 
ing our indignation at such barbaric practices in European 
lands. 

To-day, some of the hot-headed militarists, who are 
disappointed that President Wilson has not gone further 
than declaring himself in favor of militarism, that he has 
not, long before this, hurted our nation into the maelstrom 
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of the European carnage, fling aside all respect and court- 
esy due to the Chief Magistrate of our nation, and indite 
against him lines of abuse and insult, so bitter and vituper- 
ous, that, notwithstanding our unspeakable disgust with 
them, we have to read them a second and a third time 
to make sure that they were written not by some crazed 
anarchist against some despot Czar but against the President 
of the United States, by an American citizen. 

To-day, American armor-plate makers have the au- 
dacity to threaten an immediate increase of $200 per ton 
of their product, and eventually to dismantle their plants, 
if the United States Government should undertake to man- 
ufacture its own armor-plate, partly, to escape the rapacious 
prices asked; partly to stem the manufacturers’ fomenting 
a war spirit for personal advantage. 

To-day, it is the Englishman rather than the American, 
who feels himself impelled to come to the rescue of our 
menaced Americanism, a personage no less distinguished 
than Lord Rosebery, a former Prime Minister of England, 
who, seeing us about to be swept by the European mad- 
ness into the abyss of destruction, lifts his voice, in these 
earnest words of warning: 


“T know nothing more disheartening than the announcement 
recently made, that the United States—the one great country left in 
the world free from the hideous, bloody burden of war—is about to 
embark upon the building of a huge armada destined to be equal or 
second to our own. It means that the burden will continue upon the 
other nations, and be increased exactly in proportion to the fleet of 
the United States. I confess that it is a disheartening prospect that the 
United States, so remote from the European conflict, should voluntarily 


in these days take up the burden which, after this war, will be found . 


to have broken, or almost broken, our backs.”’* 


Yes, the old-time American is right, the spirit of Amer- 
icanism of glorious origin is waning. We are exchanging 
pacifism, that was the source of our strength, 

Need of For ili is 1 i 
oes for militarism, that will prove our undoing, 
Before Our Own 4s it has proved that of every nation that ever 


Doors. 
inflicted it upon itself. The pacific saneness 


*Rhodes Lecture, University of London, November 16, Iof5.- 
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that has guided our course hitherto is being replaced by a 
species of national, militant hysteria. We strut about with 
a lordly air of being better than the Huns and Barbarians 
abroad, on whose hearts’ blood we fatten and batten. And 
many are they among us who exert their utmost that the 
carnage may extend even to our shore, so that their pile 
of profits may swell the fuller by it. We are so busy look- 
ing at other people’s dirt, that we find no time to sweep 
the dirt from our own doors. We are making ourselves 
believe that valor lies only in the use of weapons of war, 
and not in the art of overcoming strife and injustice with the 
weapons of peace and reconciliation, of arbitration and con- 
cession. We are forgetting that might has never yet consti- 
tuted right, that aided by weapons of war even the most in- 
glorious cause may be victorious. 

We are trying our best to make ourselves believe that 
danger threatens us from beyond the seas, which regions our 
overwrought imagination fills with all sorts of 
foes, against whom we are frantically Steking, 6 eauee 2 oe 
to prepare, wholly overlooking the real fact that Qverlooking 
our real danger lurks at home, in our very midst, 
that, to unsolved, vexing problems of the past, we are adding 
a number of equally serious present-day problems, which will 
demand solution in the near future, for which we shall not 
be prepared. In the heart of our nation, that was full of life 
and promise, we are planting a cancer, which, in time, will 
poison our very life-springs, and paralyze our peace and 
prosperity. 

Some day, the inside history of the past year and a half 
will be written. It will reveal a hideous conspiracy, hatched 
by financial interests, with no other end in view A Conspiracy. 
than dragging us into war, for the benefit of certain bel- 
ligerent nations abroad, and certain conscienceless money- 
sharks at home. On that day, the nation will rue that it re- 
fused to listen to its pacifists, that it heaped insults upon 
those who were its best friends, that it branded as cowards 
the very men and women who proved their bravery by daring 
and facing a nation’s unpopularity, ridicule, and attack. 
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We need a navy—a navy, consisting of a mighty fleet 
of merchant ships that shall carry undisturbed the products 

of our labor to the ends of the earth, and that 
The Kind of : 
Army and Navy shall bring to us whatever we may need for the 
Needed. 5 . : 

promotion of our trades and industries. We 

need an army of true Americans, that shall face and rout 
the inimical, un-American forces that are sowing dissessions 
im our midst. We need an army that shall repair the breaches 
that have already been made in that national spirit of Oneness 
that has hitherto constituted the source of our strength and 
growth. We need an army of laborers and capitalists, of em- 
ployees and employers, of foreign and native-born citizens, 
that shall unitedly safeguard our nation against those insidi- 
ous attacks of the money-powers that seek but their own 
selfish interests, at the cost of the enslavement and impover- 
ishment and dissension of the American people. 
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Impressions of the Qberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. _ 

avon a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

S a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 

binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: , 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together bis New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Correll University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: . 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press”: A 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high iatellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

*“Tn your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. .. . 

: Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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“Ameriraniam Waniny”’, Declares 
II. Che Immigrant. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rapst Jos. KrAusxkoprr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March 19, 1910. 


Conversing, the other day, with one of our American 
militarists, I was not a little surprised to hear him say that, 
Immigrants large as he wants our army and navy to be, he 
whdecrcs t9. would not have a “hyphen” in either of them, 
that he would have none but genuine American-born citizens, 
and, preferably only such as can date their American ancestry 
several generations back, since, in the event of our engaging in 
war with a foreign nation, no others could be trusted. Ours is 
a dual citizenship, he said, foreign societies, foreign-language 
press, foreign institutions, dominate our government, and con- 
trol our politics. The foreigner has his colonies in every 
strategic point of our country. Instead of being ruled by the 
American, the American is ruled by him. In his opinion, the 
Burnett Immigration Bill, that is again before Congress, should 
not only pass, but should also be made much more severe. If 
he had his way, he continued, he would allow no immigrants 
to land upon our shores at all. He branded them a lot of 
ingrates, and cited as proof the charges recently raised against 
some of them of having tried to destroy certain ammunition 
works. ; 

_ Asking him whether he was just in condemning all immi- 
grants because of the misdeeds of a few of them, he replied 
ge raat emphatically in the affirmative, saying that, 
Disloyalty. given the opportunity, the treachery of the few 
would become that of the many. In answer, I said that, 
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much as the United States has done for the immigrant, the 
immigrant has done as much for the United States, and that 
if, notwithstanding his manifold proofs of patriotism, and his 
splendid contributions to the upbuilding of our country, he 
be now charged with disloyalty, the term “ingrate” would 
more fittingly apply to the anti-immigrant, than to the natural- 
ized American citizen. I, furthermore, ventured to say that, 
if the nativists in our grandfathers’ days had barred the gates 
of our country to immigrants, he himself would not have been 
an American, that if he would search for the date of his own 
ancestors’ arrival in this country, he would find that, were a 
law passed excluding from the army and navy all but descend- 
ants of the early settlers, he would find himself branded a 
foreigner, and denied the right to serve as soldier or marine. 

With his reply that immigrants of former days differed 
materially from those of our own time, the discussion came to 
an end, with the usual result of discussions such as this, each 
being more than ever convinced of the correctness of his own 
view, and of the absurdity of that of the other. 

Political differences come, and political differences go. 
Party issue succeeds upon party issue. The excitement of one 
Immigrant- congressional session is buried under that of the 
ener succeeding one, and never resurrected. But 
there is one issue that stays on, happen what may. It is the 
subject of immigration. 

Though three Presidents have within recent years placed 
their veto on the bills proposed by restrictionists, the bill is up 

again, and its champions are more fanatical than 
Three Presi- 
dential Vetoes ever. To hear them talk, one who knew not 
Have NotSup- hetter would almost be compelled to believe that 
pressed It. bans é e 

the forebears of the restrictionists were placed 
on this American soil at the time that Adam was placed in 
Paradise, and that, while the latter met with the misfortune 
of expulsion from the Garden of Eden, the ancestry of the 
former continued uninterruptedly on the soil on which God 
had originally settled them, It seems never to enter their 
minds that, less than four centuries ago, not a single white 
man inhabited the land that now constitutes the United States, 
and that, were we to expel from our territory all but the 
descendants of the aborigines, we would have none but In- 
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dians left. One person out of every seven in the United 
States was born outside of our borders. Fourteen millions of 
our population are of foreign birth. Twenty millions are chil- 
dren of immigrants. If we add to these the grandchildren of 
immigrants, we find that half of the people of the United 
States are but two generations removed from their immigrant 
ancestors, 

Rabid restrictionists seem never to ask themselves how 
many of their ancestors would have been admitted, had, in the 
DebttoImmi- day of their landing, an entrance fee or a wealth- 
grant Ignored. test or an education-test been required of them, 
how many of them reached our shores in point of culture or 
in standard of living higher and better than the average immi- 
grant of the present day. They seem not to realize what a com- 
paratively small country this was before 1820, the year in which 
a strong current of immigration first set in. Who but the im- 
migrant made this nation great? Who but the immigrant 
built our railroads, tunnelled our mountains, spanned our 
rivers, cleared our forests, opened up our Western lands, turned 
wastes and wildernesses into garden spots? Who built our 
cities? Who brings the treasures of our mines to light, and 
scatters them over the face of the earth? Who keeps the 
great driving-wheel of our industries busy day and njght? 
Who conjures the golden grain upon the Western prairies, 
and pours it into the lap of our nation? 

It is an old disease, this hostile attitude toward immi- 
grants by descendants of immigrants of an earlier date. 
An Old Disease. We meet with it during the years succeed- 
ing our wars with England, when the intense anti-English 
feeling of those days regarded with suspicion and fear 
the increase of Englishmen and Scotchmen on this side of the 
Atlantic. That feeling grew in intensity when the great famine 
in Ireland, in 1846-1847, drove vast numbers of the Irish to 
our shores. Still more bitter grew the anti-immigrant feeling 
when, after the revolution in Germany, large numbers of that 
people fled to our country for protection and liberty. Out of 
that bitterness there emerged, in the early ’50’s of last century. 
the “Know-Nothing Party’, that appealed to the lowest pas- 
sions of human nature, to race hatred, religious prejudice, and 
base selfishness. With a zeal worthy of a nobler cause, it propa- _ 
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gated the belief that immigrants are emissaries of the Pope 
and of other European potentates, that they come hither for 
the purpose of spying out the land and exploiting its people. 
Its platform, therefore, demanded that all offices be filled only 
by Protestant Americans, or Nativists, as they styled them- 
selves, pledged to keeping down and out all foreigners. Sworn 
to secrecy, it was difficult to tell its membership, and when 
discovered and asked concerning the tenets of the party, the 
answer invariably was “I do not know’, Hence the name 
“Know-Nothing Party’. Assaults on foreigners became com- 
mon. During one of these, in our own city, several immi- 
grants were killed, a number of them wounded, and a Catholic 
church was burned. 

The animosities continued to increase in intensity until 
the outbreak of the Civil War, when the common danger 
Checked by forced the people to lay aside their petty con- 
Civil War, tentions, and turn to matters really serious. And 
when immigrants began to rush, by the tens of thousands, to 
the battlefields, in defense of their adopted country—half a 
million of men of foreign birth served in the Union army— 
and when the people saw, and heard of, the heroism with which 
the foreign-born faced danger, suffering, and death, the nativists 
ceased aspersing the foreign-born citizens’ loyalty, and the 
“Know-Nothing Party’ seemed to have died the ignominious 
death it deserved. 

The Civil War ended. The country again became pros- 
perous. Immigration set in anew, and in larger streams than 
Has Broken ever before. And soon it became evident that 
Out Anew. the old party was not dead. There arose again 
the old cry: “The country is being Europeanized! Vast 
masses of foreigners, most of them illiterate, undesirable, un- 
assimilable, un-Protestant, are flooding our land, and are sub- 
merging the real American!” 

This resuscitated cry of the old “Know-Nothing Party” is 
growing louder with every year. Undismayed by past fail- 
ures, Mr. Burnett, of Alabama, has introduced a new bill, 
which demands restrictive measures of a nature that would 
make entrance to our country prohibitive to tens of thousands 
of the kind of people needed, if the country is to progress as 
it has in the past. 
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The bitterest of these restrictions are said to be certain 
people of the New England States, who, being descendants of 
Roatered by the early settlers, cannot forget it, and cannot 
NewEngland allow others to forget it, although their fore- 
pa i ag bears were, in point of culture and worldly pos- 

, inp worldly p 
sessions, no better than are the average present-day immigrants, 
and sought these shores for the same reasons that present- 
day immigrants seek it: for liberty of conscience, freedom 
from oppression, opportunity to promote their best interests. 
These New England high-brows consider themselves a su- 
perior caste, and, by implication, if not by words, give us to 
understand that theirs alone is the legitimate right to inhabit 
this country, that they are its chosen guardians, and the most 
entitled to fill its high offices. That the Mayflower people and 
their followers consecrated this land as an asylum for the 
poor and oppressed of all peoples, that that consecration con- 
stituted the essence of Americanism, of that there seems to be 
little knowledge left in them that delight to think and speak 
of themselves as the Americans of Americans. 

Next in bitterness among restrictionists are certain peoples 
of the Southern States, in whom the ante-bellum spirit of lord- 
AndbySouth- liness has not yet died out, who, being descend- 
ein Snobs, ants of one-time slave owners are pleased to 
think of themselves as superiors, and to regard all others as 
inferiors. Though knowing least of the good or evil of im- 
migration, since comparatively but few immigrants have set- 
tled in the South, they profess to know the most. No epithet 
is too offensive for them to hurl upon the head of the immi- 
grant: he is the scum of the earth, the parasite, the unwashed, 
untaught, unprincipled, the disturber of our industries, the 
instigator of our strikes, the corrupter of our politics, one who, 
according to Congressman Clark, of Florida, if admitted at all, 
should be denied the right of voting for President, Vice- 
President, Senators and Congressmen, before he has resided 
in this country twenty-one years. 

Those who have not made a study of American immigra- 
tion, who have never looked over the honor-roll of patriots, 
KindofImmi- Statesmen, educators, inventors, scientists, finan- 
grants Admitted. ciers, captains of industries, merchant-princes, 
could easily be convinced by such epithets as these that the 
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United States is the dumping-ground of the outcasts of the 
world, that our gates are wide open to any one desirous of 
entering here, no matter what his past record, or mental or 
physical or moral deficiency. One day’s stay at Ellis Island, 
N. Y., would cure them of such belief. They would observe 
the examinations to which every immigrant is subjected, and 
the deportation of all who fail to meet the requirements, in 
some years aS many as 10,000, and more. They would hear 
the grilling questions that are put to the immigrant as to his 
past life and future intent, and note the monetary evidence 
he is required to produce to show that he has more than suf- 
ficient means to bring him to his point of destination, and to 
take care of himself until earning wages, or that he has 
sponsors who will hold themselves responsible that he become 
not a burden on the people. They would be astonished to 
learn that the aggregate amount of money brought by immi- 
grants exceeds during many a year the sum of $25,000,000, 
that 97 per cent. of them that come here have relatives or 
friends to receive and to direct them, that comparatively few 
of them, that are of age, are unequipped with a trade, that 
farm and mine labor, domestic service, rough, hard, outdoor 
work, the callings in which our nation is most deficient, and 
of which it stands in greatest need, receive their largest per- 
centage of recruits from our immigrants. 

And if yet more they would learn respecting the immi- 
grant, they would but have to go to the Immigration Bureau 
Room for All at Washington, and they will never again talk 
and More. of our country being so overcrowded as no 
longer to have room for new comers, Large as our immigra- 
tion has been in recent years, so vast is our country, and so 
Sparse is our population, that, were many times that number to 
be admitted every year for the next two centuries, the density 
of our population, per square mile, would even then not be 
as large as that of England, France or Germany. While these 
countries average 320 persons to the square mile, Oregon, 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevada, together do not average one 
person. Were the density of the population of the United 
States anything like that of European lands, it could hold and 
support a population equal to that of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
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and Australia combined. Texas alone is larger than the whole 
of Austria and Germany, and while Germany is obliged to 
support a population of over 60,000,000 of people, Texas, with 
its more than 250,000 square miles has to provide for but 
3,000,000 souls. Were all the arable land of Texas to be culti- 
vated, its harvests would equal the principal crops raised in all 
the rest of the United States. Were all the 250,000,000 acres 
of idle farm lands in the United States to be cultivated, they 
could feed and clothe and shelter the population of all the earth. 

To be sure, most of the immigrants are poor. Instead 
of finding fault, the restrictionists ought to thank God that 
Foreigner’s Pov. !™migrants are poor. The foreigner’s poverty 
erty is Native’s makes possible the native’s wealth. But for his 
| poverty, most of our coal-mines and mills and 
factories would stand idle, sewers would remain unbuilt, streets 
uncleaned, homes unserved, farms uncultivated. To bar our 
gates to the foreigner because of poverty would mean barring, 
at the same time, the native’s door to prosperity. 

It is true, many of the immigrants are illiterate. It is 
a matter of record, however, that many of the early settlers 
Education of | SUffered from the same short-coming, and, never- 
Hand asGoodas theless, made good citizens, [Illiteracy may be 
pemeeneads) 4 good reason for exclusion from citizenship, 
but it is not a valid reason for exclusion from our country, I 
am far from undervaluing the importance of an educated 
citizenship, but I am also far from overvaluing its importance. 
There are other kinds of education than those gathered from 
books. There is the education of the heart and hand, and 
proficiency ‘in it often makes more than amends for the 
lack of the former. In a country like ours, where laboring 
people are needed above all others, it were more than sense- 
less to shut out brawn-workers because of their lack of brain- 
culture. One may be educated, and yet not know the letters. 
To be a good mechanic, skilled miner, farmer, iron-worker, 
domestic, is also an education, and, at times, for certain 
peoples, the best of education. Carlyle well understood its 
value when he spoke of the man of hardy toil as deserving 
equally with the highest our veneration and gratitude. Nor is 
it to be forgotten that foreigners’ lack of education is, for the 
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most part, due to former lack of opportunity. With oppor- 
tunity comes education. Let settlement-workers tell you how 
fast foreigners surmount ignorance and poverty. Let your 
night-schools and public-schools and libraries in the immigrant 
districts tell you what class of people crowd them most. The 
consensus of opinion of immigrant educators is that the United 
States has no more eager and no more capable students than 
children of immigrants. : 

It is true that immigrants congest our large cities, But 
whose is the fault? They are under the necessity of making 
City Congestion @ living, and the large industries are for the 
Not Immi- most part located in the large cities, It is easy 
grant’s Fault. to tell them to go on farms. But it costs much 
money to establish oneself on a farm. Land and cattle and 
implements are not to be had for nothing. Many of those 
who have the money prefer the country to the city. Statis- 
tics tell us that a larger percentage of immigrants go West 
than remain in the East. And many more would go, if, in- 
stead of forcing upon our country an expenditure of billions 
of dollars on a great army and navy, we would turn our idle 
acreage into farms, and equip them, and turn them over, on 
easy payments, to the immigrant. There would be no money 
for ship-builders and ammunition-makers in this plan, put in- 
finite blessings would accrue from it to our country while 
from the former we shall garner nothing but regret. 

There is no denial that immigrants have played a large 
part in the corrupt politics of our large cities. But who cor- 
acoletees rupts them? Who teaches them the trick of the 
Corruptedby trade? Who buys and sells their votes? Who 
eR oR 4 but American politicians, and frequently such 
as are high in the political roster, and rich in ancestral blue 
blood? Let Americans be thoroughly American first, and it 
will not be long before the immigrant will be as American as 
they. When charging guilty foreigners with their guilt, why 
do not restrictionists give, at the same time, praise to such 
who have deserved it? Why do they not speak of the noble 
acts of patriotism which thousands of foreign-born American 
citizens have displayed on our battlefields, and in our legislative 
halls, of the high positions of political trust they have filled 
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with signal distinction, from cabinet officers down the whole 
list? Why not mention that, if some of our immigrants are 
ignorant, thousands of them rank among the foremost of our 
educators; if some are poor, hundreds of them rank among 
the foremost of our captains of industry and men of affairs, 
among our painters, sculptors and musicians. If some of them 
are corrupt, others of them arrest them; others of them sit in 
judgment and pass sentence upon them; others of them keep 
them safely under lock and key. 

Look at the restrictionists’ agitation from whatever point 
of view we may, we can but see in it a waning of that Ameri- 
ean: canism that pledged this country, at its very be- 
‘phobiaaSign ginning, to the policy of the open door to all, 
pails that gloried in our country being God’s shelter- 

mericanism. 

house for the persecuted and down-trodden of 
all the world, the land of opportunity for them that had no 
chance elsewhere, the melting-pot in which the best blood and 
brain of other peoples fused into a new type of manhood, the 
most vigorous, creative, and progressive, ever known. We 
can see in this anti-immigration agitation but the rise of a 
spirit of snobbery that is the antithesis to the democracy of 
our nation, and to our citizenship equality, the rise of a pseudo 
aristocracy based solely on the accident of descent from ear- 
lier settlers, who, in point of culture and wordly-goods, were 
not any better than our present-day immigrants. 

Against this enemy of our nation’s peace and progress 
and prosperity we ought to rise in a body, and deal it, through 
our congressional representatives at Washington, so effective 
a blow that it may never raise its head again. 

Alas, for the day, on which the oppressed of humanity 
shall no longer find an asylum on these shores! Alas, for the 
Ta dicteration day, on which, when the impoverished and 
Lies Country’s starved and bereaved of this present world-war 
a shall knock at our door for admission, they shall 
be told the lie that we have no room, no food, no work, no 
shelter for them! We have the room; we have the food and 
work and shelter; and we have heart and brain enough to give 
of it as freely to others as was given to us. A thousand times 
rather one red-blooded immigrant in a tenement house, than 
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a lordly avenue full of degenerate blue-bloods, who could not 
make their living if it depended on their own brain and brawn. 
A thousand times rather one poor, even illiterate, immigrant, 
making money for himself and us, by hard work and honest 
means, in this country, than the scores of American blue-blood 
dudes and title-seekers, wasting American money in foreign 
capitols, finding our country no~lenger good enough for 
them. In the red-blooded immigrant lies our country’s 
hope and promise; in the degenerate blue-blood lies the possi- 
bility of our decline. Let us take care of our immigrants; in 
due time they will take care of us, and of those after us. As 
said the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, so say we: “Ellis Island 
is only a twentieth century Plymouth Rock; and the transat- 
lantic liner only an up-to-date Mayflower.” 
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_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 5 

Paough a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 
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cheaper price. 

S$ a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
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from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: . 
“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 
_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: : 
“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 


From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel lows. .. 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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“Americanism Waning”, Beclares 
Ill. Che German-American Citizen. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 


By Rasszr Jos. Krausxorr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March 26, 1916. 


Our local papers treated us to a painful surprise last 
week, when they told of the efforts of some of the members 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society to oust 


: : American 
from its presidency the former Governor of our pmerican 


Being Pro- 


State, the Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, be- German. 
cause of certain writings and speeches of his, in 

which he sided with the Teutons instead of the Allies. It 
is acknowledged by all, friend and foe, that during the fifteen 
years of his presidency he managed the affairs of the society 
to the entire satisfaction of all, and that he has aided ma- 
terially in making it probably the foremost society of its kind 
in the United States. As an Historian of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, there are said to be few his equal. 

What makes the incident almost pathetic is the fact that 
he is subjected to this treatment at a time when he is stricken 
with illness, and absent from the city, and hence unable to 
enter the arena against his opponents with his well-known 
forensic skill and fearlessness. 

And saddest of all is the fact that the charge against him 
is, according to his own statement, wholly unfounded, that 
those who censure him have not heard his Charge Denied. 
speeches, neither have they taken the trouble of reading his 
articles, that, had they done so, they would have known that 
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his declarations were not pro-German but pro-American, that, 
in his opinion, the Administration at Washington had made 
as much of a mistake in handling the European war situation 
as in the Mexican muddle, that had it maintained strict neu- 
trality, had it prohibited money-loans or ammunition-shipments 
being made by our people to any of the belligerent nations, had 
it insisted upon our rights as neutrals to ship our non- 
contraband goods wherever we pleased, had it warned Ameri- 
can citizens not to travel on ships sailing under the flags of the 
belligerents, carrying ammunition, and had it done this, it 
would have escaped diplomatic contentions with nations 
abroad, and dissensions at home. 

This is the head and front of Mr. Pennypacker’s offending. 
Has it come to so strange a pass that in this country of ours, 

i in which the Constitution guarantees unto every 
Specame: | citizen liberty of thought and freedom of speech, 
ek a former Governor and Judge, a recognized 
scholar, a man of unimpeachable character, a man who dates 
his ancestry back to the pre-Revolutionary period, who fought 
for his country during the Civil War, dare no longer express 
kis honest thought, without having his loyalty impugned, if 
his thoughts on the European war differ from that of the 
majority? Since when does being in the minority constitute 
necessarily a proof of being in the wrong? What Interna- 
tional Supreme Court has decided which of the belligerents is 
in the right, and which in the wrong? 

And supposing Mr. Pennypacker had been pro-German 
in his writings and speeches—which he denies—supposing he 
cee ie had expressed pe that the Allies and not the 
No Rights That Teutons are responsible for the European hor- 

rors, by what Act of Congress or by what para- 
graph of the Constitution is the American obliged to side with 
the Allies, and to damn the Teutons? In what way does being 
pro-Allies heighten an American citizen’s patriotism for the 
United States, and being pro-German lessen it? Can an 
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American of German descent not be a loyal citizen, not be 
ready to lay down his life and all for his country, and yet have 
his opinion as to who brought on this war, and who is trying 
to drag us into it? His opinion may not be right, neither may 
be that of the American of English descent. A sense of fair- 
ness ought, therefore, to compel us to leave each undisturbed 
in his opinion, and to trust to the future for the final verdict. 

If an English statesman as distinguished as Mr. Morley. 
could declare that his country had no right to enter this war; 
if an English writer as distinguished as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
could hold his own country as much responsible for this war 
as Germany; if a former Prime Minister of Russia, the late 
M. de Witte, could declare that Russia had as little right to 
interfere with Austria’s quarrel with Serbia as had any of 
the countries in the quarrel between England and the Boers, 
or in that of Russia and Japan, or in that of Italy and Turkey, 
if as distinguished a former Prime Minister of England as 
Lord Rosebery could express his disapproval of the United 
States building up a mighty, burdensome, armada—if these 
men can say what they did, in their own respective countries, 
may not an American citizen of German descent say as much 
in his own country, that has no part in the war, and not be 
made an object of persecution? If as prominent an American 
as the Hon. Joseph H. Choate may propose, at a public ban- 
quet in New York, a toast to King George of England, may 
not as prominent an American citizen as the Hon. Samuel W. 
Pennypacker say a good word for the German Emperor, if he 
feels inclined to do so, and not be held up for disgrace? 

Tf Mr. Norman Angell, an Englishman, and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, a Scotch-American, and Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
President of the University of California, can declare their 
belief that the German Emperor is a man of peace, and that 
he wanted nothing as much as to maintain the peace of the 
world, may not a like opinion be expressed by a Pennsylvanian, 
even if he be of German descent? Seeing that the Govern- 
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ment of neutral Holland thought it wise to prohibit shipment 
of ammunition to belligerent countries, and that the Govern- 
ment of neutral Sweden thought it wise to warn its people 
against sailing on belligerent ships carrying arms, does it be- 
come a crime when a citizen of the neutral United States, even 
if he be of German descent, advises our country to pursue a 
like course? 

If a Kentucky Senator may declare, “Were I compelled 
to locate in Russia for a livelihood, my heart would still be in 
Kentucky”, and hear his declaration applauded to the echo, 
does a similar declaration by a German-American, regarding 
his own mother country, become an act of treason? 

Let them who will condemn the man whose heart goes out 
in sympathy to the people from which he sprang; to me he is 

deserving of highest praise. He is but obeying 
Ones Own one of the noblest instincts of human nature. 

Next to the love of one’s mother and the love 
of one’s country may be mentioned the love of the land of 
one’s birth, or the love of one’s ancestral people. As con- 
temptible as is the man who prefers the interests of another 
country to his own, so vile is the man who despises a noble 
people among whom his family took its rise. One may be 
devoted to the country in which his cradle stood, where he 
received his early education, where he played as a child and 
dreamed as a youth, where his family tree had its roots and 
spread its branches wide, where members of his family may 
still be found—one may be devoted to a country such as that, 
and still love much more these United States, to which he has 
sworn his fealty, just as one may continue affectionate toward 
his mother, notwithstanding that he has taken a wife to his 
heart, and is dearly fond of her. The love of the one does 
not shut out the other, on the contrary, both loves may become 
all the stronger because of the larger amount of affection and 
sentiment that is thus developed. I honor the Zionist who, 
though his people have been deprived of their Palestinian 
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fatherland, nearly 1900 years long, still loves it dearly, still 
hopes to see it resettled by such of his people as are suffering 
from prosecution in other lands. I honor the man of Southern 
birth whose heart and eyes run over when he hears ‘“‘Dixie” 
played in his adopted Northern home. I honor the men of 
one State who, when located in another State, organize them- 
selves into a society of their own, such as the “Ohio Society” 
in Pennsylvania, or the “Pennsylvania Society” in New York, 
to cherish home-associations and home-memories. 

If there is sentiment in keeping alive affections such as 
these, what reason is there for condemning the German- 
American citizen who, with all his love of, and pride in, the 
United States, with all his readiness to serve 
it, and to fight for it, be the foe who he may, DEe A EaAd tn 
with all his rich contributions to his nation’s iene 
growth and prosperity, has enough of love and interest left, 
for his heart to go out in sympathy and help to the war-stricken 
of his native or ancestral home, some of them his near reia- 
tives, others his close friends? Is such tribute, which the 


loyal heart pays to instinctive affection, an act of treason? 

And have not the German people deserved this at the 
hands of the people of the United States, in consideration of 
the large part the German immigrant has played in the history 
of our Nation? Were this fact better known and appreciated 
by the American people, we would hear loud praise of the 
German-American as one of our bravest defenders, noblest 
champions, most productive citizens, instead of hearing him 
denounced as a “miserable hyphen, who is not to be trusted.” 

I do not wish to detract in the least from the contributions 
other peoples have made to the upbuilding of our Nation. I 
remember especially and gratefully the aid that 
Great Britain has given, the tower of strength Debt of United 
that France has proved in the hour of our great §erman 
need. But I feel that I am entirely within the 
bounds of history when I say that our country’s indebtedness 
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to the German is equally as great. I believe that it has been 
the admixture of what was best in the German immigrant with 
what was best in other early settlers that has made possible 
the rise on this side of the Atlantic of the most remarkable 
Nation the world has ever known. 

The same yearning for liberty of conscience that brought 
the Pilgrims to Plymouth Rock, and the Huguenots to South 
eine £ ae Carolina, and the Jewish Pilgrim Fathers to New 
Shores in Search Amsterdam, brought the Germans 9 Pennsyl- 

vania. Only one year after the arrival of Wil- 
liam Penn, came Francis Daniel Pastorius, and his band of 
sturdy, God-loving, liberty-seeking Germans. 

Of all the great days in our country, few are more memor- 
able than October 6, 1683, the day on which the Germans 
Daehn ne made their first settlement at Germantown. With 
wiry eas that settlement was inaugurated a new era in 
the new world. They brought with them qualities that were 
potential in moulding the character of the population of our 
State, and, later, of other parts of our Union. Pre-eminently 
men of the soil, they were the first to give to the agriculture 
of this land the direction which it has maintained to this day, 
and which has made ours a country overflowing with milk and 
honey. From the first, the German farms became the granary 
of the land, and as growers of flax and wheat they had no 
equals. There were no farms that yielded harvests like unto 
theirs. 

Not having sought these shores for gain but as home- 
steads, where they might worship God according to the dic- 

tates of their conscience, and earn their bread un- 
Bucouiteres disturbed, they found in their work the pleasure 


Hardships and 

oe that others sought in adventure. It was a hard 
struggle at first, and not without reason was 

their Germantown nicknamed Armentown (poor town). But 


they had brave hearts, and strong hands, and sturdy frames, and 
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unconquerable faith. Their motto was “Fear God, and Love 
Work”, and they lived true to both. They had expected diffi- 
culties, and, in wrestling with them, overcame them, and paved 
the way for this city’s, and this country’s future greatness. 
No primeval forest could resist the hard blows of their ax. 
No wild beast could escape their unerring guns. Dr. Stille 
sized them up well, when he said “Of all the races which set- 
tled on the soil of Pennsylvania, the Germans form a very 
important part of the bed-rock of the civilization of the State.” 
And Dr. Benjamin Rush, the noted Philadelphia physician 
during the revolutionary days, and member of the Colonial 
Congress, and signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
wrote an essay on the early German settlements, descriptive 
of their husbandry, industry, mechanical art, thrift, religion, 
morality, education, domesticity, that is a veritable classic on 
the subject. 

It was not long before farm adjoined farm, and extended 
far beyond the confines of Germantown, with flourishing towns 
between them. Soon the sound of industry was 


heard, never heard before in that part of the Laid Foundation 
to Agriculture, 


new world. Soon Germantown became the tex- [dustry and 


tile market of the land. Soon William Ritten- 

house started his paper-mill on the bank of the Wissahickon, 
and Christopher Sauer erected his printing press at German- 
town. And other presses followed, and newspapers and 
hymn books and text-books were published, and, before long, 
a German Bible appeared, the first Bible in a foreign tongue 
published in the new world. The distinguished place in the 
manufactures and culture of the land, which Pennsylvania in 
general, and Philadelphia in particular, acquired among the 
colonies of those days, may well be dated from the mighty 
impulses given them by the early German settlers, two centuries 


ago. 
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And that the colonies succeeded in throwing off the galling 
yoke of the English, and in forming themselves into the inde- 
pendent nation, is to a large measure due to the 
Cetera intense patriotism and heroic service of the 
ne vor German-Americans of that day. Of the popu- 
lation of 300,000 in the State of Pennsylvania in 1775, more 
than 100,000 were Germans, and another 100,000 or more 
were scattered among the other colonies. And almost all of 
these cast their lot, from the very first, with the colonials, 
while about one-third of the English immigrants ranged them- 
selves, at first, at the side of King George’s Tories. Almost 
as a whole, the Germans staked their all at the side of the 
Revolution, for liberty and independence. Their press was 
among the most ardent in fanning the flames of opposition to 
tyranny. Their representatives took leading parts in the con- 
ventions of those stormy days. As early as 1774, the Germans 
of Virginia passed resolutions, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Peter Muehlenberg, that are as daring and defiant as 
the utterances of Patrick Henry. ‘We shall submit’, say 
these resolutions in substance, “to laws of the King that are 
right, and to no others. It is our inalienable right to be taxed 
and governed by our own representatives, and by no others. 
Any other course will lead to war, which we are eager to ward 
off, but for which we are ready, if the Parliament of England 
must have it.” 
The defiant tone of these resolutions is not surprising to 
one who knows of the courageous spirit of the German 
The Valor of | Wattior-preacher Muehlenberg. There are few 
Muehlenberg. Characters in the story of the Revolution that 
are as inspiring as he, few scenes as dramatic as that which 
took place in his church, in January, 1776, when, upon preach- 
ing a sermon, on the duties we owe our country, and concluding 
it with the words: “There is a time for preaching and pray- 
ing, and a time for battling; that time has come now”, he threw 
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off his clerical robe, and revealed himself in the full uniform of 
a Colonel of the Continental Army. Indescribable enthusiasm 
followed this metamorphosis of preacher into warrior, and 
nearly every male member of the congregation, and many 
others, pledged themselves, then and there, to the cause of free- 
dom. 

Of the many scores of other valiant Germans of that 
period to whom our Nation is lastingly indebted, we have 


time to touch but upon one, Baron Steuben, a 5 ae Pa AS 


Prussian officer of extraordinary military skill, eof Steubem 


who had obtained leave from Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia, to join the Continental Army. He could not have 
offered his services at a more critical time. The English were 
in possession of Philadelphia. Congress was in flight at York, 
Washington was in terrible straits at Valley Forge. His 5000 
men, all that was left of the original 17,000, was unorganized, 
inefficient, unprovisioned, ill-clad, unequipped. It needed an 
experienced organizer and drill-master. At the urgent re- 
quest of Washington, Congress gladly availed itself of 
Steuben’s offer, and appointed him General Inspector of the 
Army. Forthwith, he introduced rigid discipline, enforced 
proper equipment, trained the men in the science of warfare, 
and thus evolved order out of chaos, hope out of despondency, 
and out of defeat a series of victories that reached their climax 
at the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, a victory so de- 
cisive that it ended the war. Congress showed its appreciation 
of his distinguished services in a number of ways, one of them 
a gift of a large tract of land, near Utica, N. Y., where he 
sleeps his eternal sleep, under a monument worthy of him. 
‘The very last act of Washington as President of the United 
States was the writing of a letter to him, in which he ex- 
pressed his own as well as his country’s gratitude to him for 
the invaluable services he had rendered in helping to save the 
cause of the American patriots, and making possible their 
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liberty and independence. With specimens before him of 
valor and patriotism and military skill, such as that of 
Muehlenberg and Steuben, and dozens of others whom we 
might name, one is not surprised to read that “Washington’s 
mounted body-guard consisted of 14 officers and 53 men, 
nearly all Germans.” 
If time permitted, I could speak of the distinguished serv- 
ices the German-American rendered to his country during all 
our wars since the Revolution. The literature 
Subsequent on the subject is large, and readily at the dis- 
posal, at any good library, to any fair-minded 
American, who is desirous of knowing the part which the 
German-American has played in the history of our Nation. 
He will not have to read long to be assured that the German- 
American has richly deserved the title of old and distinguished 
American citizen, and that he has paid dearly for it. Not a 
National Cemetery, not a Soldiers’ Monument, but records his 
name. He served in the rank and file by the hundreds of 
thousands, and officers of German blood or descent led, again 
and again, American armies to victory. German-Americans are 
recorded among the bravest in the Indian Wars, with General 
Custer for their greatest star. They were among the first vol- 
unteers in our second war with England, and in the Mexican 
War. Coming down to the Civil and the Spanish War the men- 
tion of such distinguished officers as Sigel, Rosecrans, Stein- 
wehr, Hecker, Schurz, Wagner, Hartranft, Schley, relieves us 
of the necessity of adding another word in proof that the 
German-American ranks equal with the best in loyalty to his 
country, and in readiness to sacrifice his all in its defense. In 
this connection, it may not be out of place to cite a statement by” 
the Hon. Andrew D. White, former President of Cornell 
University, distinguished Historian, and former Ambassador 
to the Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin, to the effect that 
as was the sentiment of the German-American in this country 
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during the Civil War, so was that of his kinsmen in the 
Fatherland abroad :* 

“Germans everywhere recognized the real question at issue in the 
American struggle. Everywhere on German soil was a deep detestation 
of human bondage. Frankfort-on-the-Main became a most beneficial 
center of financial influences, and from first to last Germany stood 
firmly by us.” . . . “In that time of our direst need, when among 
the leaders in England Disraeli was indifferent, Palmerston jaunty, 
Earl Russell only too happy to let out the Confederate cruisers to 
annihilate our commerce, and when Mr. Gladstone was satisfied that 
Jefferson Davis had made a ‘nation’, there was only one whose heart 
recognized the wickedness of siding with the slave power and whose 
mind recognized the folly of making the United States and Great 
Britain enemies for centuries, and that man, a German, the Prince 
Consort Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.” 


It was not in time of war alone that the German- 
American proved his metal; his services in time of peace were 
equally as distinguished, and as we have had 
’ many more years of peace than of war, his con- German- 
tributions to the growth and progress of our Piace tn Prog- 

ress, Reform and 
Nation have been correspondingly larger. Turn Education. 
to whatever field we may, we find it blazoned 
with German brain and brawn. He stands foremost among 
the conquerors of the West. Among the agitators against 
slavery in this country he ranks earliest, ahead of the Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers, and the New England Abolitionists. The in- 
fluence which he exerted on the education of the American 
people is inestimable. In his pioneer days, a school was at- 
tached to every church, and, later, a college to every sect. 
Christopher Sauer was one of the prime movers in the found- 
ing of the Germantown Academy, in 1761. Franklin College, 
to which he whose name it bears laid the corner stone, was 
founded in 1787. From the very first, the universities in 
Germany served as nursery to our scholars, and the German 
schools in this country as models to our teachers. The Uni- 


*From speech delivered in New York May 22, 1807, cited in Faust’s 
“The German Element in the United States.” 
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versity of Pennsylvania, founded in 1740, received from them 
some of its best teachers. When Johns Hopkins University, 
modelled after the best of Germany, was founded, almost every 
Professor of it was a Doctor of a German University. Our 
kindergartens and gymnasiums are almost entire German im- 
portations. 

In science the German-American has displayed eminent 
proficiency, from the days of Dr. Caspar Wistar to these days 
InScienceana Of Dr. Michelson, the great physicist, recent 

os winner of a Nobel Prize; Drs. Jacobi and Knapp 
highest authorities, respectively, in children’s diseases, and 
in eye and ear troubles; Emile Berliner, co-inventor of the 
telephone and phonograph. Speaking of the telephone, it 
may be of interest to repeat a statement made by the Hon. 
Seth Low, that when the eminent German physicist Von 
Helmholz visited this country, Mr. Alexander Graham Bell - 
came all the way from Halifax to tell the former that but for 
the guest’s investigations in the laws of sound, he could not 
have invented the telephone. 

In music, the German-American records such names as 
Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidel, Leopold and Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

In politics he cites no less than eleven Governors in the 
State of Pennsylvania, several cabinet-secretaries, such as Carl 

Schurz, Oscar Straus, Charles Nagel; several 
Philanthropy Ambassadors, such as Judge Stallo, Mr. Henry 

Morgenthau; a large number of Senators and 
Congressmen. 

In the realm of finance and philanthropy he names such 
men as Drexel, Lankenau, Schiff, Seligman, Nathan Straus, 
Lick, Astor, Wagner, Rosenwald, Lewisohn. 

In the industries, a long list of his men have at- 
tained unto kingships: Claus Spreckles, king of sugar 
refiners; George C. Boldt, king of hotel-keepers; John 
A. Roebling, king of bridge-builders; Charles P. Steinmetz, 
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king of electrical engineers; Adolph H. Sutro, king of mining 
engineers; the Guggenheims, kings of mining operations; 
Charles M. Schwab and Henry C. Frick, kings of iron-masters ; 
J. G. Brill, king of car-builders; Henry Steinway, king of 
piano manufacturers; Cramp and Herreshoff, kings of ship- 
builders; Wanamaker, Gimbel, Snellenburg, Stern Brothers, 
kings of department stores; and kings in other branches, far 
too numerous to mention. 

The 1915 issue of Who’s Who in America includes 385 
names of distinguished German-American citizens. Were the 
list to include also the celebrities of German descent, the num- 
ber would easily increase a dozenfold. 

And this people of such distinguished record in the history 
of the United States, this people of whose ancestry Tacitus 
wrote, in the days of the Caesars, that their chief 
virtues are Love of Country, Love of Liberty, Prd 
and Love of Home,—this people it is now-the Spurned By 
fashion with many Americans to brand as un- 

American hyphens, to decry and to deride them, because they 
resent hearing their kinsfolks abroad denounced as savages 
and brutes, as being responsible for the present horrible 
world-war. Having their own view as to who is responsible 
for the terrible affliction, they refuse to accept the self- 
interested views of others. Having always proved themselves 
law-abiding, God-fearing, patriotic people, having made sacri- 
fices for their country such as few others have made, they re- 
sent being suspected of, or charged with, disloyalty to their 
country, especially when these charges are made under the 
instigation of a foreign nation that has repeatedly proved 
itself an enemy of the United States. They ask, “When and 
where have the German-Americans proved themselves traitors 
to their country?” “When and where have they refused to 
obey its call in the hour of need?” And they hold as an insult 
and insolence the question as to whether they would rally 
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around Old Glory, should war arise between Germany and the 
United States. They declare that the hyphen indicates that, 
while they hail from Germany, or are of German descent, they 
are Americans first, and last, and all the time. And they feel 
that they can say with all their heart “America First”, for they 
know that this country has never been invaded by Germany, 
and they feel convinced that it never will be. 

They refuse to be brow-beaten into craven submission to 
the will of hired agitators, to paid mouthpieces of capitalists, 
RefusetoBe  @Mmunition makers, and militarists, who hope 
Brow-Beaten to drive our country into war with Germany, 
and reap golden harvests for themselves from blood-shed and 
ruin. They hold that, if an individual German sin, he should 
be punished for his sin; to visit punishment upon a whole 
people for the crime of the one, or few, is to alienate all, is to 
sow dissension in the heart of the Nation, the consequences of 
which is difficult to foretell. 

Constituting more than one-fourth of the white popula- 
tion of the United States, a number almost as large as that 
of any other foreign-born or foreign-descended 
people of our citizenship, they believe that they 


las Mepanctg 

Want to Be are entitled to consideration by their fellow- 
Treated as rin s f 
Americans. citizens. If they must be judged, they want to 


be judged in accordance with the spirit of 
Americanism, and not with that of hatred or prejudice instilled 
by certain foreign nations. Being Americans, and having 
proved themselves for more than two centuries deserving of 
that distinction, they want to be treated as Americans. 
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Jsrael—a Nation, Race or Penple ? 
II. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March 5th, 1905. 


SCRIPTURAL LESSON: ISAIAH LXV, 17-25. 
Text: ‘And nations shall see thy righteousness, and all kings thy glory; and 
men shall call thee by a new name.”’ ISAIAH LXII, 2. 


In our last discourse, we were made to see that Israel is 
neither a nation norarace. Analyzing the meaning of nation, 
we found it to be: a political union of a people— 
no matter what their race, creed or color—that 
is ruled by the same government, is subject to the same laws, 
does homage to the same flag, inhabits the same country or 
distant colonies of that country. In the light of this defini- 
tion, we were made to see the absurdity of calling the Jewish 
people a nation, who are scattered throughout the world, who 
are not held together by the same government or the same law 
or the same flag, among whom there has not existed a single 
bond of political union for eighteen hundred years and more, 
who do not command a single tract of land in all this wide 
world over which floats a flag of their own, who do not speak 
a common language, or use a common ritual, or even acknowl- 
edge a common religious head, who have and hold absolutely 
nothing in common, save a common God and a common past. 

Analyzing the meaning of race, we found that the latest 
teaching of ethnic science declares that the Semite and Aryan 
are brothers, that the difference between them is 
but linguistic, that no ethnic stem is nobler than 
another, that whatever difference there is between peoples is 
due to geographical and climatic and political conditions, We 


Israel not a nation, 


Nor a race. 
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also found that peoples—no matter what or where their origin— 
have, in all ages and in all climes, when in close touch with 
each other, interblended and intermarried, that association has 
led to assimilation, and that, therefore, the theory of the race- 
purity and race-unity of the Semite is as much of a fiction as 
is that of the Aryan. 

Our last discourse then has made clear to us what Israel 
is not; it has, however, not answered the question what Israel 
is. Even though neither a nation nor a race, the 
fact remains that Israel is, in many respects, 
different from the peoples surrounding it, that, 
even though the Jew speak the language, possess the culture, 
manifest the patriotism, spoken and possessed and manifested 
by his Non-Jewish neighbor, there is a difference between him 
and the other. Notwithstanding close association, he will 
only in rarest instances assimilate. The percentage of inter- 
marriage between Jew and Non-Jew is exceedingly small. All 
things being equal, he clings closer to his own, associates more 
freely and feels more at home with his own than with the others. 
There are traits and characteristics which the Jew possesses in 
common with his fellow-Jew, though continents or oceans 
-stretch between the two. Wherever they are, they form a 
class by themselves, and exhibit a predisposition in favor of 
each other. If a wrong is done to any of his own in distant 
parts, he feels the pang keenly, and is quickly moved to sym- 
pathy and aid. ‘There is, therefore, no denial of the fact that, 
in a certain sense, Israel represents a oneness, a universal 
brotherhood. 

But what is it that makes the Jew, in some respects, dif- 
ferent from the Non-Jew, that prevents his assimilation with 
others and predisposes him in favor of his own? 
Is it religion? It will account for some of these 
manifestations, but not for all. If Christian 
example is any criterion, then we have powerful warrant for 
the belief that a common religion does not constitute a bond 
of oneness and brotherhood. We have seen only too frequently 
Christian nations engaged in bloody and cruel warfare against 
each other, notwithstanding their worshipping the same God, 
and acknowledging the headship of the same Prince of Peace, 
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notwithstanding their belonging even to the same faction of 
the Christian church—Catholic warring against Catholic, 
Protestant against Protestant, Protestant and Catholic even 
leaguing with Mohamedan or Heathen to kill, wound or cripple 
Catholic or Protestant. 

The mest that religion will explain is some of the social 
aloofness between the Jew and the Non-Jew. For reasons, 
probably more unwise than wise, the Jew of | 

5 , Si s ater Religion accounts 
ancient times chose a mode of living his religious for ditference be- 
life that could not but separate him from his Saupe: and 
fellowmen of other faiths. He surrounded him- 
self with a minutize of ceremonies and rites that served as a 
barrier between him and others. Allowing his religion to 
control even the province of dress and diet, he differentiated 
himself from others in personal appearance, and made social 
intercourse with them difficult. And as self-isolation and the 
assumption of an air of superiority are prolific sources of 
dislike and distrust, all sorts of evil things were thought and 
invented against the Jew, which, in the course of the ages, 
made of the one-time voluntary self-isolation a compulsory 
one, and widened ever more and more the gulf between the 
Jew and Non-Jew. 

Religion, therefore, while accounting for some of the 
estrangement between the Jew and the Non-Jew, does not 
account for the oneness of spirit between Jew 
and Jew eyen of different faiths. There are Jews 
who are as rigorous in their orthodoxy to-day as 
were the Pharisees of two thousand years ago. And there are 
others whose faith is exceedingly lax, or who have no faith at 
all. Some there are whose departure from the Jewish faith is 
as radical as that of Prof. Felix Adler, or whose theological 
platform is the same as that of the Unitarian, like them keeping 
their Sabbath on Sunday, like them worshipping in the ver- 
' nacular and in the modern spirit, like them regarding Jesus as 
a human-born who lived divinely, not as a divinely-born who 
lived humanly. And yet the orthodox Jew will associate and 
intermarry with the Jew of radical faith or of no religious 
faith at all, but not with the Non-Jew whose faith is identical 
with that of the radical Jew; and the radical Jew will associate 
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and intermarry with the orthodox Jew, and not with the Non- 
Jew whose faith is identical with his own. 

The tie that links Jew to Jew the world over not being 

national nor racial nor religious, we are obliged to look else- 

where, and I believe that closer research will find 
Lge perio the bond to be largely a social one. Man is a 

social being. To live healthily and happily, he 
must mingle with those whose nature and culture, whose past 
and present, whose condition and position are about the same. 
And these the Jew found most among the descendants of his 
common ancestry. 

The very entrance of the Jew upon the world’s stage was 
a protest against prevailing religions and morals. Into a world 
Forced to consort {Ul of idolatries and tyrannies and immoralities he 
with his own by thundered the teaching that there is but One God, 
sl Jip and He the God of all, and but one brotherhood, 
and that embracing all mankind. It was an offense, which 
the mighty hierarchies of Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Persia, Greece, Rome could never forget nor for- 
give, when the handful of people of Israel dared to proclaim 
as the moral law of the universe such teachings as ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill! Thou shalt not commit adultery! Thou shalt 
not steal, nor bear false witness, nor covet! "Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear grudge, nor lie one to the other! Thou shalt 
reverence God, honor parents, hold sacred a weekly day of 
rest, love thy neighbor as thyself!’’ That was his teaching 
wherever he went; and wherever he taught it his answer was: 
Contempt and persecution; and, wherever hated and persecuted, 
there he clung all the closer to his fellow-sufferers for mutual 
protection, comfort and inspiration. Hence, /ike teaching and 
like suffering constituted in the ancient world the bond of brother- 
hood between Jew and Jew. 

The thus implanted predisposition of the Jew for the 
society of his fellow-Jew was powerfully deepened by the 
treatment accorded to him by the Christian. 
Zealous and unscrupulous propagandists tam- 
pered with the original and simple story of Jesus, the Jewish 
patriot and martyr of Nazareth. ‘The stake for which the 
hazardous game was played was the conversion of the Roman 
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empire to the new church. And to win that stake, violence 
was done to truth, and outrage perpetrated upon an inno- 
cent and defenseless people. The Jewish patriot, who with 
his band of faithful followers had come from Northern 
Galilee to the Southern capital, where in a _ triumphal 
entry he was acclaimed ‘‘ King of the Jews’’—a treasonable 
acclamation in the capital of a province tributary to Rome, 
especially at that seditious time, and which treason Pontius 
Pilate, the cruel Procurator of cruel Rome, speedily silenced 
on the cross by the crucifixion of the acclaimed—that Jewish 
patriot and martyr was converted into a God-begotten, virgin- 
born deity to meet the pagan’s requirement of a god. He was 
taken out of the realm of humanity, where he had been an 
illustrious and inspiring figure, and placed into the Roman 
pantheon. ‘The Jew, his co-sufferer from Roman persecution, 
was charged with having treacherously and bloodthirstyly 
slain his noble brother, so that the Roman could be cleared of 
having slain the patriot whom he was now to worship as god. 

Thus was fabricated the story that won an empire for the 
new church. Thus had the end been made to justify the 
means. Thus was perpetrated the blackest crime 
of history. Hencetorth the Jew was the deicide, ee of 
the accursed, because he, the human, had slain 
a god. ‘The further the new church spread the further spread 
the hatred against the Jew. Men made his existence accursed, 
and then they called him ‘‘the accursed of God.’’ Nations 
hounded him from land to land, and then they called him 
*‘the outcast of the Lord.’’ People lowered him, by most 
inhuman treatment to the dregs of society, and then they spoke 
of him as ‘‘the degraded and punished of God.’’ Churches 
fed on the spiritual products of his heart and soul and mind, 
read his Bible, sung his hymns, preached his morals, knelt 
before his God, and then they spoke of him as soulless, heart- 
less, godless. 

Such was the treatment of the Jew throughout the Dark 
Ages; such his treatment throughout the Middle Ages, red- 
dened by the blood of massacre, made horrible by the secret 
tortures and public burning at the hands of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, by the indescribable sufferings and miseries that attended 
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the lashing of tens and hundreds of thousands of Jews from 
the lands of their birth to the lands of their death. 

What could have been more natural than that the Jew— 
everywhere repelled, degraded, ostracized, should have resorted 
ial to his fellow-sufferers for common lamentation 
without created Over his cruel fate, for sympathy, for which his 
fellowship from == heart craved; for esteem, of which he felt him- 
within. : : : 

self deserving, and which he needed to maintain 
his manhood; for cheer and courage, which his spirit required 
to continue his unequal fight; for association, for which his 
social instinct yearned. Not national nor racial nor religious 
tie, but common injustice and outrage suffered, this it was that 
linked Jew to few. ‘This commiseration with each other of 
the equally afflicted begat an instinct of fellowship that was 
deeper than national tie or racial bond, that stamped itself 
upon every fibre of the Jew, that wrote its sad story into every 
drop of the Jew’s blood. 

And to a large extent suffering still constitutes the bond 
that links Israel into a brotherhood of fellow-sufferers. Times 
have changed. Old philosophies and old theolo- 
gies have passed away, and new ones have taken 
their place. Old dynasties have crumbled, and 
new powers have sprung into life. Mighty social and political 
upheavals have revolutionized society. Science has replaced 
the old and obsolete with the newer and the better. But the 
Non-Jew’s attitude toward the Jew has largely remained the 
same. Still is told and preached and taught the story of the 
Jew having slain a God, of having persecuted and crucified a 
Savior who has not saved, a Deliverer who has not delivered, 
a Redeemer who has not redeemed mankind from the vices and 
crimes and cruel wars in which it still is steeped. Still is the 
guilt of the Roman rolled upon the innocent Jew, notwith- 
standing learned historians and critical searchers have told and 
published the true story. 

When yet in its mother’s arms, or when sent to the 
Sunday School in its early and impressionable years, the Non- 
Jewish child has presented to it, on the one side, 
the fascinating and inspiring life of the noble and 
gentle Jesus, and, on the other side, the repellent 
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and revolting story of the villainous Jews, whose bloodthirsti- 
ness nothing could appease, save the blood of the divine 
Nazarene. The moment that story is told, that moment the 
mischief is done. That moment hatred of the Jew is implanted. 
Later preaching roots it deeper and deeper. He has the hatred 
of the Jew impressed upon him in literature. He has it 
presented to him in the drama. He meets it in the vocabulary 
of his language. He encounters it in the press. When some 
Non-Jewish bank-president defaults or some trust-corporation 
swindles, he is not told in the press that the defaulter or 
swindler was a Catholic or Protestant, a Presbyterian, Baptist 
or Episcopalean. But when some vender is arrested for 
selling without license, he is quite sure to read of the arrest of 
a Jewish peddler. Contact with Jews in later life may soften 
down some of the Non-Jew’s aversion engendered in his early 
years, but it is seldom, if ever, entirely eradicated. At best, 
dislike may turn into a sort of patronizing spirit, or apology 
may be made for not disliking some Jews, on the ground that 
they are ‘‘almost Christians’’ asif ‘‘goodness and Christian’’ and 
‘* wickedness and Jew’’ were interchangeable terms. ‘To the 
very word ‘‘Jew’’ a stigma is attached by society, no matter 
how noble and cultured the man. It constitutes a valid reason 
for exclusion from certain so-called select societies, clubs, 
schools, hotels, and the like. 

This the Jew knows, and good care is taken that he shall 
know it. Conscious of his historic desert; conscious that from 
his soil and labor have grown the most precious ,,,,, ainong hls 
flower and fruit of humanity; conscious that his own what else- 
is the Decalogue, his the Sermon on the Mount, whore getdee 
his the Beatitudes; conscious that from his people sprang he 
whom half of Christendom worships as the Son of God, and 
she, whom the other half worships as the Mother of God; 
conscious that it was of his people that Jesus spake when he 
said ‘‘ Salvation comes from the Jews;’’ conscious of the aris- 
tocracy of his origin and descent, the oldest and noblest 
aristocracy extant to-day; conscious that his sires were kings 
and lawgivers, bards and prophets, inspired writers and singers 
when the fathers of his persecutors still roamed through the 
primeval forests as naked savages, conscious that in public and 
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private morals he occupies a higher plane than they who 
persecute or ostracize him, that, notwithstanding centuries of 
degradation, the criminal court, the divorce court, the inebriate 
asylum, the almshouse have but little dealing with him,— 
conscious of all this, he very naturally resents the insults and 
injuries that have been heaped upon him. Instinctively he 
withdraws from them who do not know him and who do not 
want to know him, among whom he is not suffered, and yet 
from whom he has suffered and still suffers. The more he 
withdraws from them the closer does he cling to his fellow- 
sufferers. And he never lacks for company. Go where he 
may, he meets those who are treated as he is treated, and who 
suffer as he suffers. Almost instinctively he seeks out those 
among whom, by reason of a common fate, he is sure to meet 
with a warmth elsewhere denied, where he is made to feel at 
home, where he meets with the respect that is his due, and 
with the appreciation that his merit deserves. Close association 
begets friendship; friendship begets love; love leads to marriage. 
And such marriages are the only ones sought and encouraged 
by the Jew, for, marriage, to be happy, must have back of it 
- mutual love and mutual esteem, and mutual respect for the 
families, friends and people of both the contracting parties, 
which, in the present state of relationship between Jew and 
Non-Jew, is possible only in the rarest instances. 

And so our question is answered. Israel is not a nation 
nor a race, it is a people of fellow-sufferers. Not in the blood 
of the Jew but in the antipathy of the Non-Jew lies the cause 
that links Jew to Jew in a bond of brotherhood. It is a bond 
of union that is forced upon the Jew from without; it does not 
spring from within. 

The more general education of modern times and the 
broader religious platform have not eliminated this deep-rooted 
Modern culture  @0tipathy and prejudice. Even though his long- 
has not brought denied human rights have been restored to the 
justice to Jew. == Tew, even though he has been admitted to full 
citizenship in civilized lands, Anti-Jewish feelings are still 
general and bitter. Modern Anti-Semitism had its start in 
Germany. ‘The Dreyfus case occurred in France. The Anti- 
Jewish riots took place in Austria, Kishineff is located in 
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Russia. In our own country of equal rights, and political and 
religious and social liberty, being a Jew is held to be a sufficient 
bar to social equality or political honor. 

How long will it continue? What is the cure? The 
answer is stwdy, honest, earnest, impartial study of the story 
of the Jew, of the story of the Roman at the time |, 66 witt come 
of Jesus, of the story of the origin of Christianity, with knowledge of 
written, not by prejudiced or biassed Christian St'Y of the Jew. 
or Jew, but by independent searchers, by the great masters 
who have no theological theories or dogmas to attack or to 
defend, who simply search for facts, and honestly share with 
the world whatever they find, no matter whether it confirm or 
reject views or beliefs previously held. 

Such study will bring knowledge. Knowledge will bring 
justice to the Jew. Justice will bring honor, will bring fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Isaiah: ‘‘ Nations shall see thy right- 
eousness, and all kings thy glory; and men shall call thee by - 
a new name.”’ 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


From the Author of the “History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


\ 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth. 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.’? London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms and his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard. 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have a.:tually been, but-while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions. 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the mind, 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, writes; 


The fairness and liberality of your treat- 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think- 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile, 


From ‘‘ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil- 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand, But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church,. 
Kansas City, Mo., writes; 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


Israel Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron- 
icle,”” London, writes : 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well... . 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his- 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more. reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions, 
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Philadelphia, April 9th, 1916. 


To one who is a lover of nature, the most beautiful sight 
upon entering the harbor of Yokohama is the view of Japan’s 
sacred Fuji-Yama, by common consent the most 3, .axwaters in 
beautiful mountain in all the world, its snow- J@Pam 
coveted cone-shaped top towering some three miles high into 
the blue empyrean, and, though some forty miles distant, seem- 
ing to rise almost from the shore. To one, however, who is in- 
terested in the history of the Orient a no less agreeable sight 
are the two breakwaters, which stretch forth like two welcom- 
ing arms to clasp the stranger to the heart of Japan. 

There was a time, and that not long ago, when these break- 
waters were not there, when no foreign ships were welcome, 
when they were not even allowed to come within game Into 
gunshot of|the shore. Some three hundred years Existence. 
ago, Japan had had some unpleasant experiences with the 
white man. She had allowed him to make himself at home in 
her country, had permitted even his missionaries to spread 
their gospel wide. But her kindness was abused. Anon 


‘came reports of the white man’s rapacity and cruelty in China, 


India, and elsewhere in the Orient, how he had repaid kind- 
ness shown him by seizing for himself lands and treasures of 
his hosts, and murdering their people. And so she expelled 
the foreigners, and became a hermit-island, rigidly barring en- 


trance to all who sought admission to her ports, excepting at 


Nagasaki, and even there she allowed him to trade only within 
the harbor. 
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And a hermit-island she continued two hundred and fifty 
years long, until 1853, when Commodore Perry of the United 
States succeeded in effecting a landing, and in negotiating a 
treaty that was far-reaching in its consequences, that was des- 
tined to waken Japan from her long inertness, to open to her 
the spirit of the Western world, to prepare her for that 
wonderful progress that has made her one of the great powers 
of the earth, and the connecting link between the Orient and 
Occident. 

But while the Shogun of the Yokohama province had 
acted kindly, the ruler of another Japanese province was still 
nen ree imbued with hostile feelings against foreigners, 
ness of United and when, one day, a number of foreign ships, 
States. 

among them one of ours, anchored where they 
had no right to be, he caused a cannon to be fired at them, which 
inflicted some damage. The ships, in return, got ready to 
bombard the coast, and would have done so, had the Japanese 
Government not agreed to the payment of an indemnity of 
$3,000,000, of which $800,000 were awarded as the share of 
the United States. To our credit be it said that, since the dam- 
age to our ship was but slight, our Government returned all 
but $20,000 of the award. That generous act of ours not only 
disposed Japan to build the Yokohama breakwater, but also 
cemented the friendship between the two nations, which had 
begun with great reluctance on the part of Japan. She caused 
a monument to be erected to Commodore Perry. She gave us 
preference over others in trade. She sent students of hers to 
our universities, and, upon their return, made them leaders in 
her own country. She made the English language second to her 
own, made the learning of it compulsory in her higher schools, 
and assigned to some of the heroes of our history a prominent 
place in her text-books. 

Stronger and stronger that friendship grew as the years 
passed, until it was generally believed that no other two nations 

were as closely and beneficially linked as the two 
Gooted Throueh Rens across the Pacific, when, unexpectedly, 
of Treaty: a line of action against Japan was inaugurated, 
in 1900, in the State of California, that has given 
Japan good reason for believing that we no longer value her 
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friendship, nor respect the treaty which we almost forced upon 
her more than three score years ago. 

The very opening articles of that treaty emphasize the 
perfect, permanent, universal peace, and the sincere and cor- 
dial amity, that is to exist between the United 5 ter ana spirit 
States and Japan, without exception of person or of Treaty. 
place. The citizens of each shall have liberty to enter, travel, 
and reside in the territories of the other, to carry on trade, to 
own or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses 
and shops, to lease land for residence and commercial pur- 
poses. ach shall receive in the territory of the other the 
most constant protection and security for their persons and 
property, and shall enjoy the same rights and privileges that 
are, or may be, accorded to native citizens. 

There is no misunderstanding the letter and spirit of this 
treaty. If it means anything, it means that no law discriminat- 
ing between the two is to be enacted, no restriction is to be 
placed on the one that does not exist for the other, neither the 
one nor the other is to be regarded superior or inferior by rea- 
son of race, creed or color. 

And in all the sixty years that have passed since the sign- 
ing of this treaty, Japan has carried out to the letter her part 
of the compact. She allows Americans to be- ae 
come citizens of Japan, and to come in as large Hoes mapa: 
numbers as they please. She grants him the right 
of owning land, which is no small concession, considering that 
her habitable land is very limited, and that but 15 per cent. of 
it is arable, from which she has to support fifty millions of 
people.. She affords every American perfect protection, and 
allows no discrimination between him and the native or between 
him and other foreigners, by reason of difference of creed and 
- color. 

Unfortunately, a like testimony cannot be given of us. 
We refuse to naturalize Japanese immigrants, whatever their 
character or culture The State of California 
denies them the right of owning land, even of Calories 
leasing it. It limits the number of those who Against 
may settle in the State, and bars the laborer alto- 
gether. It excludes their children from schools attended by 
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white children. It curtails their privilege on all sides. It has 
introduced anti-Japanese legislation, of one sort or another, 
in every session of its legislature, for the past dozen years, in 
the session of 1913 as many as thirty-four bills. Not a session 
has passed during these years but that the bitterest kind of 
feeling against the Japanese has been aroused, but that efforts 
have been made to bring about the exclusion of the Japanese 
even as the Chinese before them were excluded. 
The real trouble began some ten years ago, when the 
Board of Education of San Francisco banished Japanese chil- 
; dren from its public schools, and established a 
Excludes His 
Children From separate school for them. A great outcry arose 
School. : 
not only by the Japanese on both sides of the 
Pacific but also by very many Americans, who denounced this 
action as a violation of our treaty with Japan, and as wholly 
uncalled for, seeing that the total number of Japanese children 
in the 23 schools of San Francisco were only 93, an average 
of about 4 children to a school. The unwarranted act of Cali- 
fornia became an international issue. Japan felt herself grossly 
insulted, and regarded her treaty violated. The intercession by 
our National Government led to no results. California 
claimed that her own wish in the matter must have priority 
over treaty stipulations, that in the government of. her own 
State she was sovereign. In vain did the Hon. Mr. Elihu 
Root, then Secretary of State, answer: 


“No State can set up its own laws in violation of a treaty made by the 
Nation. To do so can only mean breaking our historic friendship with Japan. The 
people who permit themselves to treat the people of other countries with discour- 
tesy and insult are surely sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind, for a world of 
sullen and revengeful hatred can never be a world of peace. Against such a feeling 
treaties are waste-paper, and diplomacy the empty routine of idle form.” 


Recognizing that back of the anti-Japanese agitation was 
the labor-element of the Pacific Coast, and that this vote is al- 
ways potent in politics, our Government saw no 

Compels Immi- , 
gration Restric- other way out of the difficulty than asking Japan 
90% to put an end to the trouble by henceforth lim- 
iting the number of her immigrants to the United States, and 
by refusing passports to Japanese laborers altogether. Al- 
though the proposition was in violation of her treaty with the 
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United States, Japan consented, and that act has become his- 
torically known as the “Gentleman's Agreement,” the gentle- 
manliness of the agreement being unquestionably on the side 
of Japan. 

One might have thought that California would have con- 
tented itself with this victory. But subsequent events proved 
the contrary. Its triumph seemed but to whet its Ly ee 
appetite for yet greater victory, which it attained ALIEN LAND 
some three years ago when it enacted the Alien i 
Land Law, a law that likewise contravenes the treaty, that 
discriminates between the Japanese and white immigrants, that 
grants to the latter the privilege of owning and leasing lands, 
and denies to the former the right of land-ownership, the right 
of leasing lands for a longer term than three years, the right 
to transmit real estate to their heirs. Before the final vote was 
taken the Hon. William J. Bryan, then Secretary of State, was 
dispatched from the Capital to California as a personal rep- 
resentative of the President, with instructions to use all 
the influence at his command, and all the suasion in his power, 
to prevent the measure proposed from becoming a law. Mr. 
Bryan spent a number of days in conference with leaders, and 
considerable time in personal investigation, which only con- 
firmed him in his belief in the injustice of the pending bill. 
He pleaded and reasoned and appealed—but all to no purpose. 
He returned to Washington defeated. Race-hatred and labor- 
agitation and politics won the day. The Anti-Alien Land Bill 
became a law,/in spite of the treaty. 

Believing that an opposition as determined as is that of 
California against the Japanese must necessarily have sufficient 
ground to rest upon, I made it my duty to turn 
to different quarters for information, pro and Fjarges Against 
con, and the answers I received were many, some 
quite illuminating, some quite familiar to those who have made 
a study of anti-immigration agitation. The common charge 
is that the Japanese is using this country as an overflow for 
his own. He is swamping California, and, before long, he will 
overrun our entire country, and own our best lands. Besides 
exploiting our country, he is acting as a spy for his own, and 
when the war between the United States and Japan will come, 
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which is unpreventable, he will turn against us, and join his 
own. He is crafty and cunning and untrustworthy. Being 
more efficient than others, more frugal, more industrious and 
thrifty, content with lesser wages, he underbids and outclasses 
the white laborer, and robs him of his bread. His wonderful 
success at home and abroad has given him the “big head.” 
Being of the yellow race he is inferior in point of civilization, 
unethical in point of morals, and unassimilable in point of 
nationality. 
On the other side, there are those that are emphatic in 
their defense of the Japanese as his enemies are in their con- 
t demnation of him. Scarcely a charge that is 
The Swamping- 5 P Tikes 
Charge brought against him, say these, but that it is 
Answered. é - sabe 
influenced by hysteria or race-hatred or religious 
prejudice, or it is the deliberate invention inspired by economic 
selfishness. What absurdity greater, say these, than the charge 
that the Japanese is swamping California, and he will overrun 
the United States! In all the twenty-five years that Japanese 
immigration to the United States has been going on, there have 
arrived, in all, some 85,000, of whom some 15,000 have since 
returned. Even though most of the remainder are settled in 
California, that State is larger than all Japan, and more than 
three times as large as Pennsylvania, and has but two 
and one-half millions of people to support from its richest of 
all lands, while Pennsylvania has seven and one-half millions 
to provide for, and Japan some 50,000,000. What exaggera- 
tion greater than the statement that the Japanese are swamping 
the vast and fertile empire of California, more especially when 
remembering that, at first, they were unwilling to leave their 
dearly beloved native land, that by far the greatest number of 
them were induced by the white man’s tempting offers to come 
and cultivate his land for him, and that, unlike the city-con- 
gesting immigrant of the Atlantic coast, 65 per cent. of them 
are on the soil, turning wastes into garden spots, and virgin 
acres into richly bearing fields, while of the other 35 per cent. 
most are in domestic service, comparatively few being in the 
industries and trades. 
In all my travels at home and abroad I have never seen 
the equal of the Japanese as a farmer, in intellect and industry. 
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I have never seen agriculture anywhere yielding 

the returns it does under Japanese toil. Not an jeamonesel 
inch of soil is allowed to go to waste. Nota penis 
weed is given'a chance to live. Not a grain or berry or fruit 
is allowed to the marauding bird. Not a fruit-bearing tree 
or shade tree but is under most exquisite care. Not a sign 
anywhere of neglected or exhausted or unfertilized soil. And 
these people who could dig more gold out of the millions of 
‘idle acres of our far-western lands than was ever dug out 
of California, these people who, if they were to cultivate our 
lands as they cultivate theirs in Japan could raise enough of 
the best kind of food to feed in abundance all the world, we 
thrust out of our land, despite our need of them, despite our 
treaty with them that guarantees unto them the freedom and 
protection of our shores. To so low a state has our one-time 
proud Americanism sunk. 

We are fairly beside ourselves with wrath when speaking 
of other nations violating their treaties; what of our violation 
of our own? Two million five hundred thousand gyriches Us By 
Italians have come to our shores during the past His Toil. 
fifteen years, and no one is afraid of our becoming Italianized. 
Only 70,000 Japanese have remained within our country dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, and have settled on uncultivated 
soil of some of our largest and most sparsely settled western 
States, and yet Californians speak of being swamped. Not a 
student but knows that as the Italian has enriched us by his 
toil, so has the Japanese by his, that our idle acres need nothing 
as much as the efficient labor of the Japanese, that his coming 
to us is to be courted rather than repelled, that he is not obliged 
to come to us, that the intense industrialism of his country 
gives ample employment at home to those who are not agri- 

_ culturally engaged, that, if his nation wants to colonize, she 
has room for 10,000,000 people in Korea, and for 2,000,000 
more on the island of Formosa, and for many millions more 
in Manchuria, that it is not want or oppression that induces the 
Japanese to leave his country, since, with the exception of 
Germany, one finds less pauperism, misery, slums, degrada- 

tion, and more happiness and content, in the poor districts of 
Japan than in any like district of even the most advanced of 

_ other nations. 
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The student also knows that the objection against the Jap- 
anese comes, for the most part, from non-agricultural districts, 
from city laborers, from those who know least 
to Selshness ie him, who are opposed to him simply because 
Spee e is a foreigner, or because he may become a 
competitor, or because his color is yellow instead 
of white. By the howl that is being raised against him, one 
who is not better informed can hardly escape believing that 
the Japanese has acquired vast areas of the best farming lands 
on the Pacific Coast, when, in reality, his holdings are so very 
small that, to. quote an authority, “all of the Japanese farms in 
California, owned or leased, could be located on the Miller 
and Lux ranches, and be lost in the shuffle.’”* 
Equally groundless are the charges that are being brought 
against him as to his character. The unprejudiced speak highly 
of his faithfulness, cleanliness, gentleness, 
sedis in “That there are characterise people aaa 
potty people among them, 
they themselves do not deny. And one need but 
enter a criminal court or penetentiary of California to be con- 
vinced that characterlessness is not the exclusive sin of the 
yellow race. Of course, he is clannish. How could he be 
otherwise when denied right of citizenship, right of associa- 
tion with whites, right of intermarriage with them, when he 
is restricted and repressed and ostracized? Where social op- 
portunities are granted him, where intermarriage has taken 
place, where he has had a chance to establish himself, he has 
proved himself, in point of culture and association and family- 
life and Americanism, the equal of the best of Americans. 
The Japanese wants to be judged by his deeds, and not by 
his color, by his record of a quarter of a century in the United 
States, and not by the hatred-arousing, hysteria- 
BG te creating articles against him in the Yellow Press. 
Than Yellow - The Yellow Press is a greater /periimo ume staan 
the Yellow Race. It were far better for us if we 
were to restrict the former instead of the latter. As false as 
are its charges against the Japanese here, so false are its scare- 


* California Outlook, April 26, 1913, pp. 5-6. 
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articles that Japan is about to launch forth on a terrible war 
against us. Next to the stupidity of making the charge, comes 
the stupidity of believing anything so preposterous as that a 
financially embarrassed country like Japan will be able to 
command ships enough to transport, across an ocean of more 
than 5000 miles width, millions of men, and all the colossal 
equipments of coal, ammunition, food, cattle, war-materials, 
hospital supplies, and the like. Would Russia, that has a 
bitter score to settle with Japan, and that has a knack of inter- 
fering with the affairs of other nations, sit idly by, when Japan, 
engaged in a foreign war, has bared herself of self-defense? 
And were Russia to keep her army and navy busy in Japan, 
would Germany, with a long score of grievances against 
Russia, remain idly at home? And if Germany were to move, 
what nations would not move next, and we would have another 
world war, and a worse one than the present? Let him 
believe it who will, I cannot. It may be a splendid scheme to 
scare the United States into building battleships and laying up 
vast stores of ammunition, but as a bit of reasoning it is wholly 
imaginative. 

It is sorely to be regretted that the twentieth century has 
not advanced us sufficiently for a recognition that it is culture 
’ and efficiency that count, and not color, that color BO abe 
is not even skin-deep, that it is unworthy of us oe 
to nurse antipathy against a man because his 
color or creed or class differs from ours. Prejudice such as 
this is an excrescence of ignorance. The intelligent prove their 
superiority in nothing as much as in being above race-hatred, 
religious prejudice, class distinction. In the light of present 
goings-on in Europe, and present practices in Christendom, it 
sounds very much like a travesty to hear people speaking of 
the superiority of the white race over the yellow race, and of 
the Christian faith over other faiths. If people are called sav- 
age for hating strangers, what are we? If people are called 
tyrannous for oppressing others, what are we? If the white 
man has a right to steal from the yellow man whole empires 
of land, is the latter not even to be allowed a humble domicile 
on the white man’s ground, on which to earn an honest liveli- 
hood? With such goings-on in the white man’s lands, mig*’ 
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not the millions of dollars expended on the conversion of the 
yellow race to Christianity be more profitably spent. on mak- 
ing Christians of white men? 

Friendship, not hatred, should span the Pacific and 
link our country and Japan. Immigration to our shores re- 

quires wise regulation but not exclusion of any 
Ra eat one because of color. Exclusion is a blot on 
Danited States the escutcheon of the American, especially when 

coupled with violation of treaty. Americanism 
stands for the right of every rational and moral being to share 
the sacred legacy of the founders of our nation, be his race or 
creed or color what it may. 

Japan has a mission in the Orient, and we have a mission 
in Japan. We need Japan, and Japan needs us. Our trades 
Japan Holds Key 20d industries must be the complements of each 
to Future. other. The world-market of the future, and the 
history of the future, and probably also the culture and religion 
of the future, will centre in the Orient. 
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_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Thong a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

-It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five elitions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G, Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,’ London: 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he Bay) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

. “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to a asagie f and Russia, writes: ms 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: . 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high intellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a Gaunet contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.’ 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all naegnereding under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel lows. ... 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. ; . 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Che Average Man and the Bible 


IX. 
Che Cwo Gods of the Bible 


A DiscoursE AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
Rassr Isaac LANDMAN, 
Philadelphia, April 2, 1916. 


The religious history of Israel in Bible times is 
bound up with the history of the same period more 
closely than are the religion and history of any other 
people of antiquity. The two must be considered 
simultaneously. Care must be taken, however, to note 
that, while the authoritative record of ancient Israel’s 
history begins with the entrance of the tribes into 
Canaan, the authoritative record of ancient Israel’s re- 
ligion is very uncertain and indefinite. The historical 
traditions go back to the Patriarchs; the religious tra- 
ditions trace themselves into the dim past, beyond the 
records of the Patriarchs. 

Joshua, the heroic leader of the conquest of Canaan, 
made a striking farewell address to his people at 
Shechem,? when he laid down his arms, He pleaded 
with the Israelites to fear their God and serve Him in 
sincerity and in truth. He exhorted them in these 
words: “Put away the gods which your fathers served 
beyond the River * and in Egypt, and serve ye God.”* 


1 Joshua, Chapter 24. 
2 Joshua 24: 14. 


3 The River is the Euphrates, in ancient Chaldea, on which was 
situated Ur of the Chaldees, the city which Abraham left, when 
he set out for Canaan. (Genesis 11: 31.) 


+ Joshua 24:14. 
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From this it is clear that Israel’s ancestors in Chaldea 
and in Egypt served other gods than the God whom 
Joshua champions. It is evident, also, that the attach- 
ment of Israel to these “other gods” must have been 
very great, or Joshua would not have feared a return 
to their worship in preference to the God who brought 
Israel out of Egypt, revealed Himself at Sinai, and 
drove out the nations of Canaan that Israel might 
possess it. 

Unfortunately, there is no hint in the Bible as to the 
names of the “other gods.” The God in whose behalf 
Joshua pleads, however, is known by name. The Eng- 
lish Bible calls him “Jehovah.” Concerning this word 
Prof. William Frederic Badé says: “The name ‘Je- 
hovah’ is an absurd misadventure.” As to the etymol- 
ogy of the word Professor Badé states that it 1s a “pre- 
posterous hyprid.’’® Regarding the origin of the word, 
Prof. Karl Budde remarks that it “was made, early in 
the sixteenth century, by a friar, who was ignorant of 
the rules of synagogue reading.”® The Hebrew word 
for God consists of the four consonants J H V H. 
This word was never pronounced by Israelite or Jew, 
on account of the prohibition in the third command- 
ment. To identify the word, however, so that it could 
be read, the vowel-points of the word “Adonoy,” 
which means “Lord,” were connected with the conso- 
nants JHV H. The synagogue reading of JHVH, ac- 
cordingly, is “Adonoy.” We recite ‘Sh’ma Israel 
Adonoy Elohenu Adonoy Echod’,’ whereas the Hebrew 
text reads JHVH Elohenu JHVH Echod. This He- 


5 The Old Testament in the Light of Today. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1915), pp. 313-14. 

6 The Religion of Israel to the Exile. (Putnam, 1899), p. 1, 
footnote. 


7Deuteronomy 6: 4. 
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brew word for the deity is not Jehovah but Jahveh. 
The former has no rational meaning whatever ; the lat- 
ter means “the self-existent.” 

Now, the God whom Joshua champions is Jahveh. 
He is the God, according to the reply made by the 
Israelites to Joshua, “that brought us and our fathers 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
age.”* If it is true that the ancestors of the Israelites 
assembled at Shechem, who cry unto Joshua, “We will 
serve Jahveh, for he is our God,’”® served other gods 
in Chaldea and in Egypt, how did they learn to know 
of Jahveh and when did they accept him as their God? 


i. 


The traditional history of the Bible pictures Moses 
as the central figure and the exodus from Egypt as the 
most important fact. Yet Moses, on his own testi- 
mony, did not know Jahveh. In the story of the burn- 
ing bush, God has to identify himself to Moses.2° In 
this same story, Moses naively informs God that the 
people about to be liberated from bondage will not 
recognize Him. “What shall I tell them,’ queries 
Moses, “when they ask, ‘What is his name?” God 
answers, “Tell them, ‘Jahveh sent me.’”?? And a later 
editor makes sure to explain, lest the credulity of his 
readers be taxed, that the Patriachs knew God, but not 
by the name of Jahveh.*? In other words, whoever 
and whatever the gods were beyond the River and in 
Egypt, it was after the Exodus, at Mt. Horeb, that 


8 Joshua 24: 17. 

®* Joshua 24: 18. 

19 Exodus, Chapter 3. 

41 Exodus 3: 14. See The Religion of Israel to the Exile, p. 14, 
footnote. 

122 Exodus 6; 2-8. 
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Jahveh took the children of Israel to himself for a peo- 
ple and he became their God.?* 

Turning back to the authentic history of the Israel- 
ites, we know that not all the tribes entered Canaan. 
Two and a half tribes remained on the East side of the 
Jordan.** In Canaan, too, the tribes were not united. 
We have records of inter-tribal wars.” Even with the 
establishment of the monarchy under Saul, the tribes 
were not yet unified. It was David who finally fused 
the tribes into a united nation, when he captured the 
city of Jebusites, founded Jerusalem as the central seat 
of government, and prepared to build a Temple there 
as the centre of the nation’s religious worship. 

Now, the religious unity of the tribes began only 
with this national unity under David. We have no 
evidence to show that, in the nomadic state, the tribes 
had a common religion or a common cult. On the 
contrary, while a study of religious origins will prove 
that fundamental conceptions of divinity among no- 
mads are similar, there is evidence in the Bible that 
each tribe had its own divinity and its own cult-object. 
These the tribes brought with them into Canaan and 
worshipped there. Perhaps these are the gods, later 
established at tribal sanctuaries, against whose wor- 
ship Joshua warned the children of Israel in his fare- 
well address at Shechem. At any rate, David fused 
the tribal deities, as he fused the tribes politically, 
and established Jahveh as the national God of Israel. 

The story of Eli and Samuel designates Shiloh as 
the sanctuary of the Tribe of Ephraim, to which an- 
nual pilgrimages were made.’® At Shiloh, Eli cared 


8 Exodus 6: 7. 

14 Numbers 32: 1-27; Joshua 1: 12-18; 22: 1-6, 
% Judges 12: 1-6. 

%*J Samuel 1: 1-3. 
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for the Ark of the Covenant, the cult-object of 
Ephraim.’ At the town of Nob was the sanctuary of 
the Tribe of Benjamin, where served the priest Ahime- 
lech.** Here was the Ephod, the cult-object of Benja- 
min.‘® The Tribe of Dan secured their cult-object by 
robbing “the house of gods” of one Micah, an Ephraim- 
ite, when the Danites migrated into Canaan at the time 
of the Judges.”° A tribal sanctuary was erected in the 
city of Dan and the cult-object, a golden bull, was wor- 
shipped there.*?_ The brazen serpent, of which we hear 
during the nomadic period, in the wilderness,”’ is the 
cult-object of an unidentified tribe. 

These symbols of the tribal deities David gathered 
in Jerusalem and placed in the national sanctuary. As 
he had fused the tribes politically, so he fused the tribal 
cult-objects in a manner that established Jahveh as the 
national deity. Hardly had he determined to erect the 
national sanctuary than he brings up to Jerusalem the 
long neglected Ark, which was formerly at Shiloh, with 
proper pomp and ceremony.”* He makes Ahimelech, 
the son of the priest at Nob, where was the Benjamin- 
ite Ephod, a high priest at the new, national sanctu- 
ary.** The brazen serpent is given a place of honor and 
remains a venerated object in the Jerusalem Temple 
for nearly four centuries, until it is destroyed during 
the great religious reformation under King Hezekiah.”° 

Jahveh was thus a composite, national deity, as 
Israel was a composite nation. The conception of in- 


%7JT Samuel 4: 3-4. 

JT Samuel 21: 1. 

19JT Samuel 21: 9. 

20 Judges, Chapters 17 and 18. 
1 Judges 18: 27-31. 

22 Numbers 21: 8-9. 

2377 Samuel 6: 1-15. 

24TI Samuel 8: 17. 

% TI Kings 18: 4. 
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dividual, tribal deities, however, was by no means 
thoroughly overcome by this artificial fusing. When, 
upon the death of Solomon, Jeroboam I led a success- 
ful rebellion against the House of David and estab- 
lished the independent Kingdom of Israel,?* there was 
no outcry against his setting up golden bulls, in the 
newly created sanctuaries in Dan and Bethel, as Israel’s 
gods.** The Israelites merely returned to an ancient 
practice, to the idea of tribal, cult-objects and separate 
sanctuaries. These must have multiplied to a tremen- 
dous extent, so that the Prophets could chide the peo- 
ple with the taunt that in Israel there was a sanctuary 
on every high place,?* and in Judah the number of 
gods was according to the number of the nation’s 
cities.°° 

What was the basis of the relationship established 
between Israel and Jahveh at Mt. Horeb that, in the 
course of time, the tribes permitted the submission of 
their tribal deities to Jahveh as the national deity? 
What was the cause for the, at least, partial rejection 
of “the other gods’? Israel’s history answers these 
questions clearly and definitely. “The other gods” had 
proved themselves futile and powerless to help Israel 
in its great emergency in Egypt, while Jahveh came to 
the rescue and delivered Israel from its bondage. 
Whatever the nature of “the other gods,” Jahveh was 
a god of war; and that was the type of god Israel 
needed. In the Song of the Red Sea,®° Jahveh is 
joyously celebrated in the words: 


Jahveh is a warrior, 
Jahveh is his name.** 


2 J Kings 12: 1-20. (932 B. C. E.) 
27TTI Kings 12: 25-29. 

23 Hosea 4: 13. 

28 Jeremiah 2: 28. 

30 Exodus 16: 1-19. 

31 Exodus 16: 3. 
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In the wilderness, during the conquest, in fact, 
throughout the historical books of the Bible, Jahveh 
wars for Israel. It is he who drives out the nations of 
Canaan.** The Philistines tremble when the symbol 
of Jahveh is brought into the battle line.** Israel’s 
enemies are Jahveh’s enemies.** Israel’s armies are 
Jahveh’s armies.** Israel’s battles are Jahveh’s bat- 
tles.*° Indeed, the Bible mentions a book, now unfor- 
tunately lost, which was entitled ‘““The Book of the 
Wars of Jahveh.’’®’ 

When the Israelites settled in Canaan, however, they Baalim, agri- 
were met by a great dilemma. They were standing epee 
between two civilizations. They were passing out of 
the nomadic into the agricultural life. They, likewise, 
stood, as it were, between two gods. In the primitive 
conception of deity among semitic nomads, the gods 
provide their votaries with the simple, nomadic, wilder- 
ness needs. In the agricultural stage of semitic civil- 
ization, every land has its own god. Each god pos- 
sesses his land and provides for his adherents all the 
wants for soil productivity. This, then, was the 
dilemma: The Israelites, to become successful farm- 
ers in Canaan, must worship the Baalim,** the agri- 
cultural gods of Canaan, independently of or in con- 
junction with their own God. 

This situation explains the historic and religious beaihiien 
background of Israel’s seeming reversion to idolatry. Israels 
To attain agricultural prosperity, it was necessary to ‘olatry. 


32 Axodus 34: 24; Deut. 4: 38, Joshua 23: 9 and innumerable 
others. 

ST Samuel 4: 5-8. 

% Numbers 10: 35. 

%T Samuel 17: 26. 

36T Samuel 25: 28. 

3™ Numbers 21: 14. 
%3 Bach locality had its own Baal; therefore, the plural is used. 
(Hosea 11: 2; Jeremiah 9: 14.) 
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praise and propitiate the Baalim by means of Baal 
worship, according to the cults of the Canaanites. 
This worship, however, called for certain debauching, 
sexual practices, at the very shrines of the Baalim. 
Israel’s leaders, schooled in the simple and austere 
worship of Jahveh as practiced in the wilderness, were 
repelled by the dissolute cultus. The Israelites did 
not entirely reject or abandon Jahveh. They were 
halting between two opinions.*® It was the life work 
of the Seers and Prophets to bring Israel definitely to 
the side of Jahveh. 

Soon after the conquest, therefore, the idea that 
Jahveh is inseparably associated with Canaan and its 
soil is driven home to the Israelites. In the Song of 
Deborah, one of the very oldest literary compositions 
in the Bible, we have a paean of Jahveh coming from 
his dwelling place in the wilderness to fight with and 
for Israel in Canaan.*° In the days of David, Jahveh 
is already the local God of the land of Israel. David, 
fleeing before Saul into Philistia, curses his traducers 
who force upon him the cruel fate not to “have a share 
in the inheritance of Jahveh” because on Philistine soil 
he must serve Philistine gods.*1 Elijah sets forth the 
position of the Seers clearly at Mt. Carmel. The issue 
is definitely drawn. Either Baal or Jahveh must be 
worshipped in Israel; both cannot be. At the time 
of Elisha, Jahveh is local to the soil of Israel beyond 
doubt. Naaman, the Syrian, is cured of leprosy by 
Elisha, Jahveh’s Seer. So impressed is the Syrian 
warrior with the power of Jahveh, that he wishes to 
worship him. Naaman cannot do so, however, on for- 
eign, Syrian soil. He, therefore, takes with him two 


¢ 


*] Kings 18: 31. 
4 Judges 5: 4. 
“17 Samuel 26: 19. 
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ass-loads of the soil of Israel, Jahveh’s soil, to spread 
upon the floor of the temple in Damascus, where he 
proposes to worship the God of Israel.*? 

Writing the history of Israel in the retrospect, the 
authors of Genesis make Abraham migrate from 
Chaldea to Canaan at the call of Jahveh.** This land, 
again, must be conquered by the descendants of Abra- 
ham, in order that they may possess it and worship 
Jahveh there.** Finally, Jahveh became so inseparably 
associated with Canaan that, after the destruction of 
the Kingdom of Israel by the Assyrians, the importa- 
tion into Samaria of a strange people from a far- 
Assyrian province, forces the foreign settlers to ask 
for a priest of Jahveh to teach them the worship of 
Jahveh, in order that they may prosper on Jahveh’s 
soil.*® 

Such is the origin and evolution of the one, the early, 
God of the Bible. Jahveh is a god of war, who took 
Israel to himself to be his people that he may be their 
God. The tribal deities become subordinate to, and 
eventually are fused in, Jahveh as the national God of 
Israel. Centuries of struggle and experience with the 
gods of Canaan finally establish Jahveh as the God who 
is native to, and inseparable from, the land of Israel. 


: 


The second God of the Bible is so distinct from the 
first, in conception and in His attributes that, to the 
average man, there is seemingly no relationship be- 
tween the two. The first does not possess a semblance 
of moral, ethical or spiritual character. The second 


42II Kings 5: 17-20. 
43 Genesis 12: 1-5. 


4 Exodus 6: 8; Deut. 1: 8; Joshua 23: 3-5. 
# TI Kings 17: 24-20. 
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we will find to possess all of these in the highest 
degree. 

To trace the development of this second God, we 
must once again consider the secular history of the 
period in conjunction with the religious history. This 
time, however, we are treading on solid historical 
ground and unmistakable religious development. 

In the days of Jeroboam II, the national God of 
Israel was completely triumphant. Judah, to the South, 
had been subdued and forced to pay tribute. Syria, to 
the North, was defeated and conquered. The bound- 
aries of the Kingdom of Israel had been extended even 
beyond those of the days of David and Solomon. 
Jahveh, in the words of Jethro, had proved Himself. 
greater than all the gods.** All of Israel’s enemies, 
who were Jahveh’s enemies, were subjugated. Jahveh’s 
people were at rest from war. Jahveh’s land was com- 
mercially and agriculturally very prosperous. The 
great Day of God had, indeed, come. It was time to 
celebrate Jahveh’s unquestioned triumph; and the peo- 
ple did celebrate, with sacrificing and feasting at all 
the sanctuaries of Israel. 

At the King’s Sanctuary, in Bethel, there appeared 
in the midst of the celebrating throng, a shepherd from 
Judah, Amos by name. There he delivered an address 
so startling that he uprooted all of Israel’s cherished 
beliefs regarding Jahveh and His worship; so revolu- 
tionary, that in the course of Israel’s and Judah’s spir- 
itual development, this shepherd shifted the center of 
gravity of God-conception; so radical that, in com- 
parison with the former God-conceptions, Jahveh be- 
came a new God. 

Amos proclaims justice to be the supreme attribute 
of God and applies the plumb-line of righteousness as 


# Exodus 18: 11. 
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the measurement of His worship.** He rejects the 
sacrificial-cult as not having been commanded of 
God.*® He declares that God hates and despises 
sacrifices but requires instead the practice of justice 
and righteousness.*® He affirms that God had espe- 
cially selected Israel for His service,°° but he insists 
that God is concerned with the destinies of peoples 
other than Israel and Judah.*t The Day of God, cele- 
brated by king, priest and people in honor of Jahveh’s 
victories against Israel’s enemies and of the country’s 
agricultural and commercial prosperity, is to be turned 
into a Day of Doom on account of the injustice, the un- 
righteousness of Israel, of Judah and of all the nations 
whom Amos enumerates.®? 

Thus the Prophet Amos lays the foundation for a 
newer conception of God that, in the course of simple 
and natural evolution, gave to Judaism, and through 
the Jews to the world, the God of ethical monotheism. 
Hard upon the heels of Amos came his successor, the 
Prophet Hosea, who attacks bitterly the golden bulls 
erected by Jeroboam I,°* and thus clears the way for 
the second commandment.** He condemns not only 
the sacrificial cult and the leud practices of worship °° 
but the sanctuaries themselves. God does not delight 
the sacrificial cult and the lude practices of worship *° 
love.** It is Hosea’s remarkable achievement that he 
tempered Amos’s conception of a God of inexorable 


47 Amos 
4 Amos 
49 Amos 
so Amos 
51 Amos 
52 Amos 8-20. 

53 Hosea 8: 4-6; 13: 1-2. 

54 Hxodus 20: 3-4; Deut. 5: 7-9. 
55 Hosea, 4: 11-14; 6: 10. 

56 Hosea 6: 6. 
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justice and plumb-line righteousness with the attri- 
butes of benign love and tender mercy.” 

Isaiah of Jerusalem, a city man and courtier, and Mi- 
cah of Moresheth, a country man and farmer, builded 
upon these foundations, simultaneously. For Isaiah, 
God becomes “‘the Holy One of Israel’®* and His glory 
fills the whole earth.®® This holiness is ethical, for it 
is the holy One, Himself, who, through the Prophet, 
urges the ethical life upon His people. The proclama- 
tion that God’s glory fills all the earth widens Isaiah’s 
view as to God’s purpose with the destinies of the na- 
tions of the earth. He employs mighty Assyria as the 
rod of His anger with which to chastise unethical 
Judah and, in turn, will destroy Assyria when it be- 
comes too arrogant in His sight.®° Micah, at the same 
time, developed a concept by which God’s ethical holi- 
ness is applied to the practical life of His people. He 
sets forth, in concise, incomparable language, the mean- 
ing of practical religion in the question and answer: 
“And what doth Jahveh require of thee? Nothing 
but to do justice, love mercy and walk humbly with 
thy God.’ 

A much more incisive contribution to this progres- 
sively developing God-conception is made by the 
Prophet Jeremiah. He not only condemns the sanctu- 
aries outside of Jerusalem, but the very Temple with 
its cult in Jerusalem,® the place Jahveh had selected 
to rest His name there.** His personal experiences 
taught Jeremiah that the closest contact between man 


5t Hosea 2: 19-20; 12: 6. 
Tsaiah 1: 4, ete. 
STsaiah 6: 3. 

© Micah 10: 5-138. 

% Micah 6: 8. 
«Jeremiah 7: 1-4. 

®™ Deuteronomy 26: 1-2. 
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and God is through prayer ;that the relationship between 
man and God is individual.** Accordingly, Jeremiah 
expands Isaiah’s vision of God filling the whole earth 
with His glory into a definitely spiritual conception of 
the deity. Jahveh is near, not a far-off God;*He fills 
both heaven and earth.*° While Jeremiah teaches, 
therefore, that Jerusalem and the Temple will be de- 
stroyed by God, Himself,®* he olds on to the belief 
that He will not cast off His people entirely, because 
He loves it.’ Asa matter of psychological sequence, 
Jeremiah tears up by the roots the ancient Jahveh-belief 
that the God of Israel can be worshipped only on the 
soil of Israel. To the exiles in Babylonia he sends 
the comforting message that their God may and should 
be worshipped even on strange, heathen soil.®* 

In the Exile, the radical development in the God- 
idea reached its climax. Guided by the instruction of 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel recognized the necessity of holding 
the exiles together in a religious community. To do 
this, Ezekiel was forced to deal with the individual 
Jews in Babylon. He feels himself called upon to care 
for these individuals as a shepherd cares for the single 
sheep of his fold, and to protect the community as a 
watchman protects the city through his vigilance dur- 
ing the night, on the watch tower.®® Ezekiel, accord- 
ingly, develops in a most unusual manner the sug- 
gestion of Jeremiah that an individual relationship 
exists between God and man. God no longer punishes 
the entire nation for the sin of one man, as in the story 
of Achan,”° or in the story of the disobedience of 


®4 Jeremiah 31: 27-29, 

6 Jeremiah 23: 23-4, 

% Jeremiah 34: 22; 37: 10. 
8? Jeremiah 2: 2. 

8 Jeremiah 29: 1-7. 

® Pzekiel 3: 17. 

7 Joshua, Chap. 7. 
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Jonathan.** The teeth of the children shall not stand 
on edge because the parents ate sour grapes.7? “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.”7* 

The greatest of the exilic Prophets, Isaiah of Baby- 
lon, was influenced by the teaching of all of his prede- 
cessors. He built on the foundation laid by them. From 
the teachings of Amos, Isaiah of Jerusalem and Jere- 
miah, he developed the idea of God as a universal God, 
who is One and besides whom there is none else.** 
From the teachings of Amos and Isaiah of Jerusalem, 
regarding the special relationship between God and His 
consecrated people, Isaiah evolved the idea of Israel as 
God’s servant, who shall witness to His unity and 
ethical holiness before all the nations of the earth,” 
until the day will come when every knee shall bow 
unto Him and do Him homage and all men will ac- 
knowledge Him as the One and the Universal God.” 
Malachi, the last of the Prophets, completed the line 
of this development. He could add but one more con- 
tribution to round out the new conception—the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man.” ° 

To summarize the distinctions and differences in the 
conceptions of the earlier and later God of the Bible, 
we might say that in the conception of the first, the 
relationship was only between God and Israel; in the 
conception of the second, the relationship is between 
God and the world. The earlier Jahveh was a deity, 
local first to the wilderness and then to the land of 
Canaan, was national, first to Israel in its own country 
and then to Israel in foreign lands. The later Jahveh 


2J Samuel 14: 24-45. 
7 Ezekiel 18: 2-3. 

3 Ezekiel 18: 4. 

M4 Isaiah 44: 6; 45: 5-6. 
7% Isaiah 45: 22-23. 
Isaiah 43: 10-12. 

™ Malachi 2: 10. 
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is a God of justice and righteousness, of love and 
mercy, of moral purity and ethical holiness, a universal 
God, holding and swaying the destinies of all the na- 
tions of the earth, the Creator and Sustainer of all that 
lives,"® the God than whom there is none besides, the 
God of Judaism, who is the God of all western civiliza- 
tion. 
EL. 

What is the relationship, then, between these two 
Gods of the Bible? It seems almost impossible that 
the God of the Historians is the same as the God of 
the Prophets. 

The science of the development of the world and the 
study of the progress of man show that there are no 
accidents in the evolution of either. No single phe- 
nomenon, in the history of nature and of man, stands 
detached and alone, unaffected by phenomena which 
preceded. There must, therefore, be a psychological 
unity between the crude, first God of the Bible and the 
perfect, second God. 

Wherein, then, lies the germ in the early Israelitish 
conception of Jahveh that developed into the Jewish 
conception of God, now accepted in one form oranother 
by all the civilized world? It lies in the Covenant at 
Sinai, by which Israel voluntarily accepted Jahveh as 
its God. The ancient Rabbis understood this per- 
fectly. They relate how God brought the Torah to the 
seventy nations of the earth and offered it to each in 
turn. But all the nations feared its moral and ethical 
burden, and rejected it. Israel alone, of all the nations 
of the earth, voluntarily accepted the Torah, saying 
at the time of the revelation, ‘“We will do; let us 
hear.””° It is this act of voluntary acceptance of the 


78 Geiesis 1, probably the very latest chapter of the Bible. 
7 Deuteronomy 5: 24. 
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the moral, 
ethical and 
spiritual con- 
cepts of the 
Ten Com- 
mandments. 


The Bible 
develops the 

conception of 
Israel's God- 
from the 
crudest to the 
most exalted 
form, 
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worship of Jahveh, with its inherent, moral and sical 
force and obligation, that the Prophets grasped and 
builded upon. The clement of voluntary service is the 
ethical seed which the Prophets developed into the 
ethical monotheism of Judaism. 
The Prophets traced all the national calamities that 
befell Israel and Judah to disobedience of the Sinaic 
covenant. They held out a bright and happy future — 
for Israel and Judah only on the basis of obedience — 
to this covenant. Throughout the Bible, this cove- 
nant is conceived of as built upon the moral, ethical 
and spiritual precepts of the Commandments, which 
tradition makes coincident with the revelation at Sinai. 
When, therefore, the average man is faced by the con- 
tention of hostile Bible critics that the God of the — 
Bible is merely a local, national, war-god, he needs 
but point to the two concepts of Jahveh, as set forth 
in the earlier and later religious history of the Bible 
people. Pee ah 
Taking into account the thought of the Psalintst that 
a thousand years are as but a single day in the sight ot @ 
God, the most remarkable fact in the Bible is that, 
within a period of less than two thousand years, the - 
Bible people developed its God-conception from the — 
crudest primitive, material forms to the highest, most — 
supreme, spiritual concepts within the finite grasp of 
modern man, ; 


6 Psalm 90: 4. 
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By Rast Jos, Krausxorr, D, D, 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1916. 


Much has been said, and much has been written, by Amer- 
icans on the subject of the Kuropean war, on the brutalities 
and outrages committed by the belligerents. Some 
have felt their sense of right and justice so out- Americans 
raged by the flagrant violations of sacred treaties, Buropaans tor 
of international law, and of the yet more sacred 
law of humanity, that, had they had their way, they would 
have had our Nation declare war against the transgressors, 
and wreak direful vengeance on them. 

Such sentiment and action might have been creditable to 
us, if, before proceeding with correcting the European offend- 
ers, we had looked into our own affairs, and 
found ourselves clear of guilt, It is a common What of 
observation that they who advertise their being — yygatwent of 
better than others generally arouse suspicion 
that they are not as good as they would have others believe. 
And J fear that we Americans would not make a creditable 
showing, were some of the belligerents to ask us a few ques- 
tions as to the manner in which certain States of our Union 
treat certain Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, as to our strangling and burning alive of negroes, citi- 
zens of the United States, professing Christians, human 
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beings, done to death by us, without process of law, often in 
despite of it. 
The belligerents might even say to us that there may be 
extenuations for their offenses, that, cruel as most of their 
doings are, they are attributable to the exigencies 
what Extenu- of war. What extenuation, they may ask, have 
Pane we to offer for the violation of our Constitution, 
for disfranchising the negro, for denying him, 
an American-born, the rights sacredly guaranteed him as a 
citizen of the United States, by wilfully and vengefully setting 
aside the whole machinery of the law, judge and jury and wit- 
nesses, if, in certain districts, he be charged with certain 
crimes, often with but misdemeanors, often if he be but sus- 
pected of crime, and leaving it to mobs to visit horrible, shock- 
ing death upon him? Is it because we lack penitentiaries in 
which to confine prisoners till their trial? Is it because our 
courts are incapable of dealing with criminals, or our laws are 
inadequate to dispense justice? Continuing their questionings, 
the accused belligerents may ask: “By what right do Goy- 
ernors, and other officers, who, on entering upon their offices, 
pledge themselves by sacred oath. to the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws of their respective States, by what 
right do they allow such flagrant violation of the law, with- 
out bringing the whole force of their authority to 
bear upon the punishment of the offenders, be they never so 
many, or be the ring-leaders never so prominent?” 
“By what right does the President of the United States, 
who has solemnly sworn to safeguard the Constitution 
of the United States and its Amendments, look unperturbed 
upon defiant violation of them, without calling out, if neces- 
sary, the entire armed force of the Nation, to root out an evil 
that has not its equal in the civilized world?” “What other 
civilized nation sees mobs breaking into prisons, and dragging 
prisoners from them, and strangling them, or riddling them 
with bullets, or burning them alive, and makes not the slightest 
effort to discover the perpetrators of such heinous murders, 
so as to deal with them as it behooves murderers to be dealt 
with?” “In what other nation have citizens granted to them 
by the Constitution the right of franchise only to find them- 
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selves deprived of it by mob-rule or unlawful legislation when 
they seek to exercise it at the polls?” 

Next in importance to our having secured our own inde- 
pendence, through the War of the Revolution, we regard our 
having secured the independence of the Amer- 
ican negro slave, through the Civil War. And sinations Re, 

: . 3 garded Second 
equal in rank with George Washington, the hero Great Achieve- 
of the former achievement, we place Abraham ey 
Lincoln, whose heroism and martyrdom made possible the lat- 
ter. We paid a high price for this latter victory, more than 
300,000 lives, of the flower of the land, and three thousand 
millions of dollars, but we believed that the victory warranted 
the cost. That victory rid our Nation of a curse that clung to us 
nearly 250 years long, rid us of an injustice that put religion to 
shame, that made a mockery of our preachment of the brother- 
hood of man, and of the loud profession, in our Declaration of 
Independence, of our belief that all men are created equal, 
hence endowed alike by their Creator with inherent and in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That victory put an end to the white man using the black man 
as a beast of burden, of his buying and selling him as a chattel. 

For the grievous wrong done to the black man by his hav- 
ing been stolen by the white from his native African home, by 
his having been separated from his family, cast P 
into chains, packed into the stifling holds of ships, Raaaica 
carried across the seas to the white man’s lands, 7° ‘° **8 
and there sold at public auction to the highest bidder, to be 
subjected by him often to cruelest treatment—for these griev- 
ous wrongs we made a much belated restitution, when we 
wrote into the Amendments XIV and XV to our Constitution 


these words: 


“All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor 
deny any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” ... . 
“The rights of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 


Ponder well the meaning of the words: The right to vote 
shall be denied to no citizen of the United States on account 
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bina s of race or color, and then think of the shot-gun 
Amendments procedures in certain States to keep the negro 
Contrasted with from the polls, or the lynching-threat that is held 
Br a ay over him if he as much as dares to complain, or 
the unlawful legislative measures that are being adopted which 
deny him the rights guaranteed to him by the highest law of 
the Nation—ponder these things, and then think of the spec- 
tacle Americans make of themselves, when they cry out in in- 
dignation against belligerents violating treaties and neutrali- 
ties. 

Ponder well the meaning of the words: No State shall 
deprive any person of life or liberty, without due process of 
law, nor deny him the equal protection of the law, and then 
think of procedures in the State of Oklahoma, such as took 
place a fortnight ago, when, while the semblance of a trial of 
a negro was going on, a mob stormed the court-house, seized 
the prisoner, and hanged him from a back balcony of the court- 
house, or those which, a few months earlier, took place in the 
State of Georgia—two instances of the hundreds of like or yet 
more brutal occurrences in that lynch-mad State—when, on the 
charge or suspicion of having stolen a mule, five colored people, 
were dragged from jail by a mob, and strangled on the same 
limb of a tree—or when, in another part of that State, four 
colored persons, a father, two married daughters, and a son, 
were dragged from jail and lynched, having been charged with 
having clubbed an officer—ponder these things, and then think 
of the outcry we raised when we read of a nurse having been 
shot to death abroad, by due process of martial law, for hav- 
ing proved herself a spy, in times of war. 

Some four thousand of such brutal lynchings of negroes 
are recorded in our annals, each setting at naught the clear, 
No Attempt to UNmistakable intent of the Constitution. Yet, we 
Stop Lynching. Jook in vain for a moral force anywhere strong 
enough to bid these murders halt, loud enough to command 
regard for the sacred rights of more than one- -tenth of our citi- 
zenship, appealing enough to make the Nation recognize the 
horrible injustice which we have allowed to root in our midst, 
and which has developed into a reeking sore that festers, un- 
controlled, on the very surface of our body politic, convincing 
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enough to make the American people recognize that such open, 
tolerated, unpunished, violation of law may ultimately lead to 
disregard of all law, for if one part of the Constitution may 
be violated with impunity, what is to prevent the violation of 
another part, if compliance with it interfere with personal in- 
terests, or is opposed by passion or prejudice? 

More than half a century has passed since the close of 
the war that emancipated the negro slave. Yet we have the 
negro problem still. He is free, but still a slave; 

; . a Negro Emanci- 
he has been given his liberty, but suffers from pated, yet still 
tyranny still. Wherever proper opportunity has ee 
been afforded him, he has proved himself, for the most part, the 
equal, in brain and character, to the white man of like class, 
education, and condition. But it has served him to little pur- 
pose. As that statute wrought by negro hand, exhibited at At- 
lanta, some years ago, told so pathetically, his chains are broken, 
but they are not yet off. He is still obliged to drag the clanking 
irons with him wherever he goes. The doors of equality and 
opportunity and justice are still tightly closed to most of his 
people. Barring honorable exceptions, where others live, he 
may not live; the higher pursuits that others follow, he may 
not follow; in the cars in which others ride, he may not ride; 
at the hotels at which others stop, he may not lodge; at the 
restaurants at which others are served, he may not eat; where 
others amuse themselves, he may not enter. Insult awaits him 
at every turn. The haunts of misery, of vice and crime, the 
lowest of callings, are generally the only ones that are open 
to him. 

You may recall the riot that was almost accompanied 
by bloodshed, in our own city, some time ago, when a white 
man’s respectable colored chauffeur rented a home in a respect- 
able neighborhood of West Philadelphia. 

After years of such disheartening experiences as these, 
what could have been more natural than that utter despair 
should have seized upon him, should have robbed qian 
him of every ambition to rise above the degrada- Have Yielded 

: : $ to Despair. 
tion forced upon him by the white man, should 

have led him to say: “It is of no use that I try to rise. I shall 
never be forgiven for the color which God has given me. I 
shall never be pardoned for the slavery under which the white 
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man kept me for nearly two centuries and a half. The Amer- 
ican man speaks of justice, but he knows it not, when dealing 
with the negro. He is keen-sighted of the failings of other 

nations, but blind to those of his own.” 
And yet, notwithstanding these barriers and discourage- 
ments, the braver among them seized with avidity even upon the 
scantiest opportunity afforded, and raised them- 


Mise selves, step by step, to heights that are astound- 
eens ing, considering the shortness of time, and the 


limitation of privileges and means. Fifty years 
ago a slave people, the property of white masters, bought and 
sold and treated like cattle, credited with neither mind nor 
soul, not a negro school anywhere within the confines of 
slavery, today thirty-five thousand negro teachers instruct a 
million and a half negro children, in thirty thousand negro 
schools. Thousands of negro preachers occupy Christian pulpits. 
Hundreds of negroes plead at the bar, and minister to the sick. 
While 80 per cent. of the population of Brazil cannot read nor 
write, and 77 per cent. of Russia, and 68 per cent. of Spain, 
and 56 per cent. of Cuba, and 38 per cent. of Italy, the Ameri- 
can negro, despite all his past disadvantages and present restric- 
tions, records an illiteracy no greater than that of Italy. His 
eloquence is heard on the lecture platform; his writings are 
read in the magazines; his books are spread broad-cast by the 
press. Dunbar, the poet, Tanner and Carpenter, the painters, 
Edmonia Lewis, the sculptress, are negroes. A negro is 
recorded among the valedictorians of Harvard University. The 
equitorial telescope of Lawrence University, Wisconsin, was 
made by negro students, at Nashville, Tenn. Professors Du 
Bois of Atlanta, and Miller of Washington, and dozens of 
others, equally as efficient, are of the negro race. Dozens of 
patents, some of them of great scientific worth, have been taken 
out by colored men. 
And need I speak to you of the greatest of all of them, 
of one of the greatest of all races, the recently deceased Booker 
T. Washington? What career more wonderful 
Booker he than his! Born fifty-seven years ago of slaves 
Washington and into slavery, he worked himself into and 
through Hampton School, his acquisition of knowledge keep- 
ing pace with his growth in years, until he became one of the 
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greatest educators of his time, founder and head of the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial School, at Tuskegee, Ala., which he 
started, less than two score years ago, with thirty ragged negro 
pupils, in a shanty, without a cent of capital, and which today 
is estimated to be worth several millions of dollars, possessing 
scores of buildings, all constructed by negro hands, and a 
faculty of a hundred and seventy negro-instructors, and a stu- 
dent body of nearly two thousand, young men and women, who 
are instructed in a score or more of industries. The results 
of the training received at Tuskegee, and at other like institu- 
tions, are manifest on all sides. Possessing little or nothing 
when emancipated half a century ago, their property, today, is 
valued at some $600,000,000, and the land owned by them 
comprises an area of 30,000 square miles, a territory almost 
equal to that of all New England. And most of this wealth 
has been obtained by them direct from the soil, for, more than 
two millions of them, more than half of all the negroes en- 
gaged in gainful pursuits, are found in agricultural industries. 

Are these endowments and achievements not indicative 
that the astounding civilization, the marvellous learning, the 
architecture, works of art, of the African race in me; 

: : : African Civili- 
ancient Egypt, might be duplicated by the Amer- zation in Egypt 
ican negroes of the present day, were but like meee a 
opportunity afforded them? Or are they evidences “"°™* 
of such mental degradation and race inferiority as to compel the 
white man to bar negroes his work shop, office, school, church, 
street-car, hotel, restaurant, theatre, as to condemn them, for 
habitation and entertainment, to the lowest and most vicious 
haunts, as to deny them the protection of the law, as to rob 
them openly and flagrantly of rights guaranteed them by the 
Constitution ? 

No, these achievements point in a different direction. They 
tell that the negro has been far more successful in raising him- 
self from the degradation of slavery than has ae 
been the white man in emancipating himself from Soccoesfal in 
the shackles of race-hatred. The white man can- self than White 

: +7 +. +. Manin Eman- 
not or will not see that the root of the evil is in cipating Him- 
the white man’s brain, and not in the colored oor 
man’s skin. He cannot forgive the negro his African origin. 
He does not seem to recognize that, if negro color and features 
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are unattractive, the colored man bears no responsibility for 
them, that, if fault must be found, it is God’s, and not man’s. 

It is not surprising that many negroes are still backward. 
The wonder is that so many of them are as far advanced as 

they are. The effect of centuries of degradation 
Wonder that 4 2 é 
Negro as Ad- cannot be wiped out in a generation or two. Com- 
vanced as He is. : > 

pelled by white masters during two and a half 
centuries to live in mental darkness, in unmorality, with no 
home or family life of his own, without knowledge of the 
sacredness and inviolability of wedlock, mated like cattle, for 
breeding purposes, with whomsoever the masters chose, with 
no right to his wife and children, the women subject to all 
manners of debaucheries by the masters, driven to his work like 
the beast, cowering under the lash like a cur, every spark of 
independence, self-respect, sense of God-likeness, crushed out 
of him—a state of degradation like this, enduring for centuries, 
was scarcely fitted to make of the Negro the equal of the Cau- 
casian. 

Neither is it surprising that many negroes are given to 
drunkenness, thievery, and to yet more violent crimes. It 
Negro Brutal. WOuld have been a miracle if they were not. 
ized by Wrongs. Count up the white man’s crimes, and then the 
colored man’s, and then bear in mind the frequent false accusa- 
tions to which the latter is subjected, the lesser court consid- 
eration that is given him, the lesser means at his command for 
establishing his innocence, the predisposition to think the worst 
of him and to judge him accordingly, and you will probably 
find that, in comparison with the advantages the white man 
enjoys, the colored man’s offenses are not as numerous as they 
seem to be. 


Crime is not due to color but to character. It is indi- | 


vidual not racial. There are colored people that are bestial, 
Crime Not Due that violate the sanctity of the white man’s home. 
> Color But what of the white man’s bestiality and de- 
bauchery, that are written upon the mulatto’s face? What of 
his brutalities toward the negro; his burning him alive, guilty 
or not guilty? What of the white man’s crowding the peni- 
tentiaries? What of the infidelities in the white man’s homes? 
Do we, for these reasons, stamp the whole of the white race 
criminal by nature and instinct, albeit that, in the light of the 
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advantages the white man has enjoyed, better things have been 
expected of him? Let the colored man enjoy, everywhere, 
every advantage of education; let him enjoy the benefits of 
every aid to righteousness; let him have the right to decent 
environments ; let him have admission to labor unions, let him 
not be condemned to the lowest and basest of callings, and we 
shall be in a better position to judge whether, notwithstanding 
his darker color, he is not, in point of virtue, the white man’s 
equal. 

There are those who, being free from race-hatred, who, 
believing in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, who, remembering how, in the days of the 
Civil War, when the master was absent fighting Think Pavor- 
for a continuation of slavery, the negro sl AeA aan 

y, the negro slave 
nevertheless protected his master’s home, wife and all, and 
toiled for them, there are those who, remembering the negro’s 
patriotism from the days of the Revolution to these days in 
Mexico, who, remembering his deep, religious nature, his 
_kindliness, his love of education, his other virtues, are quite 
ready to give their answer now. 

As Caucasians we have signally failed in dealing with the 
race-problem. We have worked on the theory that color deter- 
mines culture and character, that civilization 

Civilization 

is the product of skin and not of brain and Not a Product 
heart. We have forgotten that the builders see 

of the pyramids were of the black race, and Buddha of the 
brown race; and Confucius of the yellow race. It is for that 
reason that we brutalized the red man, broke our treaty with 
the yellow man, violated the rights guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion to the black man. We have been deeply concerned about 
other nations’ wrong-doings abroad, but have had little or no 
concern about our own wrong-doings at home. We have posed 
as saints in other countries, and acted as sinners in our own. 
We have clamored for war because a few Americans came to 
grief for being where it would have been wise for them not to 
have been; we have not stirred, though American citizens have 
been and are being cruelly, shockingiy, done to death at home. 
Was it for this that the abolitionists fought, that William Lloyd 
Garrison was dragged through the streets of Boston, with a 
hangman’s rope around his neck, that Charles Sumner was 
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knocked down in the Senate Chamber at Washington, that 

Abraham Lincoln perished at the hand of an assassin? When 

lynching is almost a daily occurrence, is not the negro right in 
declaring that ‘Americanism is on the wane’’? 

We shall not escape the consequences of our injustice. God 

is long-suffering, but God is also just. We cannot long do evil 

to others, or suffer it to be done, without, in the 


sna es end, suffering it ourselves. When we fasten one 
quences of 5 es Oo - - | 
Palantice end of a chain around a brother’s neck, the other 


end will inevitably fasten itself around our own. 
It took a long and bloody war to root out slavery, God grant 
that a wiser course may rid us of the injustice and cruelty 
which the freed negro still suffers at our hand. The Consti- 
tution has indicated in the clearest language possible that it 
wants the colored citizen of the United States to enjoy his full 
rights. If we believe that our fathers were wrong in enacting 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, then let us say so, 
and abrogate them. If we allow them to stand, we must obey 
them, and punish those who violate them. 
Inequality before the law between the white and colored 
American must cease. Lynch law must be rooted out, To the 
disfranchisement of the negro-citizen an effective 
eee Ries, Stop must be put. Having dragged the negro 
from his country to ours, and made a slave of 
him, having set him free, after two and a half centuries of 
bondage, he is entitled, by all that is right and holy, to his full 
freedom, and to all the educational and economic advantages 
that may make his freedom a blessing to the white man as well 


as to himself. 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

ai a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel, 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
nae price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound, Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.”’ 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all tae suereG ee under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel lows. . 

‘Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. i 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Che American Indian 
Bisrourse VI. in Series on 
“Americanism Waning’, 


AtT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rasst Jos. Krausxopr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, April 23, 1916. 


At Forth Wadsworth, in the harbor of New York, there 
assembled, on February 22, 1913, one of the most remarkable 


gatherings, for the enactment of one of the 
Monument 


most memorable scenes, ever witnessed in the Reared to Amer- 
ican Indian. 


United States. From the far-western Reserva- 


tions, there had come, by invitation, thirty-two Indian Chiefs, 
attired in all the vestments of their tribal dignity, to witness 
the breaking of ground for the erection of a National Monu- 
ment to the original indwellers of our land.. To honor the 
occasion, there had come, in addition to the Indian Chiefs, 
the President of the United States, Members of his Cabinet, 
Governors of a number of States, Mayors of several citiés, 
and a number of other distinguished citizens. A naval escort 
as well as a battalion of United States troops lent additional 
distinction and color to the ceremony. 

In conceiving the idea of a great National Indian Memo- 
rial, Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, of this city, thrust upon the 
people of the Nation an inspiration, an oppor- By Redinak 
tunity, and an obligation—an opportunity to W@nsmaker- 
atone for past wrongs and an obligation to honor the character 
of a great people, by means of a monument which, when 
completed, is to be not only a work of art of highest archi- 
tectural and sculptural worth, but is also to serve as a 
museum of valuable specimens of the primitive life of the 
American Indian. 
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After hearing the reports of several expeditions to Indian 
Reservations, which he had caused to be made, under the 
pinta leadership of Dr. Joseph K. Dixon, for the pur- 
Theme. pose of studying the present condition and past 
culture of the aborigines of our land, Mr. Wanamaker came 
to the conclusion that the days of the American Indian are 
numbered, that his is a “Vanishing Race,” that every effort 
should, therefore, be made to obtain all the knowledge that 
can yet be gotten of his history, traditions, customs, music, ora- 


tory, poetry, religion, etce., before he disappears completely 
from off our continent. These relics of a one-time mighty 
nation he believed deserving of careful preservation, and the 
people themselves of worthy commemoration, and so he de- 
termined upon the rearing of a building of magnificent pro- 
portions, surmounted by a gigantic bronze figure of an Indian, 
sixty feet tall, on a pedestal about one hundred feet high, with 
face turned toward the sea, whence, in constantly increasing 
numbers, came those who gradually dispossessed him, and 
drove him further and further inland, till the parched desert 
lands and arid plains, and broken health and broken spirits 
almost completed the slaughter which the white man’s greed 
had begun. | 

What a theme for thought, this rearing of a monument 
to the dying Indian, this summoning of thirty-two of his chiefs 
to witness the initial steps to the raising of a tombstone to the 
memory of a race that once covered our entire continent! 

What: music could have been more fitting than the slow 
strains of “The Indian Requiem,” that followed the response 
which one of the chiefs made to the speech of President Taft! 

What invitation more strange than asking the chiefs of 
a dying race to come and take part in their own funeral service, 
to hear, while the spark of life is still glimmering in their 
hearts, the funeral address over their remains, to listen to 
tle funeral music, to witness the commencement of a building 
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that, when completed, shall tell the world of the white man’s 
subjugation of the red! 

What theme more pathetic than the thought that there 
had been no need for the extinction of that noble race, that 
the red man might have flourished even now, alongside the 


white man, that even the remnant that is left might continue 
alive, and perpetuate itself, were but justice done, were the 
white man but to undo, while yet there is time, part of the 
grievous wrongs he has committed! 

What a theme for thought there will be on the difference 
between the Indian Monument on Fort Wadsworth, with the 
statue of the lonely mourner high on top, and with the sea 
beneath moaning an unceasing dirge, and the Statue of Lib- 
erty, on Bedloe Island, a little further up the harbor—the one 
memorializing the red man whom the white man has done to 
death, the other bidding welcome to the white man from 
abroad, who is continuing to come to take the place from 
which the Indian has been driven; the one telling of the tyranny 
that was exercised over the original inhabitants of these 
shores, the other, of the liberty that is promised to them that 
come from the yonder side of the Atlantic. 

Little wonder that, when asked concerning the future of 
his race, one of the chiefs replied, with tears in his eyes, “My 
heart is lonely, and my spirit cries.” 

I know the thought of some of you. You have no pity 
for the Indian. He has merited no better fate. You agree 
with him who said that the only good Indian is gi, pate Justi- 
a dead one, that you might as well try to civilize 44.7 Some 
a rattlesnake as civilize an Indian. He has been a savage, 
and has but gone the way of all savages. The law of the 
survival of the fittest is inexorable. The white man is the 
superior, and the inferior must give way to the superior. So 
has it always been, so will it always be. 
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If that be argument, then it but preaches the gospel of 
“Might is Right.” If that be argument, then had Germany a 
Tastiication perfect right to invade the territory of Belgium, 
Unwarranted. and the Allies the right to take possession of 
ports of neutral Greece, and England and Russia to possess 
themselves of parts of Persia, and Italy of Tripoli. If that 
be argument, then has any man the right to possess himself 


of another man’s property, if he is strong enough to seize it, 
and then claim that he but obeys the law of the survival of 
the fittest, and the other but succumbs to the law that decrees 
that the weaker must yield his rights to the stronger. 

As to the Indians having been savages, the annals of his- 
tory tell of few kindlier people than they were when the white 
Indian Nota ™an first came upon them. In their innocence 
eine they believed that the white man was an angel 
descended from heaven, and that the sails of his ships were 
his wings, and in their simple faith they worshipped him, and 
in their implicit trust they gave him all he asked, and more. 
But their faith and trust were cruelly deceived. There was 
no limit to the white man’s asking, and the more there was 
given to him the more he wanted, and, when finally refused, 
he took what he wanted by force of firearms, which the primi- 
tive weapons of the aborigines could not withstand. 

In the earliest description of the Indians in our posses- 
sions, Columbus speaks in the kindliest terms of them. He 
What Columbus tells especially that “they gave what they had 
Saysof Him. = with good will,” that they were of statuesque 
form and goodly appearance, and modest, notwithstanding 
their nakedness, thatsthey knew nothing of arms, that, when 
swords were shown them, they took them by the blades and 
cut themselves, not having known of a sharp edge before, or 
of anything made ‘of iron. He speaks of their intelligence 
and devoutness, and has no doubt that they would easily be 
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converted to Christ, in whose name as well as in those of the 
Spanish Sovereigns he had taken possession of the land he 
had discovered. The Christianity of that day, and that of 
many a day since, saw nothing wrong in taking a continent 
or an empire from peoples, on no other right than their having 
allowed themselves to be discovered by a Christian. 

Students of the primitive culture of the Indians more 
than confirm the story told of them by Columbus. They speak 
of the red man’s simple art, literature, and music, And Others. 


of their belief in a Supreme Being, in an Hereafter, in Divine 
Retribution. Some believe them to be of the Mongolian fam- 
ily, from which they had strayed early in their history; others 
even hold that they have found in them the Lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel. 

Some two centuries after Columbus discovered the In- 
dian, William Penn landed among them on the shores of the 
Delaware. Like the former, the latter speaks 5.0115 account 
in terms of admiration of their noble appear- ° #!™ 
ance, their intellectual endowments, their melodious speech, 
their domesticity, peacefulness and hospitality. They excel 
all others in liberality, says he. The best of their homes and 
meals they offer to the stranger. They eagerly answer kind- 
ness with kindness, and toward unkindness they show masterly 


self-control. They honor womanhood, and are fond of chil- 
dren. Their government is democratic; while they have a 


king, he consults with a large council concerning all matters 
of importance. He speaks of their masterly oratory and 


sagacity, and of the wisdom a European would have to possess 
to outwit them in a treaty. He advises the European to deal 


justly with the Indians if he would win their favor. He de- 
plores that Indians are made the worse for their contact with 
the Christian, that the latter propagates his vices in the new, 
world instead of his virtues. He speaks of the worst of all 
evils which the white man has introduced among the red 
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men, the use of liquor, which, making them drunk, incites 
them to wrong-doing, or makes it easy for their despoilers to 
take advantage of them. 

That William Penn was an honorable exception may be 
seen from the fact that his treaty with the Indians is said to 


have been the only one that was never written, 
sian Anemeret Sioned, or sworn to, and none the less never vio- 
sy tial <a lated by either side, that whatever he acquired of 
them was gotten by legitimate purchase, and not by force of 
firearms or by firewater, that his people, the Quakers, never 


having used violence, never suffered violence at the hands of 
Indians. And it is to the lasting glory of our State that a 
Pennsylvanian may look into the faces of American Indians, 
and not feel the blush of shame rising to his cheeks. 

Had Pennsylvania’s mode of dealing with the Indian 
been that of all white men that dealt with him, his story would 
have been a different one to-day. His one-time mighty num- 
bers would not have been reduced to a mere 300,000, cooped 
up in far-western Reservations, where very many of them 
are either eking out a miserable existence, or are made 
to depend on rations, handed out to them, almshouse-like, by 
our Government, notwithstanding that its treasury holds some 
$40,000,000 of theirs, and that they have an ownership in 
land worth one billion of dollars. : 

It was not the Indian’s savagery but white men’s greed 
that proved his ruin. Had he not possessed desirable lands, 

he would never have been dispossessed. Had he 
White Man’s } : ‘ : 
Gee submitted to being robbed of all, without resist- 

ance on his part, had he licked the hand that 
smote him, he might have escaped the white men’s wrath, and 
been permitted to become their “hewer of wood, and drawer 
of water.” 


But, his spirit was of the heroic mold. A son of nature, 
he had nature’s red blood flowing in his veins. He loved his 


ie | 
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home above all things on earth. He loved the 
hills and dales over which he roamed, the plains Gracy to 
on which he hunted the deer and buffalo, the 
streams on which he canoed and fished, and he wanted to con- 
tinue in the possession of them. He was human, like other 
men, and in the white men’s eyes that was his unpardonable 
sin. When wrong was done him and persisted in, when he 
was crowded further and further back, he pleaded and ap- 
pealed, he protested and threatened. When all was in vain, 
he sought recourse to arms, and he fought with all his might 
for his rights. He answered ferocity with ferocity. As he 
was dealt with, so dealt he in return. And his enemies, keep- 
ing quiet about their own cruelty, published his to the world, 
painted it in colors so lurid and revolting, that his name has 
come to stand as a synonym of barbarity, as an ogre, the mere 
mention of which strikes terror to the soul. 

Scarcely a treaty which the white man made with the 
Indian that was held sacred; scarcely a promise given him 
that was kept. As the mediaeval church taught 
that faith need not be kept with heretics, so be- Indians Never 
came it commonly understood that a promise a 
given to an Indian by a white man need not be taken seriously. 
When a chief was asked what his conception of Heaven was, 
he replied: “The place where white men will not tell lies.” 

When the white man waged war against the white man, 
and needed help, he wheedled the Indian into his service, and 
he taught him how to use firearms, and how to jy aian's Aia to 
brutalize himself with firewater. It was when Wt? ™a- 
under the white man’s employ that he mastered the fine art 
of scalping. In the war between the French and the English 
for the possession of North America, he was offered a reward 
for every white man’s scalp. And but for his aid to the Eng- 
lish, the victory would have been that of the French. Where- 


ever he served, he served with all his heart ; whoever entrusted 
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himself to his care and keeping was safe. But for the In- 
d:an’s kindness in providing food to the early settlers in New 
England and Virginia, they would have fared ill indeed. It 
was the Indian who guided Washington through the pathless 
wilderness to Fort Duquesne; it was the Indian’s scouting that 
helped him to win his victory over the British army at Tren- 
ton. There is not on record a single instance of an Indian 
scout betraying the cause he served, not even when used against 
his own tribe or family. 

More and more of the white men came, who wanted more 
and more of the Indian’s land. The more he gave, the more 
Forced Of His they wanted, until they finally asked him to move 
Hands, further and further inland for the benefit of the 
stranger. If he yielded gracefully all was well with him; if 
he refused he was threatened with war. Driven to despera- 
tion he accepted the challenge at last, and there ensued that 
centuries-long and continent-wide struggle, that saturated a 
once peaceful land with the Indian’s and white man’s blood. 
Never did a people fight more valiantly for their rights than 
did the Indians. But, brave as their fighting was, it was all 
in vain. The white man’s greed and numbers were too power- 
ful for them to withstand. Further and further back they 
were forced, from the Atlantic coast to the Ohio, from the 
Ohio to the Missouri, from the prairies westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the Pacific coast eastward, until deci- 
mated in numbers, and exhausted in strength, they were 
rounded up, and imprisoned in Reservations, in which they 
have been kept as Government wards, under the watchful eye 
of Government’s forts, and Gevernment’s officials. How bit- 
ter the fight was, how bravely the Indian fought, may best be 
judged from the fact that every Indian killed in battle cost 
the United States the lives of ten white men, and the sum of 
$100,000. How much cheaper fairness and kindness and com- 
promise would have been! What a crime to have almost ob- 
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literated so brave a people! Some of the bravest generals 
who fought against them confessed that it was the sorest trial 
of their lives to have been compelled to fight against those 
who were fighting for their rights, and who fought desperately 
because they fought for their all. General Miles has re- 
“every single warlike outbreak of theirs had been caused by 
peatedly declared that, in all his experience among the Indians, 
injustice, dishonesty and cruelty of the white man.” 

Long and bitter as has been the Indian’s fight for his rights, 
more bitter still was the lot that awaited him in the Reserva- 
tions. To us, accustomed to city life, it is hard 43, saa tot on 
to realize what it must have meant for the free- Reservation. 
born son of nature, who was wont to roam hither and thither 
over this vast continent, to find himself restricted to a certain 
area, under Government surveillance, and subject to rigorous 
Government rules. The humblest white alien coming to our 
shores may settle where he chooses; the Indian may not visit 
even a brother Indian on a neighboring Reservation, without 
a passport. His reservation is practically his prison, and the 
officer in charge, his jailer, from whose decision there is no 
appeal. The rights of citizenship that are extended to the 
lowliest alien, are denied to two-thirds of the original owners 
of our land. /The alien may resort to a court; for the Indian 
there is no court, the officer in charge is the supreme arbiter, 
and that officer has often been but a link of a_ political 
grafting machine, and the vilest part of it. The lowliest alien 
within our shores can try his chance in any calling of life; 
the Indian must remain on his Reservation, and eke out an 
existence as best he can. Large parts of the land on which 
l:e has been placed are in the arid belt, on which agriculture 
can make little or no headway, aud, as through the white 
man’s wanton destructiveness, the buffalo and the deer have 
become almost extinct, hunting has become a lost calling to 
the Indian. If fortunate enough to have forests or oil wells 
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cr mines, or water suitable for irrigation, the Government con- 
trols the sale or the operation of them, and deposits the pro- 
ceeds—as much as escapes the grafters—in the United States 
Treasury, some day to be used for the benefit of the Indian. 
In the meantime, many of them are starving for the want of 
food. 

It has happened a number of times that white, unscrupu- 
lous frontier men on the borders of Reservations cast covet- 
Pottialts ous eyes on desirabie property of Indians, and 
beh ene unable to obtain it in any other way, started raids 
on the red men. And when the Indian arose in self-defense, 
there was sounded a trumpet blast throughout the land that 
the savage is on the warpath again, that troops must be im- 
mediately sent to protect the poor, endangered white man. 
And the white man got the protection he wanted, and the 
Indian’s property as well—vast ranches, valuable railroad 
grants, rich mines, oil wells, irrigation waters, forest lands, 
and the like. 

One may be sure that the lands on which the Indians 
are left in peace are, for the most part, not worth the white 
Dying Off. man’s possession. Hence large numbers of them 
are practically starving, dying of diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
from which the unconfined, properly nourished and healthily 
housed Indian had been free. Their death-rate is twice that 
of white Americans. In one tribe it is eight per cent. larger 
than the birth-rate. If this proportion continues, in fourteen 
years not one will be left to tell the sad story of that tribe. 

That his misfortune is not due to his unwillingness to 
work, or to his unfitness for it, may be judged from the fact 

that, where favored by good land, he makes a 


Misfortune Not 


Due to Unft- good showing. There are quite a number of 
ness. 


Indians who are prosperous farmers and ranch- 
ers. According to the Indian Bureau, the total valuation of 
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the livestock belonging to the Indians is some $20,000,000, 
and the value of crops raised by Indians has some years been 
as high as $5,000,000. And to be assured that he is capable 
et sustaining a high, social and moral standard, when placed 
under wise guidance, and protected from the white man’s ra- 
pacity, one need but visit, as I have, Father Duncan’s Indian 
colony, at Metlakatla, Alaska, and observe their flourishing con- 
dition as carpenters, blacksmiths, farmers, gardeners, fisher- 
men, laborers in sawmills and salmon-canneries, and enter their 
school and church and neat little houses. After the attain- 
ment of results such as these, let no one say that the Indians 
are beyond the reach of civilization, that the numbers that 
are left are not worth the saving, that passing away com- 
pletely is the only sensible thing they can do, that they ought 
to be satisfied with the knowledge that a beautiful monument 
will be erected to the perpetuation of their memory. 

The know of a better thing to do, and that is 
to keep alive, and flourish, as others of their race have done 
and are doing, who have been given a proper Hie dia 
chance. They point to the educational success tonal Success. 
children of theirs have attained at the Carlisle School, and 
at other schools, and demand like privileges for tens of 
thousands of children of theirs, of school age, in the Reserva- 
tions, for whom either inadequate provisions are made by our 
Government, or none at all. 

They do not want to depend any longer on Government 
rations of food, clothes, blankets, and the like. They rebel 
against being kept as paupers. The Utes, for 


> Does Not Want 
instance, for whom the Government holds prop- to Bea De- 


F pendent. 
erty amounting to an average of about $5000 for 
each member of the tribe, and who are living in appalling 
misery, want to be given their right to earn their own living 


from their own capital. 
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They rebel against continuing under a political system, 
the head of which is situated some 1500 miles distant, at 
Washington, who sees little and hears less of what is going on 
in the far away Reservations. 

They want to be citizens of the United States, and they 
have a better right to be than the immigrant. They want to 


Westone be citizens of the State in which their Reserva- 


* ares tion is located, and enjoy the protection of the 


laws of that State. 
They want an end to be put to being treated collectively 
asa tribe. They are first and foremost individuals and, there- 
fore, they want the $40,000,000 cash, and the 
Wants to Be aaa : 
Treated ayaa billion of dollars’ worth of land, which the Gov- 
ernment holds for the Indians, to be divided 
among them individually, so that each might work out his 
own salvation. All too long has the Government said to 
him: “You are a child, incapable of taking care of your af- 
fairs. I shall take all you have, and be your guardian, and, 
if you will be good, I will order my servants to let you 
have some of it, from time to time.’ “I am not a child,” 
says the Indian, “I am a grown-up. Let me have what is 
mine, and I will manage my own affairs, better than your 
grafters have, and at a far lesser expense than it is now being 
done by your 8000 officials.” 
He rebels against being regarded as of an inferior race. 
If he is behind the white man in culture, it is because, as a 


Pitas ie whole, he was not given the chance of proving 


Aristocracy. himself the white man’s equal. He points to a 


number of illustrious sons of his, and says that what these 
have achieved many might have achieved, had they had like 
opportunities. As a proof of his virility, he points to his long 
unconquerableness, despite every effort to crush him. -He re- 
gards his people the oldest aristocracy in the land. He speaks 
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nber of distinguished senators, and other prominent 
pride themselves on the Indian strain in their blood. 
iat Mrs. Wilson is prouder of her Indian blood than 
; mistress of the White House, and first Lady of the 
He tells of Roosevelt’s declaration that he would give 
g, if he had a drop of Sioux or Cheyenne blood in his 


is infinite pathos in the Indian’s lament. There 
n his demands. Would to God that the Nation, that 
usly sinned against him, would hear 


ty : > Monument 
aint, and heed it. He needs justice Wight Be Made 
vi ; : 0 Serve Dif- 
: monument. Justice parue oe ferent Purpose. 
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A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

racaat a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 


appearance. ie 2 5 
This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 


cheaper price. 

As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 
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from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,’’ London: 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: F 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From ‘The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high iatellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- | 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. vs 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. E a 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Palestine---Old and New. 
HI. Ju the Boly City. Part 2. 


A DiscoursE, at TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rassi Jos. Krausxoprr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, February 11, 1917. 


Some one has defined man as the only animal that wor- 
ships. When I first read that definition | thought it simply 
facetious. I have since recognized in it more , 

ondness of 
wisdom than wit. When visiting such a city as poe 
Jerusalem, one can hardly escape the conclusion 
that the chief end of man’s existence on earth is worship. 
One form of it or another confronts one wherever he turns. 
It seems to be the only occupation of by far the greatest 
number of people living or visiting there. And those who 
do not worship live on those who do. Fancy is strained to the 
utmost to furnish means for unleashing religious feelings. 
Where the real fails, the false is substituted, and labelled as 
“historic site.” 

And this craving for worship in Palestine is shared alike 
by Christian, Mohamedan, and Jew. Imagine my surprise on 
seeing, during the Holy Week of the Christian iene’ 
Church, when the city of Jerusalem was crowded Mohamedan, 
to overflowing with pilgrims and tourists, a band seas Tees 
of wild-looking Moslems, bearing sacred flags, 
headed by a number of half-crazed dervishes, marching to 
the strains of music, through narrow, crowded David Street, 
on their way to the yonder side of the Jordan, to worship at 
the Tomb of Moses, on the anniversary of his death. The 
Biblical statement that “no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day” does not disturb them in the least. They know it, 
even if no other does. 

An official, well versed in Turkish affairs, told me that 


. 
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the death-day of Moses, and the place of his burial, were 
Occasion In.  designedly invented by the government, so as to 
vented at yrom> withdraw from the city annually, at a time when 

it is surcharged with holy zeal, and filled with 
fanatics, such of the Mohamedan dervishes and zealots as are 
likely to give trouble. As it is, the Turkish government has 
trouble enough, during the Holy Week, with the frequent, 
bitter, and occasionally, bloody encounters between different 
Christian sects within the Church, that professes to have been 
reared over the spot where Jesus was crucified, and to hold 
the empty sepulchre in which he had been entombed, hence its 
name the “Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” Not wishing to 
add Mohamedan fuel to Christian fire, and to come in conflict 
with Christian nations, which are only too eager to dismember 
the Ottoman Empire, it invented this “pious fraud,” this 
annual pilgrimage to the last resting place of Moses, in 
the land of Moab, as a means of draining Jerusalem of the 
most dangerous of its own fanatics, during the most danger- 
ous week of the year. 

The term “pious fraud” applies to a large number of 
practices in Palestine, and nowhere more so than in and about 
ADU T oninCOr the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Not an 
Jppae: archeologist of note, not a Bible student, who 
has made Jerusalem the subject of exploration or critical study, 
but tells us that from thirty to a hundred feet, and more, of 
rubbish and ruins now cover the site of ancient Jerusalem, the 
accumulation of centuries of sieges and destruction, of isola- 
tion and desolation and repeated earthquakes. Archeologists 
and critical Bible students, moreover, show conclusively that 
the place of execution and burial in ancient times was outside 
the city walls, that, being regarded unclean by the Jewish law, 
they could not have been tolerated within the crowded city, 
and that Golgotha must, therefore, have been located at a con- 
siderable distance from the spot which is now designated as 
the place where Jesus was crucified and entombed. 

For three centuries after the death of Jesus no one knew 
his burial place. The Roman had destroyed the Temple and 
Historicity of palaces, and almost everything else that was 
Holy Sepulchre. destructible. He had razed the walls to the 
ground. The inhabitants had either been slain or been led into 
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captivity. A Roman colony had been settled there, but it had 
failed to take root. The one-time proud city presented a pic- 
ture like unto that described by Jeremiah in his Lamentations. 
In the fourth century of our present era, the Roman Emperor 
Constantine embraced Christianity. His mother Helena, when 
past eighty years of age, made a pilgrimage to the site of an- 
cient Jerusalem, and, while there, aided by a miracle, so the 
story runs—and of which story nothing was known during her 
life-time—she discovered the very cross on which Jesus had 
been done to death, and the very sepulchre in which he had 
been entombed. But, alas, even miracles, and octogenarian 
dowager empresses, are liable to make mistakes, seeing’ that 
they paid no heed to topography and law, and located a place 
of execution and sepulture within the walls, in the city, where 
they could never have been tolerated. For her miraculous dis- 
covery Helena acquired a saintship; truth, however, received a 
hard blow. Attempts have been made to prove that, in the days 
of Jesus, the present site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
lay outside the city walls. The foundations of the three dif- 
ferent walls reared from the days of David to those of Herod, 
still exist, and tell a different story. Where the explorer 
speaks in matters such as this, the exegetist must keep silent. 

Recognizing the error that has been made, a number of 
explorers and scholars have located Golgotha, or Calvary, as 
the Latins called it, outside the city walls. Con- _ pisprovea by 
der and Gordon believe that they have discovered S°?0!"smP- 
the spot elsewhere, and advance ingenious theories in favor of 
their choice. The upshot of the controversy, however, is this: 
while scholars cannot agree as to where Jesus may have been 
executed and sepultured, there. is.complete agreement among 
them that the site that has been designated could never have 
been the place. 

And yet, notwithstanding these controversies, no one 
could suppose that the genuineness of the site labeled as the 
Sepulchre of Jesus had ever been questioned, 
were he to judge from the goings on within that Belief in Its 
church. Camelneea? 

No pen or tongue or brush, and be it the 
cleverest, can depict the scenes there enacted. Within its 
walls credulity exceeds all bounds; blind faith leaps every re- 
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straint. The semi-darkness of the vast church; the eccen- 
tricity of its architecture; the barbaric splendor of its decora- 
tions; the gorgeous vestments of patriarch and prelates; 
its scores of chapels, crypts, caves, cloisters, colonnades, niches, 
some mezzanine, some subterranean, all filled with crucifixes, 
lamps, candelabra, images, of priceless value; the vast mass of 
people, hailing from all parts of the globe, costumed in every 
conceivable attire, engaged in fervent devotion, some in silence, 
some in loud ejaculations, some radiant with joy, some 
moaning and groaning; the chanting of choristers; the read- 
ing of masses in different “chapels by different priests, the 
preaching of sermons in different tongues to different con- 
gregations, the strains of organ music, the unceasing ringing 
of bells, the processions of priests, nuns, acolytes; the heavi- 
ness of the atmosphere, caused by the burning of innumerable 
lamps and candles, and by the clouds of incense,—all these 
act upon the emotions in a manner that makes it difficult even 
for one of a critical mind to resist their spell. 

If such their power on one of a critical mind, what must 
it be on the faithful, the devout, the illiterate, the credulous, 
Stirs Deepest to whom the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Raofiens. Jerusalem is the holiest spot on earth, the spot 
which, as a stone within indicates, is the centre of the universe, 
and the connecting link between earth and heaven? What 
must worship within that church mean to the hundreds of 
thousands whose pilgrimage to it is the realization of a life’s 
dream, the fulfilment of a solemn vow, the atonement of some 
great sin? Is it a wonder that, having attained their fondest 
hope, they should give free reins to their deepest emotions, 
should pour out their very hearts and souls in prayer and 
penance, in adoration and supplication? 

Tell such as these that the spot where they worship could 
never have been the place where Jesus was crucified, tell them 
Truth Would that his sonship of God was no different from 
Mean Violence. that of any other mortal, that he died the death 
of a Jewish patriot at the hands of the Romans, and not the 
death of a God at the hands of the Jews, tell them that he was 
a human being who lived divinely, not a divine being who lived 
humanly, tell them that when he was dead he continued as dead 
as any other mortal that is dead, that the story of his resurrec- 
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tion, and that of the other miracles that are ascribed to him, 
were all the inventions of propagandists to aid them in their 
work among the mythologically minded pagans, tell them that 
salvation can never be obtained through mere belief in a savior, 
but through conscientious seli-effort in saving oneself—tel! 
them these things, and they will either not understand you, or, 
if they do, they are liable, under the perfervid heat of their 
religious emotions, to do personal violence to you. 

Watch those Russian pilgrims, near the entrance of the 
church, whose muddy boots, and weather-beaten clothes, and 
unwashed faces and hands, and unkempt hair, scenes within 
tell best of the long journey they had made on ‘*® Church: 
foot, and of the hardships they had endured; watch their im- 
patience while awaiting their turn to do homage at the finely 
finished marble slab, that looks suspiciously modern, and that 
is said to be the very stone on which Jesus was anointed and 
shrouded for his tomb, after his crucifixion. Watch them lay- 
ing upon it their own shrouds and those of people at home, 
which act of sanctification is to assure the wearers of them 
entrance into heaven. Watch them placing upon it crosses, 
images, candles, rosaries, prayerbooks, pressed flowers, to be 
taken as priceless souvenirs of the Holy City, to dear ones at 
home. Watch them pressing their hot kisses upon it, or mois- 
tening it with their tears, or stretching themselves, full length, 
upon it to absorb its sacredness in their very souls. Watch 
their pious fervor at the places where, as they are told, Jesus 
was imprisoned, where he was scourged, where he was 
crowned with thorns, where he was crucified, where he resur- 
rected, where he reappeared to Mary and Magdalen after his 
resurrection, where the angel said to them: “He is not 
here, He is risen”; where the holy fire descends from heaven 
annually. Watch them proceeding from place to place on their 
knees, kissing the very ground of each place, dirty as it is with 
the mud of the thousands that have preceded. 

Follow them next crawling through a low aperture into 
the Holy of Holies of that church, a little, marble-lined chapel, 
six by six, unventilated, artificially lighted by scenes at the 
scores of most costly lamps, which contains an 7°1Y Sepulcnre. 
empty marble tomb, the very one, it is claimed, in which Jesus 
was laid to rest and out of which he miraculously disappeared. 
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Watch their ecstasy or agony at the sight and touch of it, hear 
their hysterical sobs or exclamations upon their issuing from 
it,—observe all this, and you will find little ground for believ- 
ing that acquainting them with the legendary nature or with 
the deliberate invention of much or all of what they had seen 
and been told would meet with any other reception than the 
bitterest resentment. 

I wonder what might have happened to me had it been 
known to these overwrought worshippers that I, too, had 
Frequent Strife visited this Holy of Holies, for no Jew is per- 
and Bloodshed. mitted to set foot upon the holy ground of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Even Christian sects are advised to keep 
clear of such places in that church as are not set apart for their 
respective sects. Little wonder that the Sultan of Turkey is, 
by Christian governments, entrusted with the key of that build- 
ing, and that he is required to keep Mohamedan armed soldiers 
in constant attendance within that church. For the sake of 
peace between Christian sects, different chapels have been set 
aside within that church, a separate one for the Greek Catho- 
lics, who predominate; a separate one for the Roman Catho- 
lics; another for the Armenians; another, for the Copts; an- 
other, for the Abyssinians, etc., and a different time is given 
each of these for worship at the altar of the Holy Sepulchre, 
under surveillance of Turkish armed soldiers, and if one of 
these trespasses upon the ground set apart for the other, a riot 
is likely to follow, and likely to be accompanied with bloodshed. 
Many an Easter Sunday has proved a Bloody Sunday within 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Outside that church may be seen a continuation of the 
goings on within. A score or more of so-called “historic sites” 
credulity Ram. 2T€ pointed out, the truthfulness of which is 
pant Outside = never questioned by the credulous ones. Walk 

along the Via Dolorosa, the Way of Sorrow, the 
lane through which, the legend says, Jesus was made to carry 
the cross to the place of execution (which lane is now several 
scores of feet higher than it was in the days of the Nazarene, 
and which place of execution is the fourth different one that 
has been named in Christian church history), and you will 
soon learn how wondrously learned your dragoman is. “This 
is the spot,” he will tell you, “where Pilate said: “Ecce Homo,’ 
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‘Behold the Man.” A little further on he will tell you: “Here 
is the spot where Jesus sank beneath the weight of the cross.” 
A little further on he will tell you: “Here is the spot where 
Simon of Cyrene took the cross from Jesus.’ Pointing to a 
stone, a little further on, he will tell you “the depression in it 
was caused by the touch of Christ’s hand.’ ‘Yonder house,” 
he will continue, “is the one in which Veronica lived, she 
who wiped the perspiration from the brow of Jesus, and who 
was rewarded by his image remaining imprinted ‘on her 
handkerchief, of which handkerchief a number are now on ex- 
hibition in churches of Europe, where may also be seen enough 
wood of the original cross to make several crosses, and enough 
nails of the original cross to fit out a small nailshop. 

What more blessed than faith; what more sad than faith 
abused? What more uplifting than faith joined with reason; 
what more debasing than faith supplanted by ineseds 

blind credulity? What, good might not be ac- Wrong Uses 

complished by hearts and souls capable of such 

deep emotions as one sees displayed in the holy places of 
Jerusalem, if these emotions were but rightly guided, if, in- 
stead of exhausting themselves on scenes, real or imaginary, 
of 2000 years ago, they were directed into present-day chan- 
nels of usefulness—drying tears that fall today, comforting 
hearts that ache today, staunching wounds that bleed today, 
building the new that is needed today, instead of idly weeping 
and wailing over ruins, or memories, or fancies, of long ago. 

It was with such thoughts as these that I passed from a 
contemplation of the worshippers, in and about the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, to a contemplation of Jews shown at WALL 
engaged in prayers in front of a fragment of a Pe eG: 
wall, known as the Wall of Wailing. This piece of ancient 
masonry, all that is left of the fortification which King Solo- 
mon had built around the acropolis of Jerusalem, is about fifty 
yards long, and about as many feet high, is built of massive 
blocks of stones, especially the lower courses, one of which 
blocks measures more than sixteen feet in length, and thirteen 
feet in width. It is located in an alley-way, in one of the dirti- 
est parts of Jerusalem; and one is strongly tempted to believe 
that the class of people one sees most in front of it, or near it, 
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are of the dirtiest in Jerusalem. Of course, there are many of 
the other kind, men and women of goodly appearance, and of 
spiritual mien, who have come on a pilgrimage, some of them 
from far distances, to help praying for the restoration of The 
Holy Land to Israel. 

There they stand, in front of the wall, pouring out their 
very hearts in prayer, especially on Friday afternoons, the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, the oriental and oc- 
cidental, the long-bearded and short-bearded, the long-gowned 
and the short-gowned, those garbed in loud colors, and those 
in subdued colors, those who supplicate in loud tones, and 
those whose lips barely move, those whose faces and bodies 
show hysterical emotions, and those whose faces are calm, and 
whose bodies are quiet, those whose eyes weep copiously, and 
those who shed not a tear; those who tenderly stroke the 
stones, and those who more tenderly still stroke their beards. 

You pause in the rear of one of the groups, and listen to 
their chanting of a litany, one man acting as a leader; the 


A Litany at others making the responses, and this is its text: 
Wall of Wailing. 


Leader: For the palace which lieth desolate, 
Response: We sit in solitude, and mourn. 
For the Temple which is destroyed, 
We sit in solitude and mourn. 
For the walls which are broken down, 
We sit in solitude and mourn. 
For our majesty which is departed, 
We sit in solitude and mourn. 


Leader: We pray Thee, have mercy on Zion! 
Response: Gather the children of Jerusalem. 
Haste, haste, Redeemer of Zion! 
Speak to the heart of Jerusalem. 
May beauty and majesty surround Zion! 
Oh, turn Thyself mercifully to Jerusalem. 
May the Kingdom soon return to Zion! 
Comfort those who mourn over Jerusalem. 
May peace and joy abide with Zion! 
And the branch [of Jesse| spring up at Jerusalem. 
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Leader: Lord, build, Lord, build— 

*Response: Build Thy House speedily! 
In haste! In haste! Even in our days, 
Build Thy House speedily. 


Much has been written and much has been said of this 
Wall of Wailing. Some have considered it the only thing 
worth seeing in Jerusalem; others have regarded Different Im- 

2 : - pressions of Wall 
it the least of all of its attractions. Some have of Wailing. 
made it the first of their sight-seeing visits in the Holy City, 
and have repeated their visits to it daily; others, after seeing 
it once, wished never to see it again. Some saw there the deepest 
emotion; others saw there but barren formalism; some saw 
there a sorrow that was real; others, a grief that was feigned; 
some recognized there the loftiest idealism; others, the basest 
mercenariness. 

As for myself, I saw considerably of what both of the 
other classes of observers saw. And, possibly, I also saw what 
neither of the others saw. I had seen in other parts of the 
world, at Balbeck in Syria, at Karnak in Egypt, at Athens in 
Greece, at Rome in Italy, ruins of former power and glory, so 
colossal, so magnificent, as to make the piece of wall in Jerusa- 
lem pale into nothing, in comparison with them. But, at none 
of the other places did I see direct descendants of those, who 
lived at the time when the palaces and temples now in ruin 
stood in the zenith of their beauty and majesty, praying for a 
restoration of their people’s ancient-day, vanished glory. 

And also this I saw and felt, that, notwithstanding all the 
prayers that have been offered there throughout all the centu- 
ries, and notwithstanding all the tears that have prayers un- 
been shed upon the stones of that wall, they have 7"*¥*T** 
continued obdurate. And they will continue so to the end of 
time. Mere words, and be they never so fervent, and merc 
tears, and be they never so hot and copious, will never build 
Temples nor restore Commonwealths. Prayer may arouse 
man into working miracles ; it never moves God into doing what 
is in man’s power to do. It is easy to ask God to restore 
Palestine to the Jew, and the Jew to Palestine; but God never 
helps those who do not help themselves. 
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lf Jerusalem is ever again to play the part it has played 
in the past, it will be due to such work as is now being done 
Cea in the Jewish agricultural colonies of Palestine, 
eed, NO . . . 
Prayer, WillRe- in the High School of Jaffa, in the Bezalel work- 
store Palestine. 
shop at Jerusalem, never to the efforts of those 
thousands in Jerusalem, whose chief occupation is to pray, at 
a ruin, for the restoration of the ruin of Israel. 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

, Paowah a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel, 

in language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

lt has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. yr 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 
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from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,’”’ London: ; 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document,” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. . . . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Gerniam in the Pulpit. 


A DiscoursE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH JSRAEL, PHILADELPHIA. 
By Rass Jos. Krausxopr, D.D. 


November 5th, 1916. 


“The pulpit has long helped the world, and is still one of the 
chief defences against the dangers that threaten society, and it is 
worthy now, as it always has been in its best representation, of 
all love and honor.” Pages from “An Old Volume of Life,” 
Chap. XII. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

You require no assurance that the text which I have 
chosen for my discourse of this morning is taken neither from 
the Bible nor from any other ancient or medi- 

5 4 Pulpit No 
aeval sacred book. It carries its own proof of Longer Honored 
kine : 4 as Before 
its modernity. It is almost the last sentence of 
the last chapter of the last book written, by a contemporary 
American writer, Oliver Wendell Holmes. There was no 
need in former times to appeal for love and honor for the 
pulpit. It commanded them unbidden. The mere presence 
of the priest radiated reverence. The Church was filled with 
the Majesty of God, and the way that led to it was tramped 
hard from frequent use. To-day, the road to the church has 
become weed-grown, if not wholly obliterated, for fully one- 
half of the people of the United States. Instead of radiating 
reverence, and awakening love and honor, the minister’s 
presence frequently awakens but ridicule. He is often paraded 
in the humorous columns of the papers or on the stage, as the 
example of all that is useless, and absurd. 

We hear much and read much in these days of heroism on 
the battlefield, of medals bestowed on soldiers for daring 
deeds of valor. We honor such recognition on 

‘ Performs 
the part of a country of the bravery of its loyal Mighty Deeds 
eos 5 0: alor. 
sons. We applaud the spirit of those soldiers 
who place the safety of their country above their own safety, 
even above their own lives. But not all heroism is displayed 
on battlefields, nor are all heroes soldiers. There is a heroism 
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higher even than that of the soldier. The soldier may be 
drawn on to deeds of daring by the powerful magnet of honor 
and glory and popular acclaim, by the hope of rich reward 
awaiting him at the side of victory. There are those, however, 
who, unknown and unheralded, fight mighty. battles against 
falsehood, injustice, corruption, with never a word of cheer 
to buoy them up, with never a token of appreciation for suf- 
ferings endured, for victories won. 

There are heroes that never carry medals on their 
breasts, and yet are more deserving of them than they that 
eset make proud display of them. There are mothers 
Recogmitton: that face greater dangers in the quiet of their 
homes, and teachers that fight braver battles in their school- 
rooms, than do even the bravest soldiers on the battlefields. 
There are preachers that engage in hand-to-hand encounter 
year in and year out, with mightier enemies than those that are 
now drawn up along the Somme or Danube, yet, instead of 
medal of bravery, or title of honor, or plaudits of the great 
or small, there are increasing numbers of those who have 
for them but the sneer of contempt, but the jeer of ridicule. 

A time there was when there was no profession as hon- 
ored as that of the clergy, when even mighty kings and em- 

perors stood in awe of them, when the highest 
Regarded 4 f i 
Least of All and proudest in the land vied with one another 
Professions. 5 

jin the number of sons they consecrated to the 
church. To-day, there is no profession that does not claim 
superiority over that of the church, and there are few other 
callings that are not preferred to that of the clergyman. From 
the most honored position in society it has declined to that 
of the least regarded. The profession which, at one time, was 
the goal of men of extraordinary gifts is, in our day, the 
least desired by men of brain and ambition. Some time ago, 
there was produced in this city a play in which the hero, re- 
solving to break the fetters that held him tied to a rich and 
unscrupulous father, stated that he proposed to go West, 
study law, and shift for himself, to which the father sneeringly 
replied: “Perhaps you better go to church, study theology. 
and become a preacher.” The angry father knew of no better 
way to express his contempt for the new course which his son 
proposed to pursue. ‘ 

Inquire in the homes of the rich, and tell us in how many 
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of them sons are preparing themselves for the ministry. Go 
to the public schools, and ask how many of the  yudesirea asa 
boys would like to become preachers. Turn to Calling. 
your daily papers, count the number of pages that are daily 
devoted to sport, entertainment, society, finance, and compare 
them with the space allotted to the church. You will find that 
the leading newspapers, for the most part, devote, on an aver- 
age, barely a page a week to church news and sermon excerpts, 
and, for all we know, even this little is given only in consid- 
eration of the several columns of service advertisements in- 
serted and paid for by the respective churches. Ask the editors 
why so much space is given to baseball and football and 
dances and theatres and receptions and stock market, and they 
will tell you that papers publish what people want to read, that 
the people are more interested in games and shows and social 
matters and money matters than in church services and prayer 
meetings, that they gladly give pages-full daily, for weeks at 
a time, to a Billy Suaday because he entertains, but only occa- 
sional paragraphs to other preachers, no matter how learned, 
knowing that their preachments find little favor with the 
masses. 

Such being the Stains) day attitude toward the church, 
what should attract a young man to the pulpit? Is it the 
financial prospect it holds out? 

There are a few at the head of the profession, possessing 
rare learning and eloquence, and organizing skill and attracting 
powers, who command large salaries. Yet their 
income is in no way comparable with that of No Financial 

: sate Advantages. 
leading lawyers or physicians. And, as the 
large-salaried minister is generally in the service of a wealthy 
congregation, and, therefore, obliged to live in keeping with 
the standard of his parishioners, and as charity calls, to which 
all ministers are subjected, are heaviest on the one receiving a 
large salary, even well-paid ministers have little chance to ac- 
cumulate wealth. We hear of lawyers and physicians classed 
with the plutocrats, never of a clergyman cre is so fortunate— 
or unfortunate. 

- The great bulk of clergymen receive salaries scarcely suf- 
ficient to maintain a respectable household, never sufficient to 
compensate them for the long years of study it has taken to 
qualify for the ministry, and the hard labor it requires to dis- 
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charge the duties which the pulpit and the congregation exact. 
A clergyman in Kansas exchanged, the other day, his position 
for that of a motor-man on a trolley-line, claiming that it as- 
sured him better wages, and better treatment. Few newspaper 
items have become more common than those on “the under- 
paid ministry.” One reads of “Homes for Retired Ministers,” 
but not of “Homes for Superannuated Lawyers.” Nine hun- 
dred dollars, and no parsonage, is the average yearly salary of 
a college-bred, and seminary-prepared preacher of the Baptist 
Church. Still lower salaries are paid by other denominations, 
and not only to beginners, but also to such who have been in 
the service for a number of years. And yet, congregations ex- 
pect them to inaintain genteel habits of living, a sense of dig- 
nity in their attire, and respectability in the appearance of their 
families, and in the management of their homes. He is ex- 
pected to have a good working library, and to keep abreast 
with the latest and best literature, and to be a financial sup- 
porter of every movement making for the uplift of society, and 
he is to do all this at a salary often not equal to that of clerk, 
cook, or chauffeur. There are youths in their teens with 
scarcely any education who command larger incomes than 
does many a learned preacher for much harder work. Clergy- 
men of strong personality and organizing skill are frequently 
told that their talents devoted to a commercial career would 
yield them ten times the salary they now command. Compare 
the minister’s salary of $1000 a year with the $15,000 salary 
for three months’ work received by Yale’s football coach, and 
you will probably want no better illustration of present-day 
society’s attitude toward sports and toward religion. 

This then is clear, it is not financial advantages that at- 
tract young men to the ministry. Perhaps it is the social posi- 
tion it offers? 

Within the memory of men now living, the position of 
minister was one of peculiar social distinction. The reverence 

in which he was held was universal. You recall 
No Bocal’ that charming scene in Barry’s “The Little Min- 
aerate ister,’ so capitally rendered by Miss Maude 
Adams, in which the simple peasant-woman regards it an 
honor far above her deserts to entertain the minister under her 
roof, and for whom she thinks even her best cloth and ‘finest 
dishes are not good enough, Such was the esteem in which 
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the minister was generally held, up to our time, and not only 
by simple folks, but also by society higher up. Of sound learn- 
ing and scrupulous morality, and with a stimulative sense of 
duty and obligation, he led by sheer intellectual and moral and 
spiritual force the thought of the community, and largely di- 
rected its activities. In these days, however, he has been 
largely stripped of the reins of leadership. With few excep- 
tions, the civic functions of the minister have been reduced to 
near the vanishing point. His counsel on important public 
questions is rarely, if ever sought. Little value is attached to 
his views on national, municipal, philanthrophic, social, educa- 
tional problems. Merchant princes, some of them of little edu- 
cation, bank-presidents, stock-brokers, men of affairs, captains 
of industries, lawyers, lodge-orators, politicians, some of them 
of questionable morality, these are the ones who are selected 
or who select themselves to make pronunciamentos on questions 
of the hour, to solve national, civic, economic, social and moral 
problems, to manage the philanthropies, to represent the 
people, and to lead and officer them. And, woe the preacher 
who defies their authority, who refuses to follow their lead! 
Since, as we have seen, it is neither financial nor social 
advantage that attract a young man to the pulpit, is it perhaps 
the prospect of an easy life that tempts him to the ministry? 
As a rule, it takes a young man eight long years of study 
to fit himself for the ministry, and, during that time, he has 
ample opportunity to learn of the labors and  winistry wo 
burdens that await him upon his ordination. Life of Ease. 
Without wishing to minimize the difficulties that beset other 
callings, none are so taxing and so harassing than that of the 
preacher. No one can conceive the efforts it takes to interest 
people in a cause in which general interest has died or is fast 
disappearing. None but a minister knows what it means to 
compete in these days with week-end sports, entertainments, 
excursions, sociabilities, that draw people from the church. 
None but a minister knows the hardships of trying to please 
people of all manners of opinion, likes and dislikes, of trying 
to be a student, a worker in the cause of humanity, of trying 
to arouse dead consciences, and to quicken a sense of moral 
obligation in the community, and to be, at the same time, ex- 
pected to waste precious time and opportunity in inane social 
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visits upon people who have no further use for their minister 
than that he helps them to divert their idle hours. 

To please the scientists he must speak profoundly of sci- 
ence ; and learnedly must he discourse on philosophical themes 

to win the favor of the philosopher. He must be 
pennttea ofa argumentative and combative to interest the 
Preach lawyer, and enlarge upon hygienic subjects to at- 
tract the physician. He must venerate ancient institutions and 
insist upon the retention of old customs to please the conserva- 
tive; and boldly must he plead for the new to win the support 
of the radical. To please the aesthetic his style and manner 
must be rhetorical and literary and polished ; to interest matter- 
of-fact people he. must be plain and simple. He must evince 
scholarship to get the critical to listen to him, and he must 
carefully avoid it to keep the untaught from falling asleep. 
He must steer clear of sentiment to interest the stoical, and he 
must be pathetic to charm the emotional. For the worldly- 
minded he must shun spiritual subjects, and for the spiritually 
minded he must keep worldly subjects far from the pulpit. 
For the credulous he must expatiate on supernatural themes, 
while for the sceptical he must discourse only on tangible and 
demonstrable subjects. To bask in the smile of the capitalist, he 
must never touch upon wage and labor problems; to command 
the support of the laborer, he must thunder against the capi- 
talist. He must have the grace of a Beau Brummel, the fire 
of a Patrick Henry, the oratory of a Daniel Webster, the dra- 
matic powers of a Booth. He must have the piety of the 
saint, yet never display it, since sanctimoniousness is distasteful. 
He must have enough of business talent to raise money for 
the church and for the charities, but not enough to raise money 
for himself. In short, he must be a composite of all the scholar- 
ship and wisdom, of all the diplomacy and oratory, of all the 
grace and affability, of all the masculinity and femininity, of all 
the money-raising and organizing power of the age, to satisfy 
people’s expectations, and all for a salary no higher, on an 
average, than that of a clerk, or a cook, or chauffeur. 

Seeing, therefore, that it is neither the hope of financial re- 
ward or of exalted station or of a life of ease that attracts 
OTE young men into the ministry, seeing ministers 
a Hero. continuing in their professions all their lives, 
struggling hard as long as strength endures, bearing trials and 
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tribulations in a spirit of true martyrdom, many of them with 
no other prospect than ending their days in some charity insti- 
tution, seeing many of them continue in the service, notwith- 
standing frequent luring temptations into other fields, where 
the offer of richer reward and easier work is held out to them; 
seeing all this, we cannot but recognize in it a heroism equal 
to the bravest displayed on battlefields, a courage deserving of 
as distinguished a medal as was ever conferred by king or em- 
peror for valiant deed. Notwithstanding disadvantage, disdain, 
discouragement, ministers continue in service, in answer to 
God’s call and commission. They see the urgent necessity of 
a needed work being done that is not done by any other class 
of men, a work without which civilized society could not con- 
tinue. One column in one of last week’s issues of ‘The Public 
Ledger” paraded in conspicuous letters the headlines: Adver- 
tising Urged to Fill Churches. The very adjoining column was 
headed in no less conspicuous letters by the words Grant 73 
Divorces in City m One Day. We need no better illustration 
of what happens when heavy advertising is needed to fil 
churches. 

Society may sneer at the church, and jeer at the preachers, 
but it cannot do without them. It has tried several times, but 
the calamitous results made it only too eager to 

Society Cannot 
recall them both. Do Without 

There are times when I sincerely wish that TOK 
society might, in these days of ours, when virtue is no longer 
in fashion and vice no longer infamous, when 

; : Yass What Would 
people talk seriously of trifles, and triflingly ot Happen if 
: : Church Closed. 

serious things, when they set up new command- 

ments that bear little likeness to the Ten Commandments of 
old, when the Sabbath-Day is anything but a Holy Day, when 
with increasing numbers the home is no longer a sanctuary, 
nor marriage a sacrament, when the moral imperative has died 
out of the hearts of people, when there is not enough of the 
salt of holiness left to keep the flesh untainted, when in school 
compositions on the subject “What Would You Do With Ten 
Dollars?” two-thirds of the girls speak of spending it on dress 
and luxuries, and two-thirds of the boys on sports, and in 
another composition on the subject “What Would You Like to 
Be?” boys name celebrated baseball players, prize-fighters, 
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and Rockefeller as their ideals—there are times, when think- 
ing of these things, I sincerely wish that society might give up 
the little interest it still has in matters religious, dismiss its 
ministers, turn its churches into dance halls, vaudeville theatres, 
and convert Sunday Schools into gambling rooms, so as to have 
a taste of what it would mean to be completely without re- 
ligion. 

For a time, all will go on as before, just as the flower 
continues blooming for a while after it is severed from the 
root, or a train of cars continues in motion after being sepa- 
rated from its locomotive. But as before long the flower dies, . 
and the train comes to a dead stop, even so will it not be long 
before the consequences of the sins and corruptions, of the vices 
and crimes of society, will raise a loud cry for the reopening 
of the church. The loss of all reverence, the collapse of con- 
science, the unanswered questions respecting the “Whence,” 
“Whither” and “Why” of Life, the unsatisfied yearning of the 
soul after Communion with the Parent Soul, the deadness of 
the unsanctified marriage-vow, the appalling blackness of the 
grave that is unlighted by a ray of hope of a future beyond, 
the lack of faith in a God of Inscrutable Wisdom, who in His 
own way, and at His own time, will dispense justice, and mete 
out reward,—all these will awaken a clamor for a return of the 
preacher so loud and pressing that scores of seminaries will 
not be able to satisfy the want. 

Men will then recognize that a blow at the church is a yet 
harder blow at society, and a thrust at the preacher, the hard- 

est kind of thrust at the law of God and man. 


Thrust at 5 
Beara ae They will seek the church even as they now desert 
Seclete it, and reverence the preacher in the same degree 


as they now ridicule him and think his labors use- 
less. They will take to heart the teaching of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, probably the last of all his teachings: “The pulpit has 
long helped the world, and is still one of the chief defences 
against the dangers that threaten society, and it is worthy now 
as it always has been in its best representation, of all love and 
honor.” They will recognize in many a preacher a true martyr, 
and see battles fought in many a pulpit as heroic as those that 
are fought on battlefields. 
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As great as were the virtues of King David so great 
were his failings. As he had sinned against the law of God 
and man, so was he sinned against, and they 

P Sins of Father 

who executed the punishment were, for the Visited on 

: ° Children, 
most part, his own children. Four sons had 
he, and none of them was such as any righteous father 
might be proud. Solomon mingled rare wisdom with un- 
pardonable folly, and became the cause of the speedy ruin 
of the great empire, which his father had reared. Amnon 
committed a heinous offense against the moral law. Adoni- 
jah proved himself a usurper, and Absalom a rebel and a 
murderer. 

They were not without great gifts, these sons, gifts, 
which, properly directed, might have led the possessors of 
them to distinguished honor and usefulness. 4 ¢,, rebening 
But, brave as their father was against the Against Father. 
enemy, so weak proved he himself toward his own children, 
especially toward his son Absalom. Among the other fatal 
gifts of this son was great beauty; and beauty led to vanity, 
and vanity to eagerness to rule in his father’s stead. And 
so he rebelled against his father, had himself proclaimed 
king, marched toward Jerusalem to seize the throne. The 
father, hearing of the treachery, fled for his safety. His son 
pursued him. The two armies met, and a royal battle en- 
sued. Absalom was defeated. Speeding off the battlefield 
on mule back, his beautiful head of hair was caught in the 
boughs of a huge oak, the mule rushed off from beneath 
him, and left him hanging suspended in the air. A dart thrust 
at his heart by one of David’s generals ended his life. 

In the meantime, David waited at the city gate for 
tidings of the battle. Seeing messengers running towards 
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him with news from the front, he cried out in breathless ex- 
citement, not “Is the battle won?” not “Am I victor and 
safe?” but “Is the young man, Absalom, safe?’ And when 
the sad truth was told him, he burst out in tears and ex- 
claimed again and again: “O, my son Absalom! my son, my 
son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee! O Absalom, 
my son, my son!” 

We pity the father in his sad plight, yet we cannot but 
condemn that indulgence and weakness of his toward his 
DuetoParentaa Children that brought about so calamitous a 
ores catastrophe. The tears do honor to the father’s 
heart; the son’s conduct, however reflects mightily on the 
training he had received at his father’s hands. Perhaps if 
more tears had been shed by the son when he was young, 
there might have been no occasion for the father to shed 
tears when he was old. 

David’s lamentation over the death of Absalom seems 
on a par with the jubilation of the father of the famous New 


Linen, Testament parable that tells of the younger of 
irene two sons asking for his half of his father’s for- 
fete pide tune, and spending it on riotous living, till all 


of it was squandered, till he was obliged to eke out an ex- 
istence as a swineherd. Tiring at last of his wretchedness, 
he returned to his father, who, upon seeing him, fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and gave orders to his servants to 
dress him in the best robe, to put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet, and to bring the fatted calf and kill it, 
that he may eat sumptuously and be merry. When the 
older son, who had been toiling in the field, returned from 
his task, he was astounded to hear music and dancing. Be- 
ing to told of the cause, he said to his father, “Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time 
thy commandment, yet thou didst never kill for me a fatted 
calf, nor cause merriment for me and my friends.” 

There is much justice in the older son’s complaint. We 
are obviously dealing here with another exhibition of 
parental partiality and weakness that are responsible for 
not a few of the failures and misfortunes of children. The 
prodigal son nd doubt counted on his father’s weakness 
when he asked for his half of the fortune, and when he 
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wasted it in riotousness, knowing that when all would be 
spent he could return, and be readily taken back to his 
father’s heart, and perhaps be furnished anew, at the ex- 
pense of his faithful and industrious brother, with the 
means of starting on another career of degradation. 

The weakness of David and of the prodigal son’s father 

is that of a thousand fathers, and spells ruin to thousands of 
children. The question “Is the young man safe?” ite ee 
should be asked in a thousand homes, and, unlike tion: “Is Young 
David, should be asked long before it is too late. 
All around us we see young men who are far from being safe, 
without themselves being aware of it, and their parents being 
the least aware. If the latter be asked, they may probably re- 
ply: “Why should our sons not be safe? We are giving them 
a good education. We are placing them in good positions. We 
maintain memberships for them in gymnasiums, athletic and 
social clubs. We are managing to lay by for them a snug sum 
that will keep them comfortably. They are strong and healthy, 
bright and’ well provided for. What is to hinder their being 
safe?” 

Education and athletics, good positions and snug fortunes, 
are excellent, providing there goes with them a good heart, a 
clean mind, a noble soul, a pure conscience, a puso a 
lofty ideal. This important, additional factor Training of 

Little Value. 

may render the former as secure as the rock of 

Gibraltar ; deprived of it, they may be as unsafe as is a canoe 
adrift on the dashing billows of an angry sea. Absalom, in 
all likelihood, was as well educated as was the best in his day. 
And if prizes for athletic proficiency were awarded in those 
times, he was probably the recipient of not a few. And as 
a prince of rare beauty, he certainly had entrée in the very 
best society. And yet he was rotten to the very core, was 
lacking in the very elements of even the simplest moral con- 
cepts, and probably because, while no end of care was be- 
stowed on his intellectual and physical training, on his appear- 
ance, attire, graces and manners, there was no remembrance 
that he had also a soul and heart that required training, with- 
out which training the other, instead of being a blessing, may 
prove a veritable curse. 

Why will parents continue to pay little heed to the in- 
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fluence of spiritual training on the safety of their children? 
ath Oras When will they understand that they would 
Much Care shield their children against a thousand ills, if 
as Head. ( : 2 

they would realize that no education is worthy 
of that name in which there is not as much care bestowed on 
the heart as on the head, in which the head is not spiritualized 
by the heart, and the heart intellectualized by the head, in 
which instruction in religion is not regarded as important as 
instruction in the sciences, languages and arts, in which the 
church has not as prominent a place in the life of the child as 
has the gymnasium or the athletic field? When will parents 
appreciate that, if their children go wrong, a large share of it 
may be due to parental neglect? The means of preventing it 
are readily at hand. There is no need in our day for a young 
man to go blundering and sinning through life, sapping his 
vitality, pursuing vanities, poisoning his life-centres by giving 
free rein to his lusts and appetites, preparing physical bank- 
ruptcy and moral failure for himself, and misery for others. 
There is not a young person who may not be steeled in time 
against the allurements of temptation, and the unfailing, bitter 
consequences. 

That son who, when about to be sentenced for a grievous 
crime committed, was asked by the judge whether he was not 
prea ashamed to have brought disgrace upon the head 
Shamelessness of his father, was right when he answered: 
Son’s Shame.  ‘‘Why had not my father been ashamed to send 
me out into the world unwarned against the evils that tempt, 
unprotected by the kind of instruction that shields a young 
man from falling prey to them? All that he cared for was that 
I succeed, that I make money, a lot of it, no matter how. Suc- 
cess meant all to him; character nothing. And now I am 
paying the price of the tuition I received at his hand.” Well 
‘might the father of that criminal son, when learning of his 
son’s fall, have, David-like, burst out in tears, and exclaimed: 
“O, my poor son! O, my poor son! Would God I had gone 
to prison in thy place! O, my poor son! O, my poor son!” 

That father has but too many imitators in our day, too 
many to whom heart and soul are but obstacles on the road to 

success. Their gospel is: “He who would get to 
the top quickest must drown soonest all qualms 
of conscience. Once on top, once rich and powerful and in 


Many Imi- 
tators. 
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the public eye, and no one will ask or care how wealth or 
power or station was acquired. The world will be at his feet, 
and even the foremost will be glad to bask in his sunshine.” 
There is not a judge, not a preacher, not an editor, not a 
prison-warden, but that can tell a different gospel, but that 
can show that many an offender against the moral law was 
never as unsafe as when he thought himself safest, never so 
near his undoing as when he believed himself leagues beyond 
the clutches of outraged justice. 

No young man is safe who does not walk at the side of 
God, who has not the moral law deeply rooted in his heart, 
whose conscience is not kept highly sensitized 

: mule : Joseph Saved 
by frequent attendance upon divine service. by Fear ot 
What wealth of proof of the power of religion 
to save is not found in the words that Joseph spoke when 
tempted by an evil woman to commit a great wrong: “How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against God!” There 
is contained in these words no fear of being discovered, no 
fear of being reported to his master, no fear in any one ex- 
cepting God. Therein lies the power of religion; therein lies 
the salvation of a young man. But for the presence of God 
in his heart, he would have succumbed to the temptation, and 
his fall would have made impossible one of the most illustrious 
careers in history. 

I saw a picture, the other day, of a little Hebrew and Ger- 
man prayerbook that was pierced in the middle by a piece of 
exploded shrapnel. Its owner, .a Jewish soldier, er. etre 
had carried it into battle in his left breast-pocket, Prayerbook 
and because of it his life was saved. I admit ji 
that he was not saved because it happened to be a prayerbook, 
any other book might have done as much, even a pack of 
cards. But the chances are that the Jewish soldier carried that 
prayerbook with him into battle, because he believed in prayer, 
because he had faith in God. The chances are that had he, 
notwithstanding his prayerbook, died on the battlefield, he 
would have died happier with it than many another without it. 
And as this prayerbook saved this young man’s life, so do T 
know of prayerbooks having saved others from what would 
have been worse than death. They that sneer at prayerbooks 
and Bibles do not know the salvations that prayerbooks and 
Bibles have effected in the lives of men and women. 
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Many years ago, while serving my first congregation in 
Kansas City, Mo., one of the officers of the congregation 
told me that when still a very young man he was travelling 
out West, one Sabbath eve, in a smoking car in the midst 
of a motley crowd of men, most of them of the rough sort. 
When the time approached for reading the Sabbath eve pray- 
ers, fearing to be ridiculed or insulted if seen with prayerbook 
in hand, he went to one of the rear coaches that had but few 
passengers. No sooner had he absorbed himself in his pray- 
ers, when a terrible collision occurred. A train coming from 
the opposite direction had plowed into the train in which he 
travelled, had killed or maimed or wounded every passenger 
of the smoking car, and of one or two coaches behind. To 
his dying day no one could rob that man of his firm belief 
that it was his prayerbook that saved his life. His escape may 
all have been mere accident. But it was no accident that his 
faithfulness to divine services, and to the teachings that are 
imbibed in the House of God, made of him one of the best of 
men. 

An article in the “Atlantic Monthly,” some time ago, told 
us that Bible reading had become so unpopular in our day 

that young men would as much dread being 
Young Men > : . 
Ashamed to found reading it as being caught in the act of 

committing some great crime. Things have come 
to such a pass, that in certain circles, of even so-called respect- 
able society, young men are actually ashamed to be thought re- 
ligious, ashamed to be seen going to church, ashamed to be 
found interested in matters spiritual. This probably is the 
reason why certain young men, who are never seen in church, 
are not ashamed of their dissipations, debaucheries, and bestial 
lusts, of the moral degradation of their own lives, of the pol- 
lution which they instill into the lives of innocent ones, 

At a country club, some time ago, a young man said to 
another, in'my hearing: “I guess the Doctor has come here 


Wotan ae to discover why field sports are so much more at- 


SCP pha tractive than church services.” That young man 
Grounds. knew not that, notwithstanding the popularity of 


the country club on Sunday mornings, there were more than 
ten times as many people in the Temple that morning than 
were on the golf links and tennis courts, and among them some 
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of the most cultured of our city, that some of those present 
were even of his own circle, who, a week earlier, may have 
spoken as he had spoken. Death had entered their home that 
week, and had brought great sorrow to their hearts. The 
open grave had awakened thoughts of God and of the Here- 
after. Tears had cleared their vision, and had made them to 
see that life has higher interests than constant pleasure- 
seeking. That morning their way led to service instead of to 
sport. At the conclusion of the service they approached me, 
and expressed their deep appreciation of the comfort they had 
derived, and of the instruction they had received. And one 
of them warmly pressed my hand, and said: “I am. not 
ashamed) to confess it, that I never knew that I could become 
as deeply interested in, and powerfully swayed by, a.church 
service as I was this morning, There is more of heart-balm 
in religion, than I thought. I also discovered this morning that 
I have a soul, and that it was awfully hungry, not having been 
fed for a long, long time. I shall not starve it in the future as 
I have starved it in the past.” 

There is no mistake of young people more common: than 
the belief that happiness is associated only with sports or vice, 
that a religious life means a joyless life, that  peieion 
when one attends church or interests himself in ycreases | 
things spiritual, he must weara sour face, carry Happiness. 
about himself a cemetery atmosphere, talk in a funereal voice, 
interdict all merriment and sports. I know that such a con- 
ception of religion prevailed. at one time, but it prevails no 
longer. We have returned to the Psalmist’s conception, “Serve 
God with joy, approach him with song, dance and musical in 
strument.” Religion recognizes that as God made the world 
beautiful, so does He want life to be beautiful and happy, that 
the normal life needs happiness as much as the air it breathes, 
and never more so than when life is young and strong. God 
has given appetites to man to be a source of happiness, but in 
a way which shall not interfere with the moral law. Innocent 
sports and entertainments, in their proper time and place and 
measure, are as much a form of worship as is divine service. 
Far from desiring to encroach on young people’s happiness, 
religion wants but to enhance it, and it knows of no better way 
of doing it than by promoting their virtue. Virtue is the 
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parent of happiness, even as vice is the parent of misery. Vir- 
tue makes every faculty, which is capable of enjoyment, all 
the more sensitive to joy. Virtue emancipates the soul from 
the bondage of the flesh. It gives light to the eye, music to the 
voice, wing to the spirit, joy to the heart. A life steeped in 
indulgence of brute appetites knows not happiness, It knows 
but of an intoxication whose pleasure is short lived, and whose 
remorse is enduring. 

Another mistake of young men is the belief that the 
church is maintained for the benefit of God rather than of 

man. It is not God but man who needs the in- 
Religion Gives Aline : : 
to Youth Ideal ‘spiration and instruction of the church, and all 

the more when he is young. It is religion that 
can keep him on the path that is straight, on the way that is 
safe. It is religion that can strengthen him for the combat 
with passions that are most powerful in youth, and make him 
conqueror of them, that can make him as keen-eared to the 
divine commandments: “Thou shalt not do this or that” as to 
those that say, “This or that thou mayest do.” Religion gives 
an ideal and a goal such as the righteous the world over can 
approve of. Religion is the best creator and preserver of char- 
acter, and character is a treasure that outweighs even the 
richest possessions of the one who is without it. 

Let a young man add a godly heart to physical health and 
intellectual strength, and he is safe, though a thousand tempta- 
Religion a a beset him ; safe, though a thousand vices 
Stranceat y to snare him with their most sensuous pleas- 
bir igained ures; safe, though a thousand greeds try to lure 
him with their promises of richest gains. 
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Is the Young Man Safe? 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rasst Jos. Krausxopr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, November 12, 1916. 


As great as were the virtues of King David so great 
were his failings. As he had sinned against the law of God 
and man, so was he sinned against, and they 

‘ Sins of Father 

who executed the punishment were, for the Visited on 

: : Children. 
most part, his own children. Four sons had 
he, and none of them was such as any righteous father 
might be proud. Solomon mingled rare wisdom with un- 
pardonable folly, and became the cause of the speedy ruin 
of the great empire, which his father had reared. Amnon 
committed a heinous offense against the moral law. Adoni- 
jah proved himself a usurper, and Absalom a rebel and a 
murderer. 

They were not without great gifts, these sons, gifts, 
which, properly. directed, might have led the possessors of 
them to distinguished honor and usefulness. 4 go. Rebetiing 
isieeebrfave as their father was against the. Aeaiust Father. 
enemy, so weak proved he himself toward his own children, 
especially toward his son Absalom. Among the other fatal 
- gifts of this son was great beauty; and beauty led to vanity, 
and vanity to eagerness to rule in his father’s stead. And 
so he rebelled against his father, had himself proclaimed 
king, marched toward Jerusalem to seize the throne. The 
father, hearing of the treachery, fled for his safety. His son 
pursued him. The two armies met, and a royal battle en- 
sued. Absalom was defeated. Speeding off the battlefield 
on mule back, his beautiful head of hair was caught in the 
boughs of a huge oak, the mule rushed off from beneath 
him, and left him hanging suspended in the air. A dart thrust 
at his heart by one of David’s generals ended his life. 

In the meantime, David waited at the city gate for 
tidings of the battle. Seeing messengers running towards 
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him with news from the front, he cried out in breathless ex- 
citement, not “Is the battle won?” not “Am I victor and 
safe?” but “Is the young man, Absalom, safe?” And when 
the sad truth was told him, he burst out in tears and ex- 
claimed again and again: “O, my son Absalom! my son, my 
son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee! O Absalom, 
my son, my son!” 

We pity the father in his sad plight, yet we cannot but 
condemn that indulgence and weakness of his toward his 
DuetoParentas Children that brought about so calamitous a 
byes gitar catastrophe. The tears do honor to the father’s 
heart; the son’s conduct, however reflects mightily on the 
training he had received at his father’s hands. Perhaps if 
more tears had been shed by the son when he was young, 
there might have been no occasion for the father to shed 
tears when he was old. 

David’s lamentation over the death of Absalom seems 
on a par with the jubilation of the father of the famous New 


Peete tt Testament parable that tells of the younger of 
— two sons asking for his half of his father’s for- 
WeaRnees: tune, and spending it on riotous living, till all 


of it was squandered, till he was obliged to eke out an ex- 
istence as a Swineherd. Tiring at last of his wretchedness, 
he returned to his father, who, upon seeing him, fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and gave orders to his servants to 
dress him in the best robe, to put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet, and’ to bring the fatted calf and kill it, 
that he may eat sumptuously and be merry. When the 
older son, who had been toiling in the field, returned from 
his task, he was astounded to hear music and dancing. Be- 
ing to told of the cause, he said to his father, “Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time 
thy commandment, yet thou didst never kill for me a fatted 
calf, nor cause merriment for me and my friends.” 

There is much justice in the older son’s complaint. We 
are obviously dealing here with another exhibition of 
parental partiality and weakness that are responsible for 
not a few of the failures and misfortunes of children. The 
prodigal son no doubt counted on his father’s. weakness 
when he asked for his half of the fortune, and when he 
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wasted it in riotousness, knowing that when all would be 
spent he could return, and be readily taken back to his 
father’s heart, and perhaps be furnished anew, at the ex- 
pense of his faithful and industrious brother, with the 
means‘of starting on another career of degradation. 

The weakness of David and of the prodigal son’s father 
is that of a thousand fathers, and spells ruin to thousands of 
children. The question “Is the young man safe?” ee ee ee 
should be asked in a thousand homes, and, unlike tion: “Is Young 
David, should be asked long before it is too late. clashes 
All around us we see young men who are far from being safe, 
without themselves being aware of it, and their parents being 
the least aware. If the latter be asked, they may probably re- 
ply: “Why should our sons not be safe? We are giving them 
a good education. We are placing them in good positions. We 
maintain memberships for them in gymnasiums, athletic and 
social clubs. We are managing to lay by for them a snug sum 
that will keep them comfortably. They are strong and healthy, 
bright and well provided for. What is to hinder their being 
safe?” 

Education and athletics, good positions and snug fortunes, 
are excellent, providing there goes with them a good heart, a 
clean mind, a noble soul, a pure conscience, a 

3 spiritualized 
lofty ideal. This important, additional factor Training. of 
may render the former as secure as the rock of 
Gibraltar ; deprived of it, they may be as unsafe as is a canoe 
adrift on the dashing billows of an angry sea. Absalom, in 
all likelihood, was as well educated as was the best in his day. 
And if prizes for athletic proficiency were awarded in those 
times, he was probably the recipient of not a few. And as 
a prince of rare beauty, he certainly had entrée in the very 
best society. And yet he was rotten to the very core, was 
lacking in the very elements of even the simplest moral con- 
cepts, and probably because, while no end of care was be- 
stowed on his intellectual and phySical training, on his appear- 
ance, attire, graces and manners, there was no remembrance 
that he had also a soul and heart that required training, with- 
out which training the other, instead of being a blessing, may 
prove a veritable curse. 

Why will parents continue to pay little heed to the in- 
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fluence of spiritual training on the safety of their children? 
ane ae When will they understand that they would 
Much Care shield their children against a thousand ills, if 
as Head. 5 : : 

they would realize that no education is worthy 
of that name in which there is not as much care bestowed on 
the heart as on the head, in which the head is not spiritualized 
by the heart, and the heart intellectualized by the head, in 
which instruction in religion is not regarded as important as 
instruction in the sciences, languages and arts, in which the 
church has not as prominent a place in the life of the child as 
has the gymnasium or the athletic field? When will parents 
appreciate that, if their children go wrong, a large share of it 
may be due to parental neglect? The means of preventing it 
are readily at hand. There is no need in our day for a young 
man to go blundering and sinning through life, sapping his 
vitality, pursuing vanities, poisoning his life-centres by giving 
free rein to his lusts and appetites, preparing physical bank- 
ruptcy and moral failure for himself, and misery for others. 
There is not a young person who may not be steeled in time 
against the allurements of temptation, and the unfailing, bitter 
consequences. 

That son who, when about to be sentenced for a grievous 
crime committed, was asked by the judge whether he was not 
aaaneee ashamed to have brought disgrace upon the head 
Shamelessness of his father, was right when he answered: 
Son’sShame. “Why had not my father been ashamed to send 
me out into the world unwarned against the evils that tempt, 
unprotected by the kind of instruction that shields a young 
man from falling prey to them? All that he cared for was that 
I succeed, that I make money, a lot of it, no matter how. Suc- 
cess meant all to him; character nothing. And now I am 
paying the price of the tuition I received at his hand.” Well 
might the father of that criminal son, when learning of his 
son’s fall, have, David-like, burst out in tears, and exclaimed: 
“O, my poor son! O, my*poor son! Would God I had gone 
to prison in thy place! O, my poor son! O, my poor son!” 

That father has but too many imitators in our day, too 
many to whom heart and soul are but obstacles on the road to 
Many Imi- success. Their gospel is: “He who would get to 
tators. the top quickest must drown soonest all qualms 
of conscience. Once on top, once rich and powerful and in 
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the public eye, and no one will ask or care how wealth or 
power or station was acquired. The world will be at his feet, 
and even the foremost will be glad to bask in his sunshine.” 
There is not a judge, not a preacher, not an editor, not a 
prison-warden, but that can tell a different gospel, but that 
can show that many an offender against the moral law was 
never as unsafe as when he thought himself safest, never so 
near his undoing as when he believed himself leagues beyond 
the clutches of outraged justice. 

No young man is safe who does not walk at the side of 
God, who has not the moral law deeply rooted in his heart, 
whose conscience is not kept highly sensitized ; 

Sit : Joseph Saved 
by frequent attendance upon divine service. by Feapat 
What wealth of proof of the power of religion ; 
to save is not found in the words that Joseph spoke when 
tempted by an evil woman to commit a great wrong: “How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against God!” There 
is contained in these words no fear of being discovered, no 
fear of being reported to his master, no fear in any one ex- 
cepting God. Therein lies the power of religion; therein lies 
the salvation of a young man. But for the presence of God 
in his heart, he would have succumbed to the temptation, and 
his fall would have made impossible one of the most illustrious 
careers in history. 

I saw a picture, the other day, of a little Hebrew and Ger- 
man prayerbook that was pierced in the middle by a piece of 
exploded shrapnel. Its owner, a Jewish soldier, bs sat 
had carried it into battle in his left breast-pocket, Prayerbook 

: ‘ ; ; to Save. 

and because of it his life was saved. I admit 

that he was not saved because it happened to be a prayerbook, 
any other book might have done as much, even a pack of 
cards. But the chances are that the Jewish soldier carried that 
_ prayerbook with him into battle, because he believed in prayer, 
because he had faith in God. The chances are that had he, 
_ notwithstanding his prayerbook, died on the battlefield, he 
would have died happier with it than many another without it. 
And as this prayerbook saved this young man’s life, so do T 
know of prayerbooks having saved others from what would 
have been worse than death. They that sneer at prayerbooks 
and Bibles do not know the salvations that prayerbooks and 
Bibles have effected in the lives of men and women. 
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Many years ago, while serving my first congregation in 
Kansas City, Mo., one of the officers of the congregation 
told me that when still a very young man he. was travelling 
out West, one Sabbath eve, in a smoking car in the midst 
of a motley crowd of men, most of them of the rough sort. 
When the time approached for reading the Sabbath eve pray- 
ers, fearing to be ridiculed or insulted if seen with prayerbook 
in hand, he went to one of the rear coaches that had but few 
passengers. No sooner had he absorbed himself in his pray- 
ers, when a terrible collision occurred. A train coming from 
the opposite direction had plowed into the train in which he 
travelled; had killed or maimed or wounded every passenger 
of the smoking car, and of one or two coaches behind. To 
his dying day no one could rob that man of his firm belief 
that it was his prayerbook that saved his life. His escape may 
all have been mere accident. But it was no accident that his 
faithfulness to divine services, and to the teachings that are 
imbibed in the House of God, made of him one of the best of 
men. 

An article in the “Atlantic Monthly,” some time ago, told 
us that Bible reading had become so unpopular in our day 

that young men would as much dread being 
Young Men c 4 7 . 
Ashamed to found reading it as being caught in the act of 

committing some great crime. Things have come 
to such a pass, that in certain circles, of even so-called respect- 
able society, young men are actually ashamed to be thought re- 
ligious, ashamed to be seen going to church, ashamed to be 
found interested in matters spiritual. This probably is the. 
reason why certain young men, who are never seen in church, 
are not ashamed of their dissipations, debaucheries, and bestial 
lusts, of the moral degradation of their own lives, of the pol- 
lution which they instill into the lives of innocent ones. 

At a country club, some time ago, a young man said to 
another, in my hearing: “I guess the Doctor has come here 
to discover why field sports are so much more at- 


Not All At. : eae 
Cece neR tractive than church services, That young man 
Grounds. knew not that, notwithstanding the popularity of 


the country club on Sunday mornings, there were more than 
ten times as many people in the Temple that morning than 
were on the golf links and tennis courts, and among them some 
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‘of the most cultured of our city, that some of those present 
were even of his own circle, who, a week earlier, may have 
spoken as he had spoken. Death had entered their home that 
week, and had brought great sorrow to their hearts. The 
open grave had awakened thoughts of God and of the Here- 
after. Tears had cleared their vision, and had made them to 
see that life has higher interests than constant pleasure- 
seeking. That morning their way led to service instead of to 
sport. At the conclusion of the service they approached me, 
and expressed their deep appreciation of the comfort they had 
derived, and of the instruction they had received. And one 
of them warmly pressed my hand, and said: “I am not 
ashamed) to confess it, that I never knew that I could become 
as deeply interested in, and powerfully swayed by, a church 
service as I was this morning. There is more of heart-balm 
in religion, than I thought. I also discovered this morning that 
I have a soul, and that it was awfully hungry, not having been 
fed for a long, long time. I shall not starve it in the future as 
I have starved it in the past.” 

There is no mistake of young people more common than 
the belief that happiness is associated only with sports or vice, 
that a religious life means a joyless life, that  posion 
when one attends church or interests himself in Aereases 
things spiritual, he must wear a sour face, carry Happiness. 
about himself a cemetery atmosphere, talk in a funereal voice, 
- interdict all merriment and sports. I know that such a con- 
ception of religion prevailed at one time, but it prevails no 
longer. We have returned to the Psalmist’s conception, “Serve 
God with joy, approach him with song, dance and musical ir- 
strument.” Religion recognizes that as God made the world 
beautiful, so does He want life to be beautiful and happy, that 
the normal life needs happiness as much as the air it breathes, 
and never more so than when life is young and strong. God 
has given appetites to man to be a source of happiness, but in 
a way which shall not interfere with the moral law. Innocent 
sports and entertainments, in their proper time and place and 
measure, are as much a form of worship as is divine service. 
Far from desiring to encroach on young people’s happiness, 
religion wants but to enhance it, and it knows of no better way 
of doing it than by promoting their virtue. Virtue is the 
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parent of happiness, even as vice is the parent of misery. Vir- 
tue makes every faculty, which is capable of enjoyment, all 
the more sensitive to joy. Virtue emancipates the soul from 
the bondage of the flesh. It gives light to the eye, music to the 
voice, wing to the spirit, joy to the heart. A life steeped in 
indulgence of brute appetites knows not happiness. It knows 
but of an intoxication whose pleasure is short lived, and whose 
remorse is enduring. 

Another mistake of young men is the belief that the 
church is maintained for the benefit of God rather than of 

man. It is not God but man who needs the in- 
Religion Gives : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
to Youth Ideal spiration and instruction of the church, and all 

the more when he is young. It is religion that 
can keep him on the path that is straight, on the way that is 
safe. It is religion that can strengthen him for the combat 
with passions that are most powerful in youth, and make him 
conqueror of them, that can make him as keen-eared to the 
divine commandments: “Thou shalt not do this or that” as to 
those that say, “This or that thou mayest do.” Religion gives 
an ideal and a goal such as the righteous the world over can 
approve of. Religion is the best creator and preserver of char- 
acter, and character is a treasure that outweighs even the 
richest possessions of the one who is without it. 

Let a young man add a godly heart to physical health and 
intellectual strength, and he is safe, though a thousand tempta- 
Religion oF au beset him; safe, though a thousand vices 
Steacet y to snare him with their most sensuous pleas- 
Hapa? ures; safe, though a thousand greeds try to lure 
him with their promises of richest gains. 


Ia the Young Woman Safe? 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rassi Jos. Krausxorr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, November 19, 1916. 


Many as were the surprises of the recent Presidential elec- 
tion, the great part taken in it by women was not one of them. 
They but achieved what was expected of them. ie 
To the many political victories they have already Victories. 
won, they have added a number of new trophies. Miss Ran- 
kin, of Montana, has even attained unto the dignity of a seat 
in the House of Congress, and a new word will probably have 
to be added to the English dictionary, that of Congresswoman. 

One cannot but wonder whether the founders of our Na- 
tion and the framers our our Constitution ever dreamed of a 
time coming when woman would play the part pode to 
in the politics of the Nation which she plays to- Steater Ones. 
day, and, in the light of the rapid progress she has made during 
comparatively few years, I doubt whether any of us can dream 
what woman’s position in public life will be a century hence. 
There are times when we cannot but think that what she has 
thus far accomplished is but the prelude of the far greater 
work she is yet to do, that, if the greatest discovery of the nine- 
teenth century was woman’s self-discovery, the greatest of the 
twentieth century may be man’s discovery of the blunders and 
crimes that have marked his fifty centuries of dominance, and 
which the superior moral sway of woman alone can and will 
correct. 

There are, of course, still many who are of the opinion, 
that the old way was the better way, that woman by her vic- 
tories has lost more than she has gained. Woman, 
they claim, is unsuited for the rough work of the any Believe 
world, ill-adapted to battle with man for su-  by,Competing 
premacy in the public arena. God intends her to 
be man’s complement, and not his competitor. Her destiny 
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and duty confine themselves to the sequesteréd quarters of 
home and family, which have not yet received all the benefits 
of her special endowment for that sphere of activity, and as 
long as that legitimate empire is still to be conquered by her, 
she has no right, they declare, to reach out after what is beyond 
her powers, lest, by vainly attempting to obtain the impossible 
or the unsuitable, she loses that which is her own and within 
easy reach. 
But, whether for better or for worse, there can be little 
doubt that woman’s larger privileges and ambitions have come 
f to stay. They are the result not so much of a 
Her Necessity, Paiepa i : 
Not Her desire to compete with man for the bread of life 
or for positions of honor, as of the necessity to 
find for herself a sphere of activity, if obliged to depend on 
herself for a livelihood, if opportunity for wifehood and 
motherhood is denied her, if left in unprovided widowhood 
with a family of dependents, if her father’s or husband’s earn- 
ing power be not sufficient to keep the family comfortably. 
Having been given a mind to think and hands to do, she prefers 
to keep herself rather than to be kept, to lighten the burdens of 
her family rather than to weight them still more by obliging 
its male members to keep her in comparative idleness. 
Her long-striven-for privileges are bound to grow larger. 
Circumstances not of her creation will force her more than ever 
to leave the quiet of home to compete with man 
Slaughter of F F 
Men Calls for in the open market for the bread of life. The 
present world-war has killed or disabled men, in 
the flower of their youth and in the prime of their manhood, by 
the millions. Hundreds of thousands of families, left without 
providers, have none but their women to look to for the means 
of support. With millions of men killed or disabled, who is 
to do the world’s work, if women are not to take the place of 
men in fields, factories, and workshops, in stores, offices, and 
in the professiéns? 
Under conditions such as.the world-war has brought on, 
it would be worse than folly to say: “Woman’s place is ex- 
clusively in the home.” Thousands and tens of 


Slaughter of i . 

Men Lessens thousands of women will never have e chance to 
ances 0 

ape found a home. If the slaughter continues much 


longer, there will scarcely be enough of mar- 
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riageable men left in the countries of the belligerents to make 
it possible for more than one woman out of five to enter into 
wedlock. 

Already people in England are speaking of organizing so- 
cieties for the promotion of marriage between young women 
and crippled soldiers, as an act of patriotism to Pea De 
replenish the population, the government to pay riage and Polyg- 

¢ a amy Advocated. 
a stipend, the matches to be made by clergymen 
and physicians, love to have no part in the selections. An 
Oxonian Indian prince goes so far as to advocate a return to 
polygamy, the allowing to a man of two wives, and more, in 
order to restore the sooner the terrible loss of human lives. 
Germany is talking of appealing to the women to make the 
propagation of the species the dominant purpose of their lives 
for years to come. 

The promoters of these and other schemes are all. reckon- 
ing without the women. They will find that the thinking ones 
among them, and there are many such, will have  ¢.o.nea py 
something to say in a matter that concerns them Women. 
most, and that they will say it emphatically and unmistakably. 
They will spurn loveless marriage. They will refuse to be 
turned, by order of the government, into human breeding ma- 
chines. They will refuse to share a husband with one or more 
wives. They will refuse to make themselves life-long nurses 
of cripples, much as they may pity them, and much as they 
may be willing to aid them. If a love marriage with such as 
are fit for marriage be denied them, they will make their own 
way in life as best they can, using for that purpose all the 
powers of brain and brawn, with which God has endowed them. 

Yet, Ellen Key, the great and outspoken Swedish writer, 
is of the opinion that, while legalized polygamy will not be in- 
troduced, a form of it will nevertheless exist, as it, 

did after the Thirty Years’ War, that, aided by Form pf Polye- 
murderous plague and decimating famine, made {Pitty Years’ 
of Europe even a worse slaughterhouse than the 

present world-war has thus far made. The paucity of men 
and the abundance of women heightened the value of 
eagerness to marry, large numbers of women purchased hus- 
bands at all costs, or readily shared a man with other women 
in a relationship that was unsanctified by the church, and un- 
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permitted by law. And the men, more conscious than ever of 
their worth, finding many women after them, became arrogant 
in their demands of them, tyrannous in their treatment of 
them, inconstant in their affections, unfaithful to their mar- 
riage vows, and a state of domestic relationship ensued that 
proved one of the worst of the sad aftermaths of the Thirty 
Years’ War. And all this was largely because, with the ex- 
ception of the career of a wife or a housedrudge, woman had 
not open to her another field in which to provide for herself. 
In our days, however, thanks to her heroic efforts, she has an 
escape into the trades, industries and professions, where she 
may do the work, which in former days was open only to man. 

While the problem which we are discussing affects prima- 
rily the women of European lands, it has a secondary bearing 

on the women of our own country, a bearing that 
Danger of Rush 5 
of Women to will be keenly felt before very long. No sooner 
Our Country. d 

will the war be over when European women will 
rush to our shores by the thousands, and compete with our 
women for their chance of marriage. Our marriage market, 
already overstocked, will: become yet more congested. We 
ourselves may get into war, which may tend to slaughter thou- 
sands of our marriageable men, and deprive thousands of addi- 
tional women of their chance of marriage. What is to become 
of them? 

Is not this a question deserving of serious consideration? 
What of your daughter? What if in the race of the greater 
Are Our Young “Umber of women after the lesser number of 
Women Safe? men, which is sure to ensue, she should be among 
the outstripped? Is she to become a dependent? Is she to live 
on the earnings of the male members of the family? Is she, 
through excessive devotion to looks and attire, and through 
meretricious display, to force herself upon the attenton of a 
man, win him honorably if she can, or win him, if it must be, 
by luring him from the honorable path, by wrecking the happi- 
ness of another home, a method very common in these days, 
and which accounts in no small degree for the alarming increase 
of divorces? Or is she to be so trained as to be prepared, if 
unchosen, to take her place in the world, and to do the work 
for which head and hand have fitted her? With divorces in- 
creasing three times as fast as our population, with an average 
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of one legal separation in every ten marriages in the United 
States, with extravagances, dissipations, spurning of the re- 
straints of modesty and piety, visible all around us, and that 
threaten a yet darker outlook, is is not time to ask: “Is the 
Young Woman Safe?” 

True, your daughters attend schools, and some of them go 
to college, where they learn sciences and languages and philoso- 
phies and arts and accomplishments, and what 

5 i 4 Different Kind 
not? True, you maintain memberships for them of Training 
in gymnasiums and athletic clubs. True, you ; 
dress them well, and introduce them to what goes under the 
name of “good society.” True, they display chic in dress, and 
grace and manners in behavior. True, they known the latest 
dancing step, and can sing and play the latest popular air. True, 
you manage to get eligible young men to call on them, and to in- 
vite them out, you make it a point to spend summers at resorts 
where they may meet and be met, see or be seen. And all this 
you do for the purpose of making it possible for your daugh- 
ters to make suitable matches. But what, if you fail? What, 
if your means fail? Must it not be clear to parents that, in 
times such as these, a different kind of training must be given 
their daughters than most of them now receive, if, in the race 
with other women for the goal of matrimony, they should 
prove themselves the losers? 

Jezebel, as a king’s daughter and king’s wife, had, no 
doubt, an excellent education, but that education did not save 
her from being the wickedest woman of her time. 

: The Kind of 

Cleopatra, the Egyptian queen, was, no doubt, Training 

at Wins. 
the most attractively dressed woman of her day, 
which attractiveness did not keep her from being the undoer of 
herself and of a number of illustrious men. Messalina, the 
Roman empress, was far renowned for her unsurpassed beauty, 
a beauty, however, that only tended to cause her own ruin, 
and that of a number of others. What the beauty of Rebekah 
was, or the schooling of Rachel, or the attire of Miriam and 
Zipporah and Ruth, or the graces of Cornelia or Penelope or 
Nausicaa, we do not know. But we do know that they pos- 
sessed the art of winning hearts by their domestic virtues, by 
the nobility of their souls, by their skill in handicrafts, by their 
capability of service. 
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There are a lot of things our young women know which 
their grandmothers did not know, but which lack of knowledge 
did not prevent them from being skilled in the 
That Keeps : ‘ 4 B f 3 
Healthful | domestic virtues, from being proficient in helping 
self and in helping others. They never heard of 
tennis courts and golf links, never knew of cosmetics and face 
powder and paints, yet, 1 warrant, they were stronger and 
healthier and rosier than are many of their grandchildren, be- 
cause they did know how to handle the broom and scrubbing 
brush, how to do’ the cooking and washing for the household. 
They probably never heard of the arts and artificialities and im- 
modesties and shams and frauds which young women of our 
day employ to ensnare men, yet managed to get excellent hus- 
bands and to keep them, and to live happily with them. They 
did not attend as many operas, theatres, concerts, receptions, 
dances, parties, games, nor read as many novels, as do young 
women of our day. Yet, busy as they were, they found time 
to go to church, to read their Bible and to say prayers, and 
they returned to their tasks with hearts and souls fuller of 
sunshine and cheer than do many of our young women from 
their rounds of inane, exhausting, costly diversions and dis- 
sipations. 
We read and hear of much social corruption in our day, 
for which women bear a large part of the responsibility. It is 
sad enough that man is so prone to sin, infinitely 
Woman’s Su- ohne : 
perior Powers sadder it is to find woman the abettor. It is sad 
to see a woman, whom God intended to take her 
place at the side of man to lead him upward, use her powers 
for pulling him down. It is sad to see woman’s powers, which 
Emerson declared to be the source of civilization, employed 
for the undermining of the pillars on which society rests. And 
the cause of it may largely be traced to woman not being prop- 
erly trained, to woman being reared with nothing useful to 
do, with nothing to think of except herself, her looks, her attire, 
her entertainments, with nothing to look forward to but mar- 
riage, and to speed its consummation with all her might, and by 
all manner of means, if it does not come readily. That one 
end all things must subserve. In that direction all her in- 
terests must tend. For that purpose all manner ‘of expense 
must be borne, and no end of precious time and opportunity 
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must be wasted. That she has also a brain that might think 
great thoughts, hands that might do great things, that she has 
also a heart and soul, which, if properly trained, might develop 
that modesty, piety, innocence, sweetness, simplicity, guileless- 
ness, that are woman’s richest charms and most precious orna- 
ments, and that attract a man to the marriage altar more readily 
than do all the arts and artifices and extravagances and shams 
and frauds and immodesties, which are being employed and dis- 
played—all this seems to enter the minds of but the fewest of 
parents. 

It is the idle and extravagant woman that is responsible 
that a goodly number of our men continue unmarried. It is 
the woman who makes of herself an advertise- 
men he dr ees ithemillner’ ‘ew- The Kind of 
cates thinking men retail irom Beate 

’ Marriage. 

marriage. It. is the woman who must be on a 

constant go from pleasure to pleasure, from excitement to ex- 
citement, from extravagance to extravagance, that makes a 
man shrink from the thought of marriage. It is the woman 
who makes vulgar display of what modesty and decency require 
to be concealed, that disgusts respectable men. It is the woman 
who exists solely to be kept, who is wholly ignorant of what it 
means to be a helpmate to man, that makes a man prefer single 
blessedness to wedded misery. It is the woman who is a 
stranger to the House of God, who mocks at religion and sneers 
at religious people, on whose lips the word of prayer has died, 
whose tongue instead indulges in ribald jest, that makes a man 
even with but little religion shrink from linking himself to a 
soulless wife, and from having for his children a godless 
mother. 

It is the woman who fits herself to take her place in the 
world and do her share of the world’s work, who prepares her- 
self, in the event of marriage, and of reverses 

: cyt WS - The Kind of 
overtaking her husband, to struggle at his side till Wonan That, 
adversity change to prosperity, it is the woman \ 
who refuses to make a clothes-rack of her body, and a snare and 
temptation of her womanly charms, who is too busy with useful 
things to have time for inanities and frivolities of present-day 
society, to whom the House of God is as attractive as the opera 
house or ball room, on whose tongue prayer and hymn are more 
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familiar than the latest rag-time song, who feels as much the 
need of spiritual communion with God as of social intercourse 
with her dear ones and friends—it is that kind of a young 
woman who oftenest attracts a worthy young man and wins his 
respect, and his respect quickens into love, and his love ripens 
into happy marriage. 
No young woman is safe who does not realize that she 
is living in a century in which marriage is no longer the ex- 
clusive goal of every woman’s life. 
When Isa g 
Young Woman No young woman is safe who does not real- 
Not Safe? > dns 

ize that altered conditions compel her to follow 
a mode of life different, in many respects, from that which 
women pursued in former times. 

No young woman is safe who is not so trained that, if 
obliged to enter a public arena, she may labor side by side with 
man without sacrificing any of the sweetness and charm and 
purity of her womanliness. 

No young woman is safe who has not a full understanding 
of the powers of her sex for self-direction and self-care, and for 
the ennoblement of the other sex, a full comprehension of the 
great victories woman has already won, and an exalted. vision 
of the yet greater victories she is still to win, for the redemption 
of society, for making impossible in the future such cruelties 
and outrages as are being perpetrated in the present world-war. 

No young woman is safe who does not know and feel deep 
within her heart that God is her strongest shield and guide, that 
under His protection, and in obedience to His law, she has 
nothing to fear, that, spiritualized by religion, she is stronger 
than the strongest man, that, hallowed by the aureole of virtue 
and piety, she may erect a sanctuary wherever she may be, in 
the home, store, or office, in field, factory, or workshop. 
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When Churches Will be at Peace. - 


A. Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rass Jos. Krausxopr, D.D. 


November 26, 1916. 


At four o’clock, this afternoon, I shall preach in a Presby- 
terian Church, at Atlantic City, N. J., at a service arranged by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 

Christian and 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, of that city, Jow Worship: 
and before a congregation that will be com- 
posed of Jews and non-Jews. Seated on the pulpit platform 
with me will be clergymen of different denominations, each of 
whom will assist in leading the congregation in the worship 
of God. A similar service, under the same auspices, was held, 
a year ago, in one of the synagogues of that city; and another 
one, a year earlier, in a church. I am assured by some of 
those who attended the former services that all seemed deeply 
impressed. Alike they worshipped the same God. Alike the 
ministers declared right-doing to be the highest expression of 
religion. Alike they carried away with them feelings of closer 
kinship and of deeper humanity than they had brought with 
them into/those union services. 

Well may we rejoice and give thanks that we have lived 
to see Christians worshipping at the side of Jews in a syna- 
gogue, and Jews, at a church, at the side of 
Christians. A century ago such happening, if at Would Have 


Brought Punish- 


i i ment in 
all possible, would have brought consternation emi pays, 


into both camps. Two centuries back it would 


have exposed both to bitter persecution. Four centuries back 


one who would have but suggested it would have suffered for 
his daring in the torture chamber and at the stake. 
Thank God that people who are professing religion are 
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becoming religious, that Christians are beginning to live the 
oN life of their founder, and Jews are beginning to 
Religionists A is . 
Bene follow the teachings of their lawgivers and 
prophets, that both parties are beginning to un- _ 
derstand that such teachings as “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” “Do as thou wouldst be done by,” have not been placed 
into the Old Testament or the New to be mouthed in pulpits 
or to be mumbled in pews, but to be practiced in our daily 
lives, in our relationship with our fellowmen, be their creed 
or race or nationality what it may. 

Allowance must be made for religious contentions and 
persecutions in the past. Knowledge had not sufficiently ad- 

vanced for a general comprehension of the true 
profession and nature and purpose of religion. Men recognized 
be de ia no contradiction when profession in the House 

of God did not square with practice in life, when 
piety on the Sabbath Day gave way to godlessness on every 
other day of the week, when they who were loudest in their 
.Amens proved themselves the bitterest of Hamans in their 
treatment of followers of other faiths. 

But, no allowance can be made in our day when the veriest 
tyro may know that deed is society’s greatest concern, and not 
Ae creed, that no creed can be wrong whose fruit- 
Cred 50 ih deers noble deed. Creeds differ because minds 

differ. A God capable of creating the minds of men 
could easily have made them to believe alike, if such a scheme 
had fitted into His plan of creation. He wants man to search, 
and through searching rise to the heights of knowledge. As 
long as principles are right, what matters it if opinions differ? 
Can moral excellence be other than moral excellence, whether 
possessed by Mohamedan, Christian, or Jew? As the planets, 
though differing in size and orbits, revolve around their com- 
mon central sun, so do creeds revolve around the same God, 
no matter how wide the difference between them. The Mo- 
hamedan dragoman, who, a few years ago, guided me through 
the ruins of ancient Egypt, was more of a philosopher than is 
many a theologian I know, when, in a conversation with him 
on the‘differences of religion, he remarked: “Heaven is large, 
and the gates are many, and entrance is barred to none.” If 
that be Mohamedan teaching, it is not inferior to that of the 
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ancient Rabbis, who declared that “the righteous of all 
people will enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” If a Day of 
Judgment there shall be, God will not ask what creed we 
professed, what church we attended, what prayerbook we 
used, what ceremony we observed, but what good deeds we 
performed. On that day we shall find that an ounce of inter- 
denominational peace and good-will is worth a ton of theology. 

Too long have church differences been allowed to sepa- 
rate man from man. “Decalogue, not Dogma.’ must be the 
church slogan of the future. In a world sadly 
in need of religion, churches err grievously Dorma wna. 

f Be Slogan. 

when they stand apart and quarrel with each 

other about petty differences, when they ought to unite their 
forces, and present a common front to the common foe. Lit- 
tle wonder that nearly the whole world is engaged in cruel 
war at the present time. Did not churches set them the ex- 
ample of how not to live together in peace? Did not churches 
teach them how to hate and persecute and massacre? Did 
not the churches teach each to think itself superior to all 
others, and, therefore, entitled to more than all others, and 
to force its creeds upon others? Did not churches send out 
armies to conquer souls even as nations sent theirs to con- 
quer lands? When churches shall have learned to love one 
another, to promote one another’s good, to toil side by side 
for the common weal of all, irrespective of denominational 
or natoinal or racial ties, it will not be long before peace will 
dwell among all the nations, and good-will in the hearts of all 
men. 

We are accustomed to think of such a service as that of 
this afternoon as undenominational, and to speak of the rep- 
resentatives of the different creeds and peoples 

* Bi kay Pe 5 Misunderstand- 
present as not being our coreligionists. With ee ere 9 % 
most of us, be we Jews or Non-Jews, the term ‘ 
“coreligionist” means a race-relationship, or a creed-relation- 
ship, rather than a God-relationship. If we be Jews, we apply 
the term solely to Jews, and thus often call one a coreligionist 
who has no religion at all, and refuse to include under that 
term one who, though not of Jewish birth, believes in the God 
in whom we believe, and subscribes to the moral law to which 
we subscribe. If we be Christians, we exclude from that term 
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all those who, though believing in God and His moral law, dis- 
believe in this or that Christological dogma. 

My conception of coreligionist is broader than this. It 
includes all who, in the faith of God, believe in the right, and 
pursue it with all their might, no matter what their ancestry, 
no matter what their sectarian creed, or who their mediator, 
or how long or short their confession of faith, or whether 
they pray in Hebrew or Greek or Latin or Arabic or Eng- 
lish, or in no language at all. It stamps as of one 
denomination every conscientious follower of every civilized 
religion, whether he names it Christianity or Mohamedanism, 
Buddhism or Judaism. It regards the differences between 
them as of minor importance, as but of form or ceremony, 
as ‘but speculations concerning the inscrutable nature of God, 
and the unknowable Hereafter, or as to who was God’s chosen 
messenger, whether Moses or Jesus or Mohamed, Buddha or 
Krishna or Confucius. 

Would to God such a conception of religion had obtained 
centuries ago! Rivers of blood would not have been shed. 
Lea The Inquisition with its unspeakable horrors 
Persesution. would never have blighted Europe, and retarded 
the world’s progress for many dark centuries. Such truly 
religious men as John Huss, Jerome of Prague, Savanarola, 
Giordano Bruno, Bishop Latimer, Michael Servetus, and hun- 
dreds of others, equally great and good, would never have had 
to pay with their lives for the sincerity of their faith. Count- 
less thousands of human beings would never have been mas- 
sacred, expelled, expatriated, outlawed, persecuted, ostra- 
cized, because, though worshipping the same God, and obeying 
the same moral law, they held different ideas as to the nature 
of God, and observed a different ceremonial in the worship of 
Him. ; 

Even in our day, there is still too much confounding of 
theology with religion, of ceremony with morality. There are 
Religion sti PeOPle who, because they observe certain rites 
Misunderstood. and forms, think themselves religious, yet pos- 
sess little religion and less morality; there are those who have 
little theology and less ceremony, and yet have God constantly 
in their hearts, and their tongues and hands never tire of 
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kind words and good deeds. There are people who belong to 
other denominations, and are more God-fearing and law- 
abiding than are some of those who belong to ours. There 
are even people who belong to no church at all, who profess 
no creed, observe no rites and ceremonies, and yet are more 
truly our coreligionists than are those who do not fail even in 
the smallest minutia of the ceremonial. 

Whoever blesses mankind is my: coreligionist; whoever 
curses it possesses not even a spark of religion, even if it be 
a Bishop Cyril or a Grand Inquisitor Torque- yyois 
mada, even if the church canonize him as a_ ©oreligionist? 
saint. A Florence Nightingale, a Clara Barton, a John How- 
ard, an Abraham Lincoln, a William Lloyd Garrison, a Lucre- 
tion Mott, a Booker T. Washington, all these are coreligionists 
of mine, even though they never saw the inside of a synagogue, 
even if they had never crossed the threshold of any other 
church. A Spinoza is a coreligionist of mine, and not those 
misguided brethren of his, whose fanaticism hounded him out 
of the synagogue, because his God-conception and his ideas 
respecting religious ceremonies differed from theirs. 

I know of few greater blunders than that of classifying 
as coreligionists those who believe alike, instead of those who 
blessedly act alike. What a redistribution of ee 
church-membership there would be, if men were pee Bret) 
obilged to group themselves according to deed, 
and not according to creed! How empty some of the churches 
would be! And how full some of them would be with the 
most varied kind of peoples were the conception that God is 
present in every Sanctuary to find deep lodgement in the 
hearts of men! I have been in Hindu, Shinto, and Buddhistic 
Temples, in Mohamedan Mosques, in Chinese Joss Houses, 
in Catholic Cathedrals, Protestant Abbies, Mormon Taber- 
nacle, and in each of them have I stood in the presence of 
God. No matter where I travel, when the Sabbath comes, and 
there is a House of God about, I wend my way thither, and 
my spirit worships within it, without regard to the creed that 
is professed therein. 

Many years ago, upon arriving for services at the.Syna- 
gogue one Saturday morning, I was greeted by the sexton 
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with the remark: “Had you come a little earlier you would 
have seen a strange sight. A little Irish woman, with market 
basket on her arm, had entered the Synagogue, had walked 
up its centre aisle toward the pulpit, had knelt down in front 
of it, and had begun saying her prayers. Walking up to her,” 
the sexton continued, “I said: ‘My dear woman, you are in the 
wrong place. This is a Synagogue, and not a Catholic 
Church,’ to which, after looking about her for a little while, 
she replied: ‘Sure, God is here too.’ ” 

Profoundly touched by her remark, as quoted to me, I 
said I wished I had come a few minutes earlier, so that 1 might 
have had the pleasure of shaking her hand. For I recognized 
more wisdom in those few words of hers than I had gotten 
out of many a volume of learned lore. 

Contrast this little incident with my experience in the City 
of Moskow, Russia, where I saw the great seal of the Czar of 
Russia attached to the door of an almost completed Syna- 
gogue, forbidding it to be opened for services because, when 
nearing completion, it was observed that its architecture was 
like unto that of the Greek-Catholic Churches of that country, 
and that officers of the Holy Church of Russia feared that 
some ignorant peasants, coming into town, might take the 
Synagogue for a Greek-Catholic Church, and enter it for wor- 
ship. Think of the calamity that would have befallen the great 
empire of Russia, if a member of the Greek-Catholic Church 
had committed so great a crime as offering a prayer unto God 
within a Synagogue. 

Some time ago, a Jewess expressed to me her regret in 
not being able to attend many of the services at my Temple; 
she is obliged to work on Saturday forenoons, she said, and 
Sunday mornings find her busy with domestc duties; if there 
were Sunday evening services, she said, she could attend them. 
I advised her to attend Dr. Conwell’s church, located near her 
home. “But Dr. Conwell is a Christian,” she said, mani- 
festly much surprised. ‘It is because he is a Christian, a good 
Christian, that I recommend his services to you,” I replied. 
The essence of Christianity lies in the ethical teachings 

‘of Jesus, and these are the teachings of Moses and the 
Prophets and the Rabbis. Did not Jesus himself, according to 
the Gospel of St. Mark, when asked which were the chief 
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commandments, state, in reply, the words of the Old Testa- 
ment, that constitute to/this day the Jew’s Confession of Faith: 
“Hear, O Israel, Jehovah is our God, Jehovah is One. And 
thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart and soul and might, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” And I have been told that Dr. - 
Conwell has advised some of his people to attend my services, 
even as I have advised some of mine to attend his, and that, 
as I had called him a good Jew, he has called me a good Chris- 
tian. This cordial relationship recalls the celebrated scene 
in Lessing’s classic play “Nathan, the Wise,” in which the 
Christian knight, overcome by the revelations of the moral 
excellence of Nathan, the Jew, grasps the latter’s hand, and 
exclaims: “Nathan, thou art a Christian, by God, thou art a 
Christian!’ To which the Jew feelingly replies: “That which 
makes me a Christian in thine eyes, makes thee a Jew in mine!” 

An old parable tells us that, once upon a time, a portion 
of a high, old wall, that had long separated two gardens, top- 
pled over, and that a number of splendid conse- 
quences resulted. First, the sun was able to shed Feed t 
more light into both gardens, and the flowers Down oepi 
grew faster, and bloomed more beautifully. Then, 
the fragrance was borne across the breach, and both gardens 
became the sweeter. “What a pity that the piece of wall 
had not fallen before,” said the flowers. Next, the shrubs 
looked over at one another, and got into friendly talk, and 
agreed that it would have been pleasanter for both, if that 
piece of dividing wall had fallen before. Then, the flowers and 
shrubs of each garden discovered, that members of their own 
families had been living on the other side, and had prospered 
there as much as they would have if they had kept with their 
own. And, finally, counting up the many benefits that had 
accrued from the toppling over of but a part of the dividing 
wall, they concluded to remove it entirely, and both the gar- 
dens blossomed and flowered the more beautifully for the re- 
moval of what had all too long kept them apart. 

The moral of the parable is plain. There is need of a 
breaking down of the dividing walls between churches, that 
prevent the beauty and truth of the one from being known and 
felt by the other, that keeps each from knowing that the other 
is better than has been believed of it. 
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And once the dividing walls between the churches ‘shall be 
down, the friendly look and feeling will extend even to those 
who have placed themselves beyond denomina- 
aula Rena tional lines. It will then be discovered that a man 
ahought Even ~ may have a religion, and yet not have a church. 

Theodore Parker, called upon, one day, to offici- 
ate at.a funeral of one who had been regarded an unbeliever, 
made use of these noble words in his prayer: “O God, though 
this man knew Thee not, yet kept he Thy law.” Voltaire was 
certainly no churchman, but what man labored harder and 
more successfully than he in the unmasking of hypocrisy, in 
the dethronement of injustice, in the defense and vindication 
of the innocently condemned? Every seeker of knowledge and 
of truth, every champion of right and enemy of evil, is a re- 
ligious man, no matter how loudly he may deny being a re- 
ligionist. Some are seekers of God and of the ideal church 
without their knowing it. Prof. Huxley said one day: “I can 
conceive the existence of an Established Church which would 
be a blessing to the community, a church in which, week by 
week,’ services would be devoted, not to the iteration of ab- 
stract propositions in theology, but to the setting before men’s 
minds an ideal of true, just, and pure living; a place in which 
those who are weary of the burdens of daily cares would find 
a moment’s rest in the contemplation of the higher life which 
is ‘possible for all, though attained by few; a place in which 
the man of strife and of business would have time to think 
how small after all are the rewards he covets, compared with 
peace and charity. Depend upon it, if such a church existed, 
no one would seek to disestablish it.” 

And when Huxley died the warden of Merton College, 
Oxford, who knew him well, declared that whatever were the 
denials of his lips, his heart confirmed the truths of religion. 

.The breaking down of dividing walls between churches 
will:reveal also'that there are far too many denominations with 

notenough of difference between them to war- 
Evils of ; ore ° : rec : 
Denomina->. © rant their standing apart, that this splitting up 
ie agen ; 

into needless sects means a deplorable waste of 
energy and money, which are needed elsewhere for far better 
work, that this frittering away of strength, impoverishes ‘each 
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financially, intellectually, spiritually, makes, of not a few, beg- 
garly institutions, ill-equipped, ill-housed, ill-ministered,. ill- 
officered, ill-fitted to do their legitimate work in helping to 
route a world of evil, and to usher in, instead, the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. So pitiable are often the consequences of 
this splitting up into scores of sects, that the different churches, 
in the interest of mere self-preservation, enter into the keenest 
struggles, and bitterest rivalries, among themselves, when they 
should unite their forces, and give battle to the common enemy. 
Is it a wonder that a condition such as this should frequently 
invite the contempt of thinking people, instead of their respect 
and support? And some of the differences between them are 
so petty that they remind one of the quarrel between the Big- 
endians and Smaill-endians of the Lilliputians, of which we 
read the “Gulliver’s Travels’: ‘The Big-endians of Lilliput 
made it a point of orthodoxy to crack their eggs at the big 
end; but were considered heretics for so doing by the Smail- 
endians, who insisted that eggs ought to be broken at the small 
end.” We are not surprised to read that, when a certain 
Indian Chief was asked whether he would not like to see 
a church established in the reservation, he replied: “No, no, 
don’t put up a church. No sooner would the Catholics estab- 
lish theirs, when the Protestants would insist on having one of 
‘theirs established. And if that right would be given to the 
Episcopalians, the Presbyterians would demand an equal right, 
and so would the Baptists and Methodists and Congregation- 
alists, and whatever else their names may be. We live in 
peace now, and we want to continue to live in peace. There- 
fore, keep the churches far from us!” 

It is said of Edison that, gazing one day upon the heaving 
and dashing and billowing of the ocean waves, he remarked: 
“Oh, that so much force should go to waste.  paisons 
Some day, however, man will chain all that, and Prophecy. 
that will be the millenium of electricity.” 

Even so, when observing the present-day waste of force, 
due to the deplorable denominationalism of our churches, and 
when thinking of the great good it could accom- eee Ay 
plish if conserved and wisely used, we may say: Fulfliment 
“Some day, the church will awaken to a consci- ‘ 
ousness of its power and possibility, to a recognition of the 
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work for the redemption of society that must be done, and 
which it can do best.’’ When that day will come, the church 
will have no time to bother about theological quibbles and 
ecclesiastical sophistries and hair-splittings. It will relegate 
the petty differences to the subordinate positions to which 
they belong, and put to the fore those great and eternal prin- 
ciples which all denominations hold in common, namely, Love 
of the Common God, and of the Common Good. On that 
day there will be Peace and Good Will among the churches. 
On that day there will be Peace and Good Will among the 
nations of the earth. 
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Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
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work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
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approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
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my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.’ 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. e 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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A Discoursz, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 


By Razsr Jos. Krausxopr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, December 3, 1916. 


At a small social gathering, some years ago, the conversa- 
tion turned to a wedding at which J was to officiate. One of 
those present said to me: ‘You will meet among 

M der- Wonderful! 
7 nderfully 
guests from out of town, Mr. ote, wonk oe encores 
fully successful man, a man whom I. knew intt- 


mately years ago when he was very poor, but one of the noblest 
young men I[ then knew.” 

There was no difficulty in singling out, at the wedding, 
this “wonderfully successful man.” Even if he had not man- 
aged to keep himself conspicuously at the front, the many wor- 
shipping satellites about him would have easily pointed him 
out. He took little notice of my introduction to him. Of 
course, I was only a preacher, and what is a preacher in these 
days, to “a wonderfully successful man”? 

At the wedding dinner I was assigned a seat next to this 
worshipped member of the family. A few minutes conversa- 
tion and observation sufficed to assure me that 
his “wonderful success” had rid him of the 
nobility of his earlier years, of which I had been told. He 
was arrogant, surly, ill-mannered, and vulgar. He fairly 
smelled of money and conceit. His conversational power was 
very limited, and the little there was of it centered mostly in 
himself, in his wealth, his enterprises, his investments, his 


Disappointed 
in Him. 
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shrewdness, his contempt for “them fellers that are up in the 
air.’ His grammar was atrocious, and his vocabulary 
abounded in the use of the words “I” and “me.” Several 
times I tried to turn the conversation to channels other than 
that of money-making, but it did not stay there long, he was 
soon back at his favorite theme: his enterprises, his invest- 
ments, his possessions, his pride in being a self-made man. I 
was glad to hear him claim credit for being “self-made,” for 
it relieved God of a great responsibility. 

Upon my asking him whether he was interested in any 
of the congregations and charities of his city, he answered 
A Man Without With an emphatic no. I spoke to him of the in- 
Heart and Soul. terest in such matters in our city by such busi- 
ness men as John Wanamaker, Francis B. Reeves, and 
George C. Thomas, the former probably the greatest and 
busiest merchant in the world, the latter two heads of two of 
the most important banks in the United States, yet each of 
the three men a devoted Sunday School Superintendent, and 
a powerful aid to his pastor, each as faithful in his duties to 
his church as to his business interest, and as conscientious in 
the discharge of his duties toward his country, as of those 
toward his family. The ‘wonderfully successful man,” how- 
ever, replied that he was too busy for such matters, that he 
worked harder than any man in ins employ, that he had not 
had a real vacation in years. 

Pointing to one of the guests, he proceeded to tell me 
that that man and he had started life together, but that the 
es 1 other man amounted to little because he both- 
Considered ered himself about a lot of things that are not 

business, such as congregations, societies, elec- 
tions, meetings, reading circles, and other such - foolishness, 
and the result is he is a “downright failure.” “It all depends,” 
said I, “on what constitutes ‘failure.’ If by it you understand 
that he has not made heaps of money, he is a ‘failure.’ But, 
if we consider the good name he enjoys, the efficient service 
he renders to a number of noble causes, the many. friends he 
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has made, the happiness he has secured his family and him- 
self, the comfort and inspiration he gets out of his participa- 
tion in the higher interests of life, the splendid stock of 
knowledge he has acquired through his reading, and attendance 
upon divine services and lectures, and association with intelli- 
gent people, if we consider all this, we cannot but regard him 
one of the most successful of men.” 

i would have liked to have had added the words: “I 
consider him a far more successful man than you are Mr. 
for, while you have made heaps of money, yore successful 
you have paid a very dear price for it. Your 7 #e 
heart and soul and body and mind are diseased. For the sake | 
of possessing more than you can ever spend, you have sacri- 
ficed all that makes life truly worth its living. You have paid | 
manhood for moneyhood, and got terribly cheated, despite | 
your vaunted shrewdness. The world in which you move may | 
vote you a ‘wonderfully successful man.’ I regard you a 
miserable failure.” 

I do not flatter myself that I would have convinced him 
if I had said all this; 1 might not even have offended him. He 
might have treated me to one of his characteristic sneers, ac- 
companied by the remark that I was as big a fool and failure 
as was that other man of whom he had spoken. 

Some time later, I was informed of certain happenings 
in some of his enterprises, of certain crookedness in his busi- 
ness, and scandals in his family, which but con- guinea be 
firmed my belief that, notwithstanding his being S¥cces* 
regarded “a wonderfully successful man,” success has ruined 
his life. If what I had been told of the nobility of his early 
years was true, then had he every reason to go on his knees 
and pray to God to rid him of his wealth, and to give him back 
the noble heart, the aspiring soul, the open mind, the kindly 
disposition, the generous nature, the love of religion, the joy 

of living, that were his when he was young. 

And such ought to be the prayer of a number of other 
“successful” men and women whom I know, whose success 


—" 
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has but meant the ruin of their former moral excellence and 
happiness. 

Great is success, and greatly is it to be striven for, for 

to it we owe much that is great and good and beautiful in this 

world. And great is wealth, and highly is it to 


Success to Be = be prized, for to it we owe much of our civil- 
Striven for, and 


Wealth to Be 


bee: ization, our schools, churches, arts, sciences, 


literatures, and many of the other things that 
make life beautiful and happy. 

I have little patience with decriers of wealth. They are 
composed, for the most part, of those who have little knack 
for acquiring it, or for keeping it, even if they acquired it, or 
of using it wisely even if they kept it. The word “weal,” from 
which the word “wealth” is derived, clearly indicates its 
origin and purpose. It constitutes the basis of the common 
weal. It stands for food, clothes, employment, education, 
home, society, government, in short, it is one of the main stays 
of civilization. With all the abuses of wealth, its uses are so 
much greater that only the wilfully blind and the hopelessly 
stupid can fail to see what would become of society were its 
wealth-producers suppressed. 

It is stupid to attach taint to all wealth, to regard every 
rich man as an evil man. There is either envy or viciousness, 

i or both, in such an attitude. Consciously or un- 
Stupid to Attach , 2 ° 
Tain‘ to All unconsciously, nearly every bread winner is try- 

ing to accumulate wealth. It constitutes the 
most engrossing of human efforts. It is part of our instinct 
of self-preservation, and that some succeed better in it than 
others, and some not at all, seems to be part of a divine plan 
that is determined that human society shall possess a diversity 
of talents to assure it a diversity of achievements, | 
And a yet greater stupidity than the condemnation of 
wealth is the laudation of poverty. They know little of what 
More Stupiato they speak who make scoundrelism the at- 
Laud Poverty. tribute of the rich, and saintliness that of the 
poor. The church that praised mendicancy the loudest was 
the church that amassed the largest wealth, and not always by 
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righteous means. There is a poverty that is a curse, and that 
has never been anything else than a curse. There is a poverty 
that stands for ignorance and vice and crime. There is a pov- 
erty that converts the whole life into a perpetual grind for the 
barest necessities of life. There is a poverty that condemns its 
responsible or irresponsible victims to a life-sentence in tene- 
ments or hovels, within ghettos or slums. There is a poverty 
that ages life before it is young, that makes it decrepit before 
it is old, that makes of virtue a merchandise, and of beggary 
_ a profession. Abject poverty is an evil, and few are they 
who, when in a normal state, do not exert their utmost to 
emancipate themselves from its thraldom, recognizing instinct- 
ively that, as little as civilized existence is possible in the frigid 
zone so little is a normal condition of life sustainable un- 
der environments of constant and dire need. Have not school 
and church, and the other uplifting agencies of society, for 
their chief object the raising of man above want and misery, 
the placing him securely where he may be safe against the 
snares and temptations which extreme poverty begets? 
Poverty being an evil to be avoided, and wealth a blessing 
to be sought, why do we meet so frequently with condemnation 
of the latter, and not infrequently with praises 
of the former? [Ill-will against wealth is prob- okat hte 
ably as old as wealth itself. Go as far back as Vie 
we may, in whatever ancient literature extant, we are sure to 
find wealth and its possessors in ill-repute. The Bible is full 
of it, and the New Testament yet more than the old, for ac- 
cording to it, “It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Five hundred years earlier than the New Testament 
_ times, the poet Anacreon launched a curse on him who first 
found the ore of gold, and on him who first coined it, for, said 
he, “gold begets strife in families, separates friends, creates 
war, corrupts morals.’ And the long stretch of time, from 
those ancient days to ours, has not succeeded in lessening the 
hatred against the wealthy classes. One needs but to hear 
speeches delivered by labor leaders or read papers published by 
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the laboring people to be convinced of the bitterness of feeling 
that possesses the masses against men of wealth. 

The trouble lies not in wealth, but in the abuse of it. Men 
acquire it who do not know how to use it. Like the “wonder- 
eee fully successful” wedding guest, of whom I 
Bhd ot la spoke, there are men who are of excellent char- 
acter as long as they are at the bottom of the ladder, men of 
honor and integrity, men helpful in every noble cause. But 
no sooner do they begin to climb when the glitter of gold ahead 
of them diseases their minds. They begin to strip themselves 
of their one-time splendid qualities so that, being less encum- 
bered, they might reach the dizzy heights of fortune the 
speedier and easier. They promise themselves and others to 
do a world of good with their money, once they shall have 
acquired it. They get the money, but forget the promise. It 
frequently happens that, when appealing for financial aid for 
some good cause, people of small means come to me, and say, 
“Oh, Doctor, if I only had the money, you would not have to 
ask twice.” Those who have the money rarely make such a 
proffer of aid. No doubt, when they were poor they made 
similar remarks when listening to appeals. But now that 
they have the money their contracted hearts do no longer 
prompt them to speak as they did when heart was large and 
purse small. The more they have the less do they want to part 
with any of it, and to satisfy that insatiable greed of gold, not 
a few sacrifice every sense of honor and honesty and thought- 
fulness and helpfulness they once possessed. They have met 
with what the world calls success, but their nobler selves have 
been ruined by that success. 

Instead of condemnation, many of these would have our 
pity were we to know the full extent of their ruin, the cankers 
When Wealth that gnaw deep within, and eat out the joy of 
Is a Curse. life, the skeletons grinning in the closets of pala- 
tial mansions, the sorrows hidden beneath tinsel and_- glitter, 
the miserable shams and substitutes and make-believes that 
take the place of one-time genuine character and happiness. I 
know some of them, and I knew them before they were spoken 
of as “wonderfully successful men.” 
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These are the ones of whom Henry Ward Beecher 


said: “You can see what God thinks of money by the class )) 


of people he gives it to.” These are the ones of whom some 
other preacher said: “The angels hold their noses when 
they look down upon them, and the devil, when he comes 


to take them, brings with him his dirtiest broom where- — 


with to sweep them into his garbage can, not wishing to 
soil his hands on them.” 

Such a characterization of some of them seems justifi- 
able by experiences of mine. I have seen them turning white 
when seeing me entering their offices, fearing to be asked for 
a contribution to some charity. I have seen them’sneak out 
of the rear door when seeing me enter the front door. I 
recall a wealthy man asking me to his private office, and 
telling me a long story of his many losses, only to be told later 
by his bookkeeper that that miser’s sales and profits had 
never been so large, and that the story he told me was the 
one he tells all who call on him for aid. I recall a wealthy 
man, on whom I called for a contribution for the Kishineff 
sufferers, flinging a five-dollar-bill at me, as he might fling 
a bone to a dog, which bill, however, I handed him back, 
substituting for it a five-dollar-bill of my own, saying that 
I can better afford to give an additional five-dollar-bill my- 
self than to accept his in the manner in which he proffered 
it. I recall one who refused to give a subscription to an 
educational institution, saying that he did not believe in 
poor people being educated, that he made his way in the 
world without aid from others. And yet, every step of his 
success was made possible by the education of other men. 
I recall a man who, when approached for aid for the benefit 
of the Johnstown flood sufferers, said to the Committee, 
who waited on him, that he had anticipated their coming by 
sending his contribution direct to the committee at Johns- 
town, which statement, upon investigation, proved a false- 
hood. ' 

No matter how great their success I would not ex- 
change their lot for mine. And, for all I know, they them- 
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selves would, if they could, eagerly exchange their present 
load for the comparative ease that then was theirs. Small 
as their means were then, they had ample time for self and 
family, for relatives and friends, for religion and culture, 
for associations that brought happiness to others and them- 
selves. But now they have nothing, nothing but money, 
and the curse that attaches to those people who ceaselessly 
slave to make more and more money the more they have. 
Forgetting that wealth is but a means toward an end, they 
make the slaving for it an end in itself, never enjoying 
aught of their accumulation, evincing their ownership of it 
only in the responsibility they have to guard it and to bear 
its burden, bearing toward it no other relationship than that 
of the camel towards the treasure on its back, or that of a 
sentinel who stands guard over some treasure not his own. 
I have read of a man who paid a miser a shilling for the 
privilege of seeing his pile of gold, and who, after he had seen 
it, remarked: “‘Now, I am richer than he, for he 
Tonstone can do no more with his gold than see it, he has 
Tnscriptions. not the heart to enjoy it or to cause others to 
enjoy it, and, besides, he is under constant dread of his being 
robbed of it.” How much some of these “poor rich men” re- 
mind one of the fate of the mythological Tantalus, standing 
up to his chin in water, and yet dying of thirst, or of a fly 
caught in a pot of honey, and perishing there because unable 
to extricate itself. That sort of wealth in that sort of hands 
can exclude but one thing, and that is poverty, but it opens 
the door to a lot of other poverties that are far worse than 
money-poverty: poverty of heart, poverty of soul, poverty of 
culture, poverty of friendship, poverty of God, poverty of hap- 
piness. That sort of men live poor that they may die rich, 
stint that their heirs may spend. Their goods may be seen 
everywhere, their good, nowhere. A most fitting inscription 
on their tombstone might be: Lived like a Beggar; Died a 
Millionaire, or A Millionaire, but a Bankrupt, or Sacrificed . 
Manhhod for Moneyhood, or Ruined by Success. 
There is yet another class of “wonderfully successful 
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men,” whose mode of life is the very opposite of the one I have 
described, the result of which, however, is about 

the same. It is the class of men who, making a erica) da 
lot of money, or inheriting it, know of no other mae re 
outlet for it than squandering it on themselves. Having made 
it all themselves, or having inherited it, who has a better right, 
they ask, than themselves to spend it as they please? Being 
ignorant of sociological economics, they do not understand 
that, but for the co-operation of their fellowmen, but for the 
protection afforded by society, the fortune could not have been 
built up, nor could it have been held secure, nor could it have 
been transmitted safely, that if other people had not furnished 
the raw material, and had not made the goods, and had not 
bought them, there would not have been goods to buy and sell 
and to make profits on. There is no recognition of the great 
economic truth that, since other people have helped to create 
the fortune, they are entitled to a just share of the benefits it 
can dispense, such as the promotion of education, the relief of 
the sick and poor, the strengthening of the work of religion 
that greatly helps to make possible the security and prosperity 
of society. . 

The spending of the money on themselves becomes as 
much of a disease with them as is the miserly keeping of it 
of the others. Extravagance exceeds extrava- iene 
gance, waste follows upon waste. Most out- Sy oe 
landish means are resorted to to create new ex- 
citements and new appetites. Some of our rich women spend 
one-third of their time on having their dresses made; another 
third, in displaying them; and the last third in thinking of new 
dresses to be made. In the meantime, their eyes continue 
blind to the wretched poor who have scarcely rags with which 
to cover their nakedness, and their ears continue deaf to the 
appeals for help raised by those who may have had a part 
in building the selfishly used fortunes. Dinner parties are got- 
ten up, each course of which is eaten at a different restaurant 
or hotel. Theatre parties are gotten up that necessitate the 
guests to travel to another city to see, at a large expense, a 
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play that may be seen later far more comfortably at home. 
There is a feverish unrest, a mad rivalry in extravagance, dis- 
sipations, and exhaustion. Even the most lavishly furnished 
homes become but half-way stations. Unrest turns certain of 
our rich society folks into birds of passage, and keeps them 
almost constantly on the wing. Journeys to seaside and moun- 
tain resorts, Florida, California, Europe, the Orient, take their 
turn in regular succession, not for rest nor comfort nor hap- 
piness, but for rivalry and discontent and exhaustion. Verily, 
there is no rest for rich folks such as these. 
Neither is there health. Restless greed, breathless toil, 
ceaseless anxiety, on the one side, in the accumulation of 
wealth ; on the other side, ceaseless exhaustion in 
Results in ; . p ; 
Physical the spending of it, exact their tribute from the 
rich. Go to health resorts, enter private hospi- 
tals and sanitariums, note the mental break-downs among the 
men, and the physical wreckages among the women, and the 
feebleness and degeneracy among their children, and you will 
no longer envy the “wonderful successes” of some of our rich. 
Need I speak of their moral ill-health? Where do we 
find the largest amount of marital infidelities, and divorces? 
Andin Moral mong those who have more money than brains 
ee ose and character, more time than they know how 
to use wisely, who are in constant search of pleasure, and think 
that it can be found only in riotous living and sensuous in- 
dulgences, whose appetites are so glutted that they must be 
in constant search of novelties to experience a new thrill, who 
think that as every year brings new styles of dress, and new 
models of automobiles, so ought it to bring new styles of wives 
and new models of husbands. This is the class which you 
find rarest in church, and for whose children you look in vain 
in religious schools. To them God is a fiction, and church and 
preachers are bores, and the moral law a joy-killer. 
_Condemn them not; pity them rather. Some of them 
might have become great and good and useful men and women, 
Their Fortune ad they been spared the misfortune of fortune. 
a Misfortune. . They have been ruined by success. 
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A Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 


By Rass Jos. Krausxoprr, D. D. 
Philadelphia, December 10, 1916. 


About a century and a half ago, there lived in France 
one of the most distinguished scholars of his age, Volney by 
name, a writer of many learned volumes, a Volney in His 
Member of the Academy of France, and of many “Ruins.” 
learned bodies of other lands. “The work by which he has 
become widest known is the one entitled The Ruins. There 
was a time when no library, that made any pretension to choice 
selection, could afford to be without a copy of it, when no 
man, who coveted the reputation of being well-read, could do 
without a perusal of it. Even at this day, the work may be 
read with profit. Though echoing much of the extreme radi- 
calism of the age of the French Revolution, during which 
he lived, the rich mines of knowledge which it opens to the 
thoughtful reader fully compensate for what may have to be 
discarded as the product of an age of much doubt and un- 
belief. 

I had read the book long before I had made my journey 
around the world; I have read parts of it since, more especially 
those descriptive of his rambles among ruins Aniteipaten 
of ancient empires, and of his meditations on My Thought. 
what he saw. Many of these meditations reveal him a thought- 
mate of mine. As he felt when he stood face to face with 
the scattered; ertimbling relics of one-time mighty powers 
and matchless civilizations so felt I; and much of what he 
thought, I thought. 
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The purpose of his journey was a study of what con- 
cerns the happiness of man. To attain his end, he visited 
first those present-day desolate regions which in 
When Behold ancient times constituted the mighty kingdoms 
Seen of Egypt and Syria, the very region that made 
the deepest impression also upon me when I vis- 
ited them. Like him, whereyer I turned, I beheld ruins of 
what at one time constituted the glory of the nations, wreck- 
ages of temples and palaces and fortresses and tombs and 
aqueducts, some of them half-buried amidst vast stretches of 
‘desert land, others silhouetted against the sky like gaunt, grim, 
skeletons of stupendous heights. 

It is impossible not to feel moved to profound 
thought when looking upon them. It is impossible not to 
Berta ©, feel indescribably sad, when ranging over 
Sights. those vast stretches of desert lands without 
meeting anything but ruins, when thinking of the mighty 
cities that once flourished there, and of the fertile 
fields and beautiful gardens that once made those wastes 
blossom like the rose. It is impossible not to feel sad when 
remembering the mighty cities which still lie buried beneath 
the desert sands, which the hand of man has not yet laid bare, 
when thinking that perhaps under your very feet lie the ruins 
of temples, palaces, tombs, whose glory once upon a time 
dazzled the earth. It is impossible not to feel sad when, over- 
come by the deep and tomb-like silence that there prevails, 
morning, noon, and night, one thinks of the din of commerce, 
of the noise of industry, of the sound of religious hymn and 
festal song, which in former ages, echoed and re-echoed in 
those regions, of the ceaseless caravans of noisy traders that 
carried products of the Orient over what are now trackless, 
pathless, deserts. 

And as Volney asked, I asked: ‘““Why have these temples 
and palaces fallen? Why have these cities been destroyed? 

Why have these countries been turned from liv- 
Nations ing hives of industry into howling wildernesses? 
What mighty cataclysms have caused these 
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ruins? Is such the destiny of all nations? Is such a fate 
threatening us? Is it possible that travelers, at some distant 
time, will contemplate the ruins of modern mighty cities, and 
mourn in solitude over the remains of their former glory? 
Does that law of nature, that gives the tree its time of grow- 
ing and flowering and withering, apply also to cities and peoples 
and civilizations? Or, are these ruins but the witnesses of the 
destructive power of a wrathful and pitiless God?” ; 

Volney tells us of an apparition rising from the midst 
of the ruins to give answer to his questions. It was not a 
spirit, however, but his own studies and observa- 
tions and reflections that gave him answer. It Wealth, Greed, 

2 F and Corruption. 
was these that told him in the days of the 
French Revolution, as they told me at the time when I con- 
templated those ruins, and as they tell me now, in these days 
of horrible slaughters abroad, and of ruinous extravagances, 
and shocking corruptions, and cruel injustices at home. It 
was not God but man who destroyed those ancient empires. 
It was not God but man who carried the sword into the cities, 
and laid them waste. It was not God but man who put the 
firebrand under the marvellous civilization of ancient Egypt, 
Chaldea, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, Greece, Rome, and re- 
duced them to ashes. It was man’s rapacity and selfishness, 
man’s cruelty and injustice, man’s self-enslavement to vile 
lusts and beastly appetites, man’s rejection of God and the 
moral law, these were the causes of his suicidal and destructive 
warfares, of his physical debasement and intellectual deteri- 
oration and moral degeneracy, these were the causes of the 
downfall of peoples of ancient times, and of. many a nation 
since. 

And if downfall threatens our own Nation, as some be- 
lieve, it will be effected through the same evils that destroyed 
nations of former days, through corruption injus- 
tice, greed, sensuousness, militarism, mammon- Fraskegina 
worship, forgetfulness of God and of the moral ao aa 
law, that are eating their way into the vitals of our Nation, 
in the very days when a sense of gratefulness for the many 
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blessings enjoyed should have made our people all the more 
conscious of their indebtedness to God, and all the more 
willing to obey His laws. If ruin is to befall our Nation, 
as some prophesy, it will be because success has proved our 
undoing as it has proved that of other nations. As was theirs 
so will our epitaph be “Ruined by Success.” 

What civilization in its day greater than that of ancient 
Egypt in its prime? What power mightier than hers? Hers 
were universities at which such men as Moses, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Herodotus, Plutarch imbibed 
their learning. Hers were arts and sciences and 
industries such as no other nation of her time possessed. She 
had grappled with astronomy, chemistry and medicine, and 
had wrested from them some of their valuable secrets. She 
had raised the science of agriculture to a perfection scarcely 
equalled in our day, raising on the less ‘than seven miles width 
of arable land along the Nile not only food enough for her 
own millions but also for many peoples beyond her borders. 
She was familiar with the art of mining, quarrying, glass- 
making and enameling. She was skilled in music and painting, 
and some of her sculptures equal the best of the classic period 
of Greece of many centuries later. Her architecture excelled 
in colossal height and awing massiveness anything attempted 
by human hand before or since. Some of the furniture and 
ornaments discovered in the long-buried tombs reveal an ele- 


Egypt's High 
State of 
Civilization. 


gance of taste that quite rivals the best of our own time. 
And as advanced as Egypt was in learning and in the 
industries and art, so was she, at one time, in morals. There 
does not seem to be a virtue taught in our day 
Siteot © that was not known among the ancient Egyptians. 
my eee Inscribed on the walls of tombs or on mummy 
coffins, we find accounts of the lives of the entombed, that 
read like modern obituaries. One of them says: “I have not 
borne false testimony. I have not polluted my body. I have 
not blasphemed. I have not perverted justice. I have not 
falsified weights and balances. I have done no violence. 1 
have not caused men to weep or to hunger or to go unclothed.” 
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Another, a last message of a king to his son, reads as follows: 
“Harden not thy heart because of thine elevation, for thou 
art but the steward of God. Keep the peace between thy 
subjects and thyself. Let not the rich be dearer to thy heart 
than the poor. Never do violence to justice. Listen patiently 
to complaints of even the humblest.” 

Morality, industry, commerce, religion, learning, brought 
wealth and power to the nation, and the people flourished far 
beyond any other of ancient time. But with  pestroyea 
wealth and power came greed and corruption. @eeq and 
The more the Pharaohs acquired the more they C7TPtion. 
wanted. Each tried to outdo the other in colossal building- 
enterprises, in self-glorification, in extensive conquests, in 
unjust getting, and lavish spending. To attain their end, they 
maintained vast armies, and kept them busy on unceasing 
warfares. In addition, they enslaved the lowly by the millions, 
and taxed others to death. The greed and corruption at the 
head reached down to the lower strata of the people. The 
priesthood imitated royalty, and the army imitated the priest- 
hood, and those lower down vied with the army and priest- 
hood and royalty in self-seeking and self-indulgence. Lower 
and lower sank the nation; higher and higher rose the cry 
of the oppressed. When the destroyer came at last, he found 
the oppressed masses ready to join him, and conquest was 
easy. Down with a crash came the one-time mightiest of na- 
tions, and, to-day, the wreckages visible along the Nile spell 
the words “Ruined by Success.” 

The sad fate of Egypt was that of Assyria, whose sway 
synchronized with that of the empire along the Nile. The 
records dug out of the desert sands, under which 
they have lain for many, many centuries, tell rong laa 
of its advanced civilization, of its high state of ee 
morality, of its great and flourishing cities, of its far-reaching 
commerce and industry. Alas, they also tell a story very sim- 
ilar to that which the ruins of Egypt tell. Prosperity brought 
wealth and power; these were soon followed by lust of ever 
-greater power and ever greater wealth. The sword seldom 
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rested in its scabbard; the groans of the down-trodden never 
ceased in the land. Here is the boastful self-glorification of 
one of the rulers, inscribed on a pillar recently brought to 
light: “I filled the mountain-defiles with the corpses of my 
enemies. I cut off their heads. I overthrew the walls of 
their cities. I took slaves, booty, treasures, without number. 
I swept like a tempest over the bodies of the fighting men in 
the mountain-passes, for I am the mighty king, the destroyer.” 
The inevitable consequences of lust of power and wealth 
ensued. Corruption undermined the nation’s prosperity and 
the people’s strength. Decline set in, and the 


Destroyed i 
by Wealth, end came speedily. The same greed of power 
yitehadter oy and wealth that had made it conqueror of other 


nations, made them conquerors of it, only to 
meet a like fate, in their turn. Over the sandheaps that now 
cover ancient Nineveh, one who knows and thinks may read 
the words Ruined by Success. 

You know the sad fate of Judea, that attained its highest 
glory in the days of Solomon, and that had the foundation 

of its ruins laid-by that very monarch, at that 
Judea De- , P 
stroyed by very time, through the heavy burdens he laid 

upon the people to gratify his love of extrava- 
gance. 

You know the story of ancient Greece, marvellous in 
valor and patriotism, glorious in achievement, when its life 
Greece. was simple, and its faith strong, and its ideals 
high; weak in strength, low in morals, unable to resist power- 
ful nations, when it allowed wealth and power to debase its 
morals, to undermine its religion, to sap its strength. 

You know the story of ancient Rome, mighty and un- 
conquerable when faith and virtue and the love of justice and 
Rome, righteousness possessed the people; base, cor- 
rupt, cruel, blood-thirsty, when possessed by insatiable greed 
of wealth and power; sending forth her legions as pirates 
over the earth; filling her cities with slaves, and with treasures 
so vast that they could not but feed the vilest sensuousness 
and most revolting licentiousness ; appeasing her bloodthirsti- 
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ness by enforced gladiatorial combats between captives and 
wild beasts, at times as many as five thousand of each in 
deadly encounter, affording a holiday to the Romans, placing 
public office, even that of the emperor, at the disposal of the 
highest bidder, bestowing divine honors upon emperors, and 
worshipping them as gods. What wonder that the empire 
fell, fell before peoples ruder than it but uncorrupted by 
wealth and power. One who knows and thinks cannot pass 
through the Forum and Coliseum and through the vast courts 
and chambers of the Imperial baths and palaces of ancient 
Rome, and behold the huge pile of ruins, and not read the 
saddening words “Ruined by Success.” 

And that is the story told by present-day Spain, a mere 
shadow of her one-time power and glory; and of many a 
shrunken and shrivelled city of Italy which, in Spain and 
mediaeval times, revelled in power and wealth. Cities. 

And that was the cause of The French Revolution that 
required of the people of France, in the days of Louis XVI, 
to pay with their heart’s blood for the warfares 
and cruelties and extravagances and corruptions 
and godlessness, introduced in the days of Louis XIV, and 
brought to a climax in the days of Louis XV, of him who 
placed his realm and its treasury at the mercy of Madame de 
Pompadour and Madame du Barry, in order that he might 
surrender himself with all the greater ease to the vilest de- 
baucheries and profligacies. 


French 
Revolution. 


And what story will the future tell of our country? As 
said before, there are those who predict ruin. Others bit- 
terly denounce such prophesies. These latter 
point to our enormous wealth and power and Prophets 
population, to, our vast crops, our far-reaching  Frophecy 
commerce, our busy industries, our fast-growing 
army and navy, and indignantly they say that only fools or 
knaves can, in the face of such obvious prosperity, predict 
decay and ruin for our Nation. The prophets of old were 
often called fools or knaves, and some of them were cruelly 
persecuted and put to death, for daring to tell what they be- 
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lieved to be the truth. They saw the corruption of their day. 
They saw how the amassing of wealth and power created 
greed for yet greater wealth and power, and they knew from 
study and observation that greed opens the doors to war, to 
godlessness, corruption, vice, crime, which ultimately destroy 
even the most powerful of nations. And so they spoke as 
reason and conscience bade them to speak. And what they 
foretold came to pass. 
What was it that made our Nation great? Who and 
what were they who founded it? Plain men and women they 
rf were. The entire wealth of those who stepped 
That founded off the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock, did not 
: aggregate $10,000. But what they lacked in 
wealth they made up in character. They worshipped God, and 
obeyed His law. They loved their church, and read their 
Bible, and consecrated their homes by conducting divine serv- _ 
ices within them. Marriage was a sacrament with them; di- 
vorces were almost unknown. The oath was inviolable. Posi- 
tion of public trust was unpurchasable. They hated tyranny 
and unrighteousness, and battled for freedom and truth in 
the spirit of the Jews and Greeks of old. Vice and crime 
were hideous to them, and unforgivable. They knew of no 
whitewashing of guilt. They had the public stocks for the 
drunkard and thief, the public whipping-post for him who 
beat his wife, the scarlet letter “A’’ for the adulteress. 
The woman who painted her face was classed with the courte- 
san, and was drummed out of town. They had laws pre- 
venting extravagance and waste and dissipation.. They sought 
and found their health and vigor in labor and not in sport. 
They had to wrest a precarious existence from a reluctant 
soil. Their clothes were home-spun and home-made, 
their meals were frugal. There was no wealth to corrupt 
them, no luxury, no self-indulgence, to tempt woman’s vir- 
tue, or to effeminate man’s strength. It was their 
poverty that constituted their and the Nation’s wealth. They 
sowed the rocky soil of New England with conscience, and 
forth sprang a harvest of national. righteousness richer in 
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value than all the crops that have ever sprung from the choicest 
of Western prairies, or from the richest of Southern savan- 
nahs. And in that righteousness of theirs laid they the founda- 
tion of our Nation, and by it their children and children’s 
children grew and prospered, and became mighty among the 
Nations of the earth. 

What is left of that simplicity and frugality and right- 
eousness ? 

Let our greeds speak, which do not keep even the rich- 
est Nation of the earth from enriching itself beyond the 
dreams of a Croesus of old through vast ship- 
ments of deadly ammunition to belligerent na- maaciasp 
tions abroad, wherewith to slaughter hundreds Pisa ca 
of thousands of innocents. 

Let our greeds speak that do not scruple against corner- 
ing the food market so as to bring to the verge of starvation 
vast numbers of poor American laborers, for the benefit of 
American millionaires. 

Let the officers of the Federal Income Tax speak who 
show that, even at this present time of prosperity, the 
poor are growing poorer, while the rich are growing richer, 
that while the world has never known as many mil- 
lionaires to exist at one time in any one country as now exist 
in ours, there have never been as many charity organizations 
as exist now, and not one of them but is clamoring for more 
and more income to ameliorate the sad condition of our poor 
and suffering. 

Let our fast-growing army and navy speak, that will do 
for us what militarism has done for Europe, and that is in 
painful contrast with our one-time assurance that, being at 
peace with the world, keeping our hands off entangling alli- 
ances, maintaining strict neutrality, being located beyond 
harm’s reach, being protected by the strongholds of righteous- 
ness, we have nothing to fear. 

Let the political corruptions speak, the bitter strifes be- 
tween capital and labor, the frightful number of divorces and 
scandals, the shocking extravagances and dissipations and 
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wastes among society people, the growing irreligion and the 
relinquishment of moral restraints, especially among young 
people, let all these give answer to our question: “What is 
left of the simplicity and frugality and righteousness of the 
founders of our Nation?” 
And the answers you will receive may enable you to 
judge for yourselves whether or not there is reason for the 
prophecy that the sad fate that overtook other 
Ruined Other mighty nations will overtake ours, that as they 
Wilt were ruined by success so shall we be, that as 
greed and excess, godlessness and corruption, 
oppression and militarism, caused the ruin of ancient Egypt, 
Syria, Babylonia;.Phoenicia, Judea, Greece, Rome, and other 
mighty nations, so will the same agencies of destruction— 
unless we shall change our course—cause the decline and fall 
of our Republic, the greatest and richest the world has ever 
known. 
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Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: ‘ 
_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
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_ One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 
“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to. commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether ce or Gentile.” 
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“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high intellection, naturally woul 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
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approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K, Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all aus Foners ne under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. . . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. ; 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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This coming Friday, December 22nd, will be the 296th 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, at what is 
now Plymouth, Mass. As usual, the anniversary 
will be made an occasion for festal commemora-  Preud'of Thels 
tion by descendants of, theirs, as well as_ by BBoa 
descendants of the Puritans, who first arrived upon our shores 
ten years later. The old, old story will be told anew, and the 
tale will be as welcome to the ears as if it had never been 
told before. As usual, the participants will not be a little proud 
of being able to trace back their origin to so distinguished an 
ancestry. And well they maye be, for of all prides, I know ot 
none more commendable than that of being well-descended. 
There is a pride of ancestry that ennobles, that kindles in the 
descendant a desire to prove himself worthy of his noble for- 
bears. There'is a pride of ancestry that quickens a sense of obli- 
gation to transmit a sacred legacy as illustriously to future 
generations as it was inherited from the past. 

Next to being a descendant of the prophets and lawgivers 
and bards of ancient Israel, to whom the whole civilized world 
does homage, I know of no ancestry from which 
I would rather have been descended than from 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Excepting the Israelites of old, to whom 
the first settlers of Massachusetts bore a striking likeness, and 
the greater part of whose “laws, statutes, and ordinances,” 
they adopted as the Constitution of their Commonwealth, 
I know of no founders of a people more deserving of honor- 


Good Reason 
for Pride. 
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able commemoration for dauntless courage, for unyielding 
righteousness, for unconquerable endurance, for unswerving 
faith, than the Pilgrim Fathers. That we have become the 
greatest democracy that ever was, the freest and most prosper- 
ous of all nations, is far more due to the daring and suffering, 
to the deep religious feelings and high sense of duty of the 
Pilgrim Fathers than to any of the achievements of the Pil- 
grims’ Sons. 
The story of the Pilgrim Fathers is worthy of the pen 
of the ablest poet. It furnishes a theme for an epic far more 
thrilling than those which Homer and Virgil 


pet Se te chose for their tales of fiction. No work of 
Sealey fancy grips the heart as does this story of fact; 


no journey of venture excites the imagination 
as does the voyage of the Mayflower from Southampton to 
Plymouth Rock. It has no parallel in history, either in ancient 
or modern times. There is no other story like it, no other 
people that started as lowly, and raised itself to such heights, 
that faced such trials and tribulations, and proved itself master 
of them. 
Read and re-read as we may that story in these days of 
steam and electricity, of aeroplane and submarine, in a country 
of a hundred millions of people, crowded with 
Grasp Their » cities and towns, and intersected by thousands 
Daring. 2 : 
of miles of railways and trolley lines and tele- 
graphs and telephones, it is impossible to picture to ourselves 
that same country three centuries back, wild, uncleared, unin- 
uting, uninhabited save by the savage Indian. It is impossible 
in these days, when our harbors are crowded with ships, some 
of them of tens of thousands of tonnage, to conceive of but a 
single ship in all New England, and that the Mayflower, a 
small, frail, overcrowded sailing vessel of but 180 tonnage, 
beating its way after a long and perilous journey, to the stern 
and rockbound Plymouth shore, there to land a cargo of 102 
human souls, 73 males and 29 females, the most precious cargo 
ever landed on any shore. It is impossible in these days, when 
houses and food may be found in abundance wherever we 
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turn, to realize what it must have meant to these pioneers to 
set foot upon a shore covered with primeval forests, not a 
house or shelter in sight, not a grain of food to be found, 
the Pilgrims obliged in midwinter, amidst snow and ice and 
howling storm, to hew down trees in order to afford themselves 
protection against bitter cold and wild beasts and yet wilder 
savages, to measure out more and more carefully each day the 
fast-dwindling rations, not to fall prey to complete starvation 
before the ensuing spring. 

Oh, the awfulness of that first winter of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, during which cold and hunger and deadly fever 
slew one-half of the ro2 that had landed, the 


- j The Awfulness 
graves of whom the survivors were obliged to The Awfulnes 


level with the ground lest the Indian discover ppt atin. 


how much smaller their number had grown! Oh, 

the awfulness of the first spring of those pioneers, when the 
1g men that had escaped the hand of death went forth, weak 
from exhaustion and exposure and hunger, to clear land, and 
sow seed, the women often standing guard with loaded rifles 
while the men, slowly, patiently, prayerfully, turned a wilder- 
ness into a garden! Oh, the awfulness of the ensuing summer, 
when, as if the brave pioneers had not had enough of suffer- 
ings, earthquake, lightning, small-pox, and drought exacted 
a yet larger toll of lives from their fast-dwindling number! 
Verily, these Pilgrim Fathers sowed in tears so that even their 
most distant descendants, even the latest immigrants, might 
reap in joy. 

The winter of 1620-1621 was the most eventful in the 
history of the New World. That winter tested the mettle ot 
the founders, and proved them to be made of the 
stuff of which heroes are made. But for the ventful in 

‘ : Our History. 
heroism of that winter there might have been no 
United States. And but for the United States, millions of 
people might never have found the liberty and opportunity 
they came,here to seek, neither might other nations have been 
. as far advanced in freedom as they are. 
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Great as the burdens were that bore the Pilgrims down, 
for there were times when, as their Chronicles say, “for 
months together we had neither bread nor corn, 
Endured All : 
for Liberty's and knew not, when we lay down at night, where 
we should find a morsel of food for the morrow, 
times when we staggered at our work by reason of 
faintness for want of food,’ their courage never wavered. 
When the Mayflower returned to England not a single Pilgrim 
went back on her. Others came, but no one left. And why 
should they have left? Not all the hardships of the New 
World could make them forget the cruelties they had suffered 
in the Old World;.for their faith’s sake. What, if their dwell- 
ings were crude, and their food scant, and their labor hard, 
and their tribulations many, did they not have the blessing they 
valued highest, civil and religious liberty, the liberty which 
England would not grant, and could not tolerate? 
It must never be forgotten that, unlike most of the latter- 
day immigrants, the Pilgrim Fathers came here in the interest 
of their souls, not in the interest of their pockets. 
Berecen Thert They were, above all things, spiritually minded. 
and Latter- 3 F - ae 
Se hag The very inception of their journey took place 
on a day of prayer and fast. It was their faith 
that enabled them to endure. The harder their fate the 
stronger grew their faith. Every new bitterness, instead of 
shaking their faith, found them ordaining a new day of prayer 
and fast, from which they emerged with new courage. Their 
first real meeting-house was truly “their fortress and their 
strength,” for their Chronicle of July, 1622, tells us: “This 
summer we build a Timber Fort . . . with flat roof and 
battlements, on which ordnance are mounted, a watch kept, 
and it also serves as a place of public worship.” It was shortly 
after that when they founded their first Public School, the 
first of the kind in all the world. And but nineteen years after 
their first landing, feeling the need of assuring unto their 
children an enlightened ministry, a Mr. Harvard furnished the 
modest means for founding a higher seat of learning, which 
has since become the celebrated Harvard College. 
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They loved religion and education because they loved right- 
eousness, and they knew of no better agencies for the check- 
ing of sin and ignorance than the church and the 
school. Probably no other people ever hated sin Ped Rivor 
and ignorance as they hated it, and, therefore, }2tign Would 
no other people loved church and school as they 
loved them. The manner in which they proceeded against the 
consequences of sin and ignorance has given the term Puritan 
a hard meaning, but, had they acted otherwise, this Nation 
with all its liberties and other blessings would probably never 
have risen. They required betrothed couples to publish at the 
town-halls of both the contracting parties, three times, their 
intention of getting married. They prohibited courtship of a 
young woman without previous consent of her parents. They 
denied residence in their colony to a married person having a 
husband or wife in the old country or in another colony. They 
enacted the penalty of death upon the blasphemer and adulterer. 
They denied Christian burial to a suicide, and required a cart- 
load of stone to be heaped upon the grave as a brand of 
infamy. They made church and public school attendance 
compulsory. Reviling of sacred things and of sacred persons 
as well as of parents and officers they regarded a penal offense. 
They punished gambling, and swearing, and drinking, and idl- 
ing, and walking the streets at night. They prohibited all 
excesses in wearing apparel, in personal display, in food and 
drink. They prohibited all sporting on the Sabbath Day, per- 
mitted only, such servile work and travel as were necessitated 
by charity and the church. They prohibited every laxity that 
_ might endanger the morals of the people, every monopoly that 
might take advantage of the helplessness of the poor and 
needy. . 

With regard to this last named prohibition, listen to an 
extract from a sermon of those early days contained in the 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

“This is not the time for men to look to get riches and 
fine clothes and dainty fare. it is the time to open the doors 
and chests and vessels, and say ‘brother, neighbor, friena, 
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what want ye? Anything that I have? Make bold with it; it 
is yours to command, to do you good, to comfort and cherish 
you; and glad am I that I have it for you’ . . . You 
must seek not your own wealth, but the wealth of one another. 
You must inquire: ‘How liveth such a man? How is he clad? 
How is he fed? He is my brother, my associate. We ventured 
our lives together here and had a hard brunt of it. Is his 
labor harder than mine? Surely I will ease him. Hath he 
no bed to lie on? I have two, I'll lend him one. Hath he 
no apparel? I have two suits, I'll give him one of them. 
Eats he coarse fare, bread and water, I have better, and he 
shall share mine... He is as good a man as I, and we are bound 
each to the other;.so that his wants must be my wants, his 
sorrows my sorrows, his sickness my sickness, his welfare my 
welfare, for I am as he is... Such sweet sympathy is the only 
maker and conserver of churches and commonwealths, and 
where this is wanting, ruin comes on quickly.” 

They certainly believed in equality. Having been, for the 
most part of similar origin, humble peasants and artisans, they 


Their Brother. S2W no reason why any one of them should 


Tintess. arrogate unto himself superiority over the other. 


They were democrats to the core. It is for that reason that 
they sought to suppress every extravagance and luxury and 
show that would seem to give one man a social advantage over 
the other. We read of a woman in those days chiding good 
Governor Bradford for wearing a starched shirt. That rebuke 
was hardly deserved, for, notwithstanding his station as Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, he labored zealously at the side of the 
lowliest. Labor was the insignia of distinction in those days. . 
They had no room for idlers and pleasure-seekers. On one 
‘ of the early Christmas days the Colony found it necessary to 
work. Some claimed it was against their conscience to work 
on Christmas, and indulged in sports instead. Governor Brad- 
ford stopped them saying that he had no objection to their 
keeping Christmas sacred, if they so desired, but he wanted 
them to understand that he, too, had a conscience, and that it 
was against his conscience, as Governor, to allow some to play 
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while others found it necessary to work. Sporting on Christ- 
mas day was after that forbidden, and work was allowed. 
An observance of Christmas in the manner of to-day would 
have shocked them beyond our power of realization. 

And yet other things would shock the Pilgrim Fathers 
could they rise from their graves, and see some of the goings- 
on in the Nation of their founding, even among 
the Pilgrims’ Sons. While proud of the noble  wouta Be 
achievements and exalted ideals of many Srelede fae 
descendants of theirs, as well as of descenants fea 
of later immigrants to the country which they 
had opened to them, they would find little comfort in the 
attitude assumed by others toward religion, for which they 
had made sacrifices equalled by no other people, excepting the 
Jews. Their hearts would be sickened at the sight of descend- 
ants of theirs, or of descendants of the other founders, openly 
desecrating the Sabbath day playing golf and tennis, during 
service hours, on the very lands which, in the interest of 
religion, they had cleared amidst infinite toil, and had tilled, 
and had made fruitful. Their hearts would be riven by sor- 
row when seeing the Midvale Steel Works turning out ammu- 
nition on Sundays, unmolested by the law that prohibits work 
on the First-Day Sabbath, whilst, were a Jewish tailor, who 
keeps his Seventh-Day Sabbath holy, to be found running his 
sewing machine on a Sunday, he might be hauled before a 
Magistrate, by whom he would be fined or committed to the 
House of Correction, “there to be fed on bread and water only, 
and to be kept at hard labor,’ for violating the Sunday law. 
They would bow their heads in shame at seeing descendants 
of theirs and of the other founders, engage in, or finance, 
ammunition shipments to belligerent nations abroad, for the 
purpose of enriching themselves on blood-money, on the 
slaughter of hundreds of thousands of innocents, or agitate 
the creation of a mighty army and navy, for personal profit, 
in the land, in which the founders had hoped to see the Prophet 
Tsaiah’s dream fulfilled: Swords beaten into ploughshares, and 


spears into pruning-hooks. 
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They would be mortified at the snobbery towards the 
Public School, the very bulwark of the democracy which they . 
instituted, the rich of these days refusing to send 
their children to schools where they would come 


At Present 
Snobbery. 


in contact with children of the laboring people, of the very 
kind of people of whom the founders were composed, honest, 
sturdy, hard-working people, people who, if not blessed with 
wordly goods, possess what is far more valuable—minds that 
are not degenerated, morals that are not corrupted. 

They would be mortified at the leading part taken by 
descendants of theirs in movements looking to bar toimmigrants 
these shores, on which they themselves had 
landed as immigrants, and which they had con- 
secrated as an asylum for the persecuted and down-trodden of 


At Present 
Restrictionists. 


all faiths and peoples, and which immigrants, in taking up 
their life and work here, added more to the wealth and prog- 
ress of the Nation than have all those, who consider themselves 
a superior caste. It was the immigrant who built our rail- 
roads, tunnelled our mountains, spanned our rivers, cleared 
our forests, opened up our Western lands, turned wastes ana 
wildernesses into garden-spots. It is the immigrant who builds 
our cities, brings the treasures of our mines to light, who keeps 
the great driving-wheel of our industries busy day and night. 
It is the immigrant who conjures the golden grain upon the 
Western prairies, and pours it into the lap of the Nation. It 
is the immigrant who, for the most part, builds up the fortune 
of these snobs and high-brows of immigrant-origin, of them 
who, in return, try hard to “kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” 

They would feel outraged at the shocking luxuries and 
extravagances and dissipations, indulged in by descendants of 
Repro them who made simplicity and frugality part of 
Extravagances. their religion, and who visited punishment for 
every violation of them, having been taught by Bible and his- 
tory that no nation can surrender itself to luxury and self-in- 
dulgence and dissipation without hastening its end thereby. 
They would scarcely trust their ears when hearing themselves 
toasted in champagne at banquets at $10.00 a plate, and more, 
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when hearing of dinners with diamond sunbursts for favors, 
of dinners served on golden dishes, of women spending $30,000 
annually on their wardrobe, and $200,000 for a pearl neck- 
lace, and housing in marble kennels pet dogs ornamented with 
collars set with pearls and diamonds, of men spending half a 
million of dollars on a pleasure yacht, and $50,000 on a private 
car; of individuals owning as many as ten automobiles at a 
time for personal use. They would be amazed to behold how 
worship of gold has taken the place of the worship of God, 
how, the esteem that was at one time reserved for men of 
mental or moral or spiritual superiority is now shown to men 
of mere wealth, how the word plutocrat has become a synonym 
of aristrocrat, how the man who has the most counts for the 
most, no matter what his culture or character, no matter even 
if he have no culture or character at all. 

And most grieved of all would the Pilgrim Fathers be 
when hearing of the political and social and moral corruptions 
engendered by the love of gold, and by the ex- gi present 
travagances and luxuries and self-indulgences, Crfuption. 
which the possession of it makes possible; when hearing ot 
offices of public trust bought and sold like pieces of mer- 
chandise; when hearing of the loss of parental authority, of 
the profligacies of young men, elopements of young women, 
of the frequency of divorces, one in every ten marriages, seven 
in one particular family of wealth; when hearing of the 
scandals and) infidelities festering on the very surface of the 
so-called “‘best society,” when hearing of the decline ot 
womanly modesty, of the growing indecency in woman’s dress, 
manner and speech. 

They would return to their graves bowed low with sor- 
row, feeling that the sacrifices they had brought had been for 
naught, that the sacred heritage they had be- 

¥ Would Regard 
queathed to their sons has been desecrated, that Their Labor 
society is back again at the evils from which they 
had fled nearly three hundred years ago, in midwinter, on a 
small, unseaworthy vessel, across a wild and unknown ocean, 
to plant in a wilderness new ideals and new hopes. 
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To so low a state have the Pilgrims’ Sons allowed their 
sacred heritage to sink that one, who knows the kind of men 
wenn sue the Pilgrim Fathers were, cannot but feel that, 
ASEr, were they alive to-day, they would again take up 
the Pilgrim’s staff, and go forth to find anew, somewhere on 
this wide earth, a place where they and theirs might live in 
accordance with the law of God. 

Yes, it is a proud distinction to be a descendant of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, but only when the spirit of the Fathers is 

born anew in the Sons. There are better ways 
Seas tp Prove (0g honoring one’s ancestry than by singing their 
Renee: praises at memorial banquets. One of them is 
giving future generations occasion to sing also our praises for 
glorious deed, gloriously done in the spirit of the fathers of 
old. The greatest glory of the Pilgrim Fathers should be not 
so much in what they have done, but in what they inspired their 
descendants to do. 

The spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers is as much needed in 
1916, as it was in 1620. Who but the Pilgrims’ Sons should 

be foremost in every movement that makes fo1 
ohal sechers godliness and righteousness? Not by merely 
Needed in 1916. a 4 2 

glorifying heroes of former times can society be 
regenerated, but by so living and acting in the present, by so 
daring and battling and suffering and winning, by so eradicat- 
ing error, and diffusing moral principles through the multitude, 
that future generations may speak of the Pilgrims’ Sons of 
1916, as we to-day speak of the Pilgrim Fathers of 1620. 
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,_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Though a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

it has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition,owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 
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from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

_“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon, Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high intellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion. and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, fers in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. .. . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Che Jewish or Che Roman Christ? 


A DiscoursE, At TEMPLE KENESETH. ISRAEL, 
By Raset Jos. KrausKopr, D.D. 


December 24, 1916. 


I was in Germany at the time of the outbreak of the pres- 
ent calamitous world-war. I had gone there for a few week’s 
rest, after a very strenuous world-tour, and be- 
fore resuming the tasks that awaited me at Outbreak of 
home. Besides the rest I had sought, I found 
there among the people a state of industry, culture and pros- 
perity, that contrasted very favorably with those of the other 
countries | had visited. The golden fruit of forty-three years 
of uninterrupted, well-utilized peace could be seen on all sides. 
Wherever I wandered in that land, I saw fields and factories 
and workshops contributing more than their proportional share 
toward the welfare of mankind. The marts and ports sped 
the goods of German craftsmanship to the ends of the earth. 
In the universities and in the libraries, in the conservatories of 
music and in the art-galleries, I saw students from all parts of 
the world eagerly drinking in instruction at the German sources 
of knowledge. In the city of Leipzig there was being held 
a Book Exposition, the like of which the world had never seen 
before. Even but a superficial study sufficed to show that the 
world’s most advanced scholarship and progress and achieve- 
ments were, to a large extent, based on German painstaking 
and scientific method, skill, industry, and research. 

When, therefore, I listened, on the night of August 1, 
1914, in the Bavarian Highlands town of Tolz, to the town- 
crier’s reading, at a street corner, by the light of 

; ae : Saddened by 
a lantern, the Bavarian King’s Proclamation of Proclamation 
Germany being in a state of war, and heard the ge 
exclamations of grief on the part of some of the men, and the 
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weeping of many of the women, deep sorrow took hold of me, 
and greatly disturbed my sleep that night. I would, no doubt, 
have been deeply moved had'I heard such a proclamation, and 
the attending lamenting and weeping, in the heart of Japan or 
China or India, for, as Terrence said: “Homo sum, humani 
nihil a me alienum puto” (I am human, and nothing affecting 
humanity’s interest is alien to me). But what moved me 
especially that night, notwithstanding my American citizenship 
of nearly two score years, was the fact that Germany was the 
land of my birth, that its language was my first speech, that 
some of its schools were the schools of my boyhood days, that 
relatives and friends of mine lived there, that there also lived ' 
some of the world’s greatest scholars and artists and scientists 
and captains of industry, to all of whom the war would mean 
suffering and loss, and, to not a few, cruel death. 

The sorrow increased day by day as I saw husbands and 
fathers and brothers and sons leaving their homes for the 
By Painful fields of slaughter, when I witnessed some of the 

arta painful leave-takings, when I saw the train-loads 
of wounded brought back from the front, when I saw in the 
daily papers columns full of names of those who paid with 
their lives for the blunders or greeds of overzealous or un- 
scrupulous rulers or diplomats. 

Sadder still I felt when, upon my return to’our country, 
I perceived the hatreds of vast numbers of our Nation, when 

I observed how the art of unbiased judgment had 
By Hostile A = 
Feelings at forsaken them; how there was no perception of 

the difference between the few in each of the 
belligerent lands who were responsible for the war, and the 
vast multitudes who were its innocent victims; how these un- 
fortunates were regarded as incarnations of evil by so-called 
neutrals, to many of whom the war meant enormous financial 
gains, by many of whom, through shipments of ammunition, 
the cruel war was being prolonged; how even being of Teu- 
tonic birth or descent was construed as being un-American, 
albeit that many of them who were so branded had rendered 
more patriotic service to the United States than have many of 
the branders themselves. 

Yet sadder I felt when I read of clergymen, who professed 
themselves followers of the Prince of Peace, ranging with the 
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most fanatic of haters, each of them praying to 

. < E : F By Bitterness 
Christ to grant signal victory to his particular pa TGR 
people, to bless and to make destructive and , ¢ 
deadly the arms and ammunitions of his particular armies, and 
thus increase the number of widows and orphans and bereaved 
parents, and homeless and shelterless and foodless people, in 
the enemy’s land—prayers which, if answered, would compel 
Christ to bring upon each of the belligerent nations, at one and 
at the same time, victory and defeat, life and death, gain and 
loss, protection and destruction, plenty and hunger, rejoicing 
and sorrowing. 

Saddest of all I felt when I heard and read the arguments 
that were advanced to prove that, instead of having been a 
pacifist, Christ, in reality, was a militant, that 
he favored death and destruction as a means of Jesus Nota 
establishing his kingdom on earth, that he ae 
favored present war for the sake of future peace, that, while 
he recognized that war must bring suffering upon the inno- 
cent, he also knew that such innocent ones will meet with their 
reward in Heaven. And when I asked some of them how 
they reconciled such arguments with such teachings of Jesus 
as these: 


“Blessed are the merciful.” “Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 
“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness sake.” “Agree 
with thine adversary quickly.” “Resist no evil, but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him two.” “Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them who despitefully use you.” 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do you even so to 
them.” ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.” “All they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.’—Mt, V, VII, XXII, XXVI, 


they replied that, while Jesus was a pacifist at first, he 
recognized later that different means must be used to over- 
come evil, and that he himself set an example by entering the 
outer court of the Temple of Jerusalem, scourge in hand, by 
lashing forth those who trafficked therein, by violently upset- 
ting the tables of the traders and money-changers, and that he 
recalled his earlier teachings by substituting for them such as 
these : 
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“Think not that I am come to send peace on earth, but a sword. I 
am come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 
He that loveth father or mother more than me, and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me.” “If any man come 
to me, and hate not his father and mother and wife and children, and 
brothers and sisters, yea his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” “He that hath no sword, let him sell his gar- 
bel and buy one.—Mt. X, 34-38; Luke IX, 26; XXII, 36; Mark XVI 
15-16. 

Though not a follower of Jesus as God or Son of God, 
yet an admirer of the spiritual and ethical teachings of his, 
Misrepresenta- Which are Jewish to the core, and derived from 
tion Challenged. Jewish teachers and sources, I, a non-Christian, 
felt constrained to defend against Christians him whom they 
worshipped as the Christ, to declare in a public discourse that 
they who interpreted Jesus as a militant misinterpreted him, 
that he was a pacifist, that he believed in non-resistance, in 
conquering by means of peace, in overcoming evil by means 
of good, that every other presentation of him was a misrepre- 
sentation, that it was because of such misinterpretation that 
wars had been waged, and persecutions and massacres had 
been ordered, and the Inquisition and, torture-chambers had 
been instituted; that this present war is but another instance 
of non-compliance with the teachings of Jesus, seeing that 
nearly all of the heads of the belligerent nations are also lay 
heads of the Christian Church: The Czar of Russia, head of 
the Greek Catholic Church; the Emperor of Austria, head of 
the Roman Catholic Church; the Emperor of Germany, head 
of the Lutheran Church; the King of England, head of the 
Anglican Church. 

These public declarations of mine were not allowed to 
pass unchallenged. They were answered in a spirit that 

clearly showed how deeply militancy had rooted 
Answer Shows . 4 eas : 
Little of itself in the Christian Church, how little prac- 
Christ-spirit, : : e 

tice there is of its frequent and unctuous profes- 
sions of doing unto others as it wants to be done by. 

This happened shortly after the commencement of the 
present war. Other men have spoken since, and among them 
Pinavieen distinguished Christian clergymen, and their 

Th e . 

Christians Take declarations have been far less sparing than 
‘mine had been. The Rev. W. S. Rainsford has 
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publicly asked how Christian nations dare to kneel before 
Christ in prayer, and then rush forth to kill their fellowmen. 
The Rev. S. Monroe has publicly exclaimed: ‘What a spec- 
tacle we Christians are to the non-Christians, whom we, 
in our self-glory, call heathens.” The Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Lynch has spoken of the outrage those commit against Christ 
who call themselves Christians, and yet rush forth to rip their 
brothers’ bowels out; swear eternal hatred against men whora 
they have never known; put the firebrand to peaceful homes 
and sacred altars; send adrift, from besieged and burning 
cities, helpless women with babes in their arms, and other 
hungry, shivering children at their sides, not knowing where 
to turn for food or shelter, or rest, or safety. Dr. Chas. W. 
Eliot, former President of Harvard College, has publicly de- 
clared in this city that Christianity has proved itself a failure 
in the present war. H. G. Wells has declared that Christi- 
anity is not now, and never has been, a Christ religion; it is 
not based on Christ, but on un-Christian dogmas that have 
made for wars. Nathan Haskell Dole has asked: “Would it 
not better become you, preachers of the Gospel of the Prince 
of Peace, to throw the whole weight of your influence on the 
side of non-resistance than to urge immense armaments for 
this country, which already spends 70 per cent. of our im- 
mense revenues on preparing for war?’ One cartoon in a 
“magazine represents Christ standing tied to a post with five 
representatives of five Christian nations levelling their muskets 
at him; and another cartoon represents a Chinaman answering 
a missionary, by whom he is asked to become a Christian: 
“No! No! Chinaman can never learn to shoot well enough 
to become a Christian.” ; 

While fully agreeing with these pacifists’ characterization 
of Jesus as a Prince of Peace, we must not fail to recognize 
that the militants have New Testament warrant 

: Y Militants Claim 
for the position they take. It is true that the New Testament 
gospel of Mathew makes Jesus declare that he 
came not to bring peace but a sword, not to bring peace but 
to create strife even among nearest relatives, that, if a man 
hate not even his father and mother and wife and child, he can- 
not be his disciple. It is true that the gospel of Mark makes 
him declare that those who do not believe in him will be 
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damned. It is true that the gospel of Luke makes him declare 
that, if a man have not a sword, he shall sell even his garment 
to secure one. 

Yet, while granting that the gospels make Jesus give ut- 
terance to such militant sentiments, I do not believe that Jesus 


ever uttered them. I hold with many learned 
Words Said of 


Jesus, Not sible students, that as little truth as there is in 
ote the miracles which the New Testament tells of 


Jesus, such as his virgin-birth, resurrection, 
ascension, flying through the air, walking on water, turning 
water into wine, so little truth is there in some of the declara- 
tions which have been transmitted to us as utterances of his. 

I believe that there may be clearly traced in the gospels 
two Christs, one real, the other fictitious; one natural, the 

other supernatural; one ethical, the other myth- 
A Jewish and C 4 Pe : 

a Roman ical; one pacific, the other militant; one Jewish, 
the other Roman. 

Properly to understand this thesis, it is necessary to know 
something of the origin of the gospel stories. It must be 
The Jewish borne in mind that, as far as is known, Jesus 
sir himself never wrote a line, that not a scrap of 
writings of his has ever been found, or has ever been known 
to exist. It must also be borne in mind that not a word con- 
cerning his sayings and doings was known to have existed in 
writing before well-nigh two generations had passed after his 
death; that not an account of his life is extant for which a 
date can be assigned earlier than the close of the first century 
of the present era. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that 
not a line concerning his life was transmitted to us by any of 
his disciples who associated with him, and that in the volumi- 
nous writings of Paul, the earliest of the New Testament writ- 
ings, only one single phrase is found of the great number of 
sayings of Jesus that are cited in the later gospel stories. It 
must also be remembered that, instead of the present four 
gospels, there were, at one time, as many as fifty, and that 
these contradicted each other to such an extent that Bishop 
Papias, who lived during the middle of the second century, 
declared that no reliance could be placed in any of them, and 
that he was obliged to make his own collection of “sayings.” 
This collection, which Papias used for religious gatherings, 
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was probably the original of what, in the gospel of Mathew, is 
known as the Sermon on the Mount, of which “Sermon,” how- 
ever, the gospels of Mark and John contain nothing, and that 
of Luke only a small fragment. Now, these “sayings,” as 
preserved in the Sermon on the Mount, are all pacific, pro- 
foundly ethical, and Jewish to the core, derived, in whole or in 
part, from the Jewish schools and literature of that day* as 
may readily be seen when reading the text of the Golden Rule: 


_ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them: for this is the Law and the Prophets.”—Mt. VJJ, 12, 


Of like pacific nature and Jewish spirit are numbers oi 
other easily recognizable sayings of his, for instance: 


“Behold one came, and said unto him, Good Master, what good 
thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? And he said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that is, God; 
but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. He saith 
unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt not murder. Thou shalt 
not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. Honor thy father any thy mother; and, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’—Mt. X/X, 16-10. 


It scarcely needs my telling that this teaching was taken 
entirely from the Old Testament* and that the Jesus who had 
uttered them had regarded himself a Jew, and that he had 
been so regarded by his disciples. The only difference be- 
tween these and the other Jews lay in the former’s belief that 
their Galilean leader was the Messiah, while the others claimed 
‘that the Messiah they expected would not be a preacher but a 
warrior, one who, like David or Maccabee of old, would come 
with sword in hand, emancipate them from Roman tyranny, 
and re-establish their liberated country in its pristine glory. 

Instead of liberating Judea, Jesus was nailed to the cross 
by the Romans as a traitor, in punishment for his followers’ 
public acclamation of him as King of the Jews, The Roman 
at a time when Judea was a conquered, tributary Wires 
Roman province, and in a seditious state. Though the leader 
was dead, his disciples continued loyal to his memory. They 


“*See author’s “Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play,” 
and “Jesus—Man or God?” 
*Exod. XX, 12-16; Leo XIX, 18. 
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who curse thee. Resist no evil. Blessed be the Peacemakers. 

Once the Roman Christ shall have been expunged, there 
will have been expunged with him the causes that keep Catho- 
lic and Protestant apart. There will also be expunged those 
cruel charges against the Jew in the New Testament, that are 
base inventions, that reveal only too clearly their fabrication by 
Roman pagans, who were as ignorant of the character and 
mission of Jesus as they were of the religion and institutions 
and laws of the Jews. 

The present world-war has shaken the faith of thinking 
Christian people to its very foundation. They had been fed on 

_ the extravagant peace-pretensions of the Christian 
Unless Elimi- ; : 
Sua Church, and they have found it woefully wanting 
in the hour of the world’s need. They have 
seen Christian nation draw sword against Christian nation, 
and have waited two and a half years long for the slaughters 
to cease. They have read the peace-proposal that furnishes a 
basis for the carnage to end, and have listened in vain for the 
Christian Church to rise, and to cry out in a voice loud enough 
to make the rulers to tremble: “There must, there shall, be 
Peace!” 

And unless this be done, and speedily, Christianity will 
be doomed. It will hang on for a time, but, in the end, it will 
go the way which other and older faiths have gone, faiths 
once great and mighty, but faiths that are no more. 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Faget a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

$ a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 

binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,”’ London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he any) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press”: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. .. . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Cured by War. 


A Discourse aT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
By Rasei Jos. Krausxoprr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, December 31, 1916. 


Not the least of the many evils which the present 
world-war has called forth is the mass of literature that has 
been rushed, half-baked and in hot-haste, 

- = Minds Infected 
through the presses of the lands, with a view by War 

; 4 oe Literature. 

of shedding light on the origin of the war, 
and of fixing the responsibility for it. Quite a number of 
the books, however, that have come under my notice have 
probably succeeded better in befogging the mind of the 
reader than in enlightening it, in planting yet deeper hatreds 
in his heart than existed there before. Some of the books 
seem to have no other reason for their existence than dis- 
playing the writer’s ignorance of the subject of which he 
treats, and of his hatred of the people against whom he 
writes. There are times when it is difficult not to believe 
that the writers of certain books, articles, and editorials, are 
in the hire of certain foreign powers for the purpose of in- 
flaming the American people against certain of the bellig- 
erent nations, and of courting its favor in the interest of cer- 
tain others. There are times when one cannot but think 
that, had there been less written and less said about the 
war, had headlines been less shrieking, and editorials less 
venomous, and published reports less false, the war might 
have been ended long ago. Verily, “the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” for evil yet more than for good. 

A Russian author, named Krilof, tells a story of a rob- 
ber and an author undergoing punishment in the infernal 
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regions. While the robber bears his resign- 
Harm That : : . 
Ba Botha edly, the author complains bitterly of in- 
justice because a severer penalty is put upon 
him than upon the other. Tiring at last of the author’s 
ceaseless comparisons and complaints, the robber says to 
him: “How darest thou, wretch, to compare thyself with 
me. My crime was as nothing alongside thine. I robbed a 
few households, and that was the whole of my offending; a 
few rich families were a little the poorer for it, but no fur- 
ther harm was done. But, as for thee, thy vicious pen 
poisoned the minds not only of the people of thine own 
generation but is still poisoning minds, and will continue 
to do so for generations to come. It will require ages for 
even the noblest of authors to eliminate the evils which 
thy pen hast spread on earth.” 
Krilof was right. There is more evil in one enticingly 
written vicious book than a thousand good books can repair. 


There has been more hatred planted in the hearts 
poeenaes 


harges of people the whole world over by some of the 
Meuee ; F ; 
German- war-books that have been inflicted upon an in- . 
American. 


offending public than libraries-full of temperate 
and truthful books will be able to neutralize. What better 
proof of it than the little signed article that was published, 
some ten days ago, on the editorial page of one of the lead- 
ing papers of our city? It reads as follows: 


In the Light of History. 


“Unfortunately the history of our Civil War records many acts 
of ruthlessness and cruelty. Now, in the face of the universally known 
atrocities committed by the Germans in this war, they having shown 
themselves to be the modern barbarians, and keeping in mind the fact 
that so many Germans fought in the Civil War, would it not prove to 
be a profitable inquiry, in the interest of truth, whether all outrages 
committed during the Civil War were not in each instance the acts of 
individual German officers and privates? One would wish that some 
historian might find this task attractive enough to undertake the search. 
Once started the work could readily be carried further by impartial 
American historians (of which we have so many) and notable cases 
of atrocities in the world’s history examined into with a view to finding 
out if the German blood of the perpetrators were not responsible for 
it. All this might lead to very practical and desirable results. If the 
fact could once be established that the Germans from the earliest his- 
tory have been, as they are in the present war, the pariahs and outlaws 
among all nations, we might decide to bar them forever from these 
shores, so that our precious American blood should not become further 
vitiated by them.” 
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This the characterization of a people that has given to 
the world a Luther, Goethe, Schiller, Lessing; a Mendels- 
sohn, Bach, Schubert, Beethoven, Mozart, 

Contributions 
Handel, Hayden, Wagner; a Kant, Hegel, to Civilization 
Haeckel, Harnack, Eucken, Roentgen, Ehrlich! i edares 
This the characterization of a people that has given to 
the world an Alfred Fried, winner of a Nobel prize for his 
advocacy of peace, and a Baroness Suttner, whose cry 
“Down with Arms!” has been the loudest. peace cry in 
modern times! This the characterization of the German- 
Americans, who have given to this country a Pastorius, the 
friend of William Penn, a Muhlenberg, a Baron Steuben, 
whom Washington acknowledged to have been one of the 
foremost creators of American Independence! This the 
characterization of the German-Americans who have given 
our country a Carl Schurz, Schley, Schiff, Straus, Morgen- 
thau, a Theodore Thomas, Damrosch, Drexel, Cramp, Stein- 
way, Roebling, Steinmetz, and scores of others equally dis- 
tinguished for noble service to the United States! 

The writer of the newspaper-article mentioned has 
probably never heard of half the names I have given, or, if 
she has, never knew that they were German. 

And it is more than likely that she never en- Due to War 

: H é = Literature. 
tertained such bitter feelings against the Ger- 
mans until certain and perhaps inspired war-books and 
magazine articles and newspapers told her how the Ger- 
mans chopped off the hands and feet of innocent little 
children, and gouged out their eyes, and, Hun-like, commit- 
ted other atrocious barbarities, which she in her ignorance 
accepted as gospel truth. She probably does not know that, 
while articles such as hers find welcome space on the 
editorial page, a rejoinder such as this may find no space 
at all in the same paper. 

Seeing that the German-Americans are suspected of 
being guilty of the outrages committed in the South, during 
our own Civil War, we may yet get to hear 
that Teutons, and not Romans massacred the $e7pangMay 4 
early Christians at Rome; that Teutons and @iitau 
not Spaniards were the chief operators of the 
inquisition and the torture chambers and autos-da-fé; that 
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Teutons, and not Frenchmen, perpetrated the St. Bartholo- 
mew night massacre of the Huguenots; that Teutons and 
not Russians committed the outrages in Finland, Poland, 
Siberia, and in the Jewish Pale; that Teutons and not Eng- 
lishmen turned Sudan and Boerland into reeking sham- 
bles ; that Teutons and not Belgians committed the outrages 
in the Congo States, at which the whole civilized world 
stood aghast; that Teutons and not Italians made holo- 
causts of the inoffending people of Tripoli; that Teutons 
and not the Serbians and Bulgarians perpetrated the un- 
speakable outrages in each other’s countries, during the 
Balkan wars. Seeing that the writer of the article men- 
tioned declares, that careful search might discover not only 
“that outrages during the Civil War were committed by 
German-Americans, but that also other notable cases of 
atrocities were perpetrated by men of German blood,” why 
may not such inquiry discover that German-Americans 
hanged witches at Salem, and cut out the tongues of 
Quakers, that the traitor, Benedict Arnold, and the Ku- 
Klux-Klan were of German blood; that Germans, and not 
Americans, robbed Indians of their own, and turned some 
of them into savages, made slaves and merchandise of 
negroes, and burn some of them alive; that Booth and 
Guiteau and Czolgosz, the assassins of Presidents Lincoln, 
Garfield and McKinley, were all German-Americans? Well 
might one invoke the prayer for the writer of the article 
mentioned, and for a large number of other writers on the 
present war, “Forgive them, Father, for they know not 
what evil they disseminate, what hatreds they implant in 
the hearts of men.” 
It is a geuine pleasure to be able to turn from the sort 
of literature of which I have spoken to a book conceived 
and written and published in a wholly different 
Book Things” Spirit, a book that has for its object the heal- 
pipe he ing of wounds which others strike, the reunit- 
ing of hearts which others force apart, the 
softening and sweetening of feelings which others harden 
and embitter. I refer to the book by Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews, entitled The Three Things, published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. It is by far the noblest con- 
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tribution to present-day war-literature that has come to 
’ my attention. It is a little book, comprising but 58 pages, one of 
the strongest illustrations of how much good can _ be 
crowded into a few pages, if the writer but tries, how much 
sweetness and light can be dispensed by the pen, if the au- 
thor has but the heart and will to live and act in accordance 
with the first ethical principle of every civilized religion: 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The story begins with an account of opposite feelings 
engendered by the present world-war in a mother and her 
son. The latter’s name is Philip Morton; both 


‘ : ; 4 Tel 
are Americans. The mother maintains a strict Qoue SteP ter 


attitude of neutrality towards all the bellig- a4 An... 
erent nations. The son is intensely embittered 

against the Germans, calls them “barbarians,” “vulgarians,” 
“a beastly lot of brainy day laborers,” in the extermination 
of whom every civilized being, he emphatically declares, 
ought to have a share. He insists on joining the armies of 
the Allies. The widowed mother, being neutral, and Philip 
being her only child, naturally objects. “It is not dishonor- 
able,” she says, “to refuse to take sides in a quarrel which 
is not of our making. It is honorable to keep our country 
safe; to keep sane the only great country that is not in this 
madness. We must be the nucleus of a made-over world. 
Who is to feed the starving, who are to be the peace- 
makers, if we go mad too?’ The mother’s objection, how- 
ever, is eventually overcome, and the son starts for the 
front. 

In the course of the controversy between mother and 
son, we learn that the mother, though a woman of great 
wealth, has not forgotten that her father was 

: mile Three Evil 
of very humble origin, at one time no more Traits of 
than a groom in an English Lord’s stable, He 
and, therefore, maintains her interest in, and fondness of, 
the common people. The son, however, though aware ot 
_his unaristocratic origin, gives himself airs, bears himself 
like a snob. “We differ, he says to his mother in these 
three things. You believe in the masses; I take no stock in 
the great unwashed. You are deeply religious; | am an un- 
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believer. You are generous enough to look for good in all 
humanity; even in the Germans, while I regard them as but 
a nation of swine.” 

We next meet the son standing in one of the French 

trenches, next to a soldier of a religious turn of mind, who, 

while keeping one eye on the enemy in the 
eee hg trenches opposite them, keeps his other eye 

on the Bible, from which he reads aloud such 
passages as these: “The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion, whom shall I fear; He is the strength of my life, of 
whom shall I be afraid?’ Philip laughs at these Bible 
readings, thinks them acts of superstition, and marvels 
that an ancient and outworn book should still be expected 
to help men through trouble. 

On the other side of him sits an Englishman, Lefty by 
name, engaged in mending the rich American’s socks. He 
is a fine fellow, resourceful, unselfish, brave, capable, even 
if illiterate. He delights especially in being of service to 
the aristocrat. By chance Philip makes the disagreeable 
discovery that Lefty is his cousin. He is willing to modify 
his views concerning poor folks sufficiently to admit his 
mother’s contention that a man may be low-bred as to 
culture, and high-bred as to character, yet he is still too 
proud to acknowledge cousinship with one as lowly as his 
comrade in the trench. 

A battle ensues. Bullets fly fast and deadly. Between 
the roaring of the cannons is heard the loud voice of the 
Bible-reader. A command to charge is given. A horrible 
carnage follows. Philip has a comforting feeling in know- 
ing that Lefty is beside him. A bullet suddenly strikes 
him, and knocks him senseless. Regaining consciousness, 
he finds himself carried to a place of safety, on the back of 
Lefty, who is himself wounded unto death. Lefty has 
sacrificed his own life to save that of a comrade. Philip 
clasps the dying man to his heart, and bursts out with these 
words: “Lefty, listen, I am not a lord or a sir; I am your 
cousin. I was a cad not to have told you before.” Lefty 
whispers: ‘Cousins? You and me be cousins, sir?” “Lefty, 
don’t call me ‘sir’,” pleads Philip. “All that’s rot, class and 
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such. It’s only people that count.” When the Red Cross 
nurses arrive, they find the two clasped in each others 
arms; Lefty dead; Philip half-conscious. 

We next see Philip in another fierce encounter with 
the Germans along the Yser. He is wounded a second 
time. Hard as he tries to rise, he cannot; his  curea of 
legs are lamed. A man approaches, white- ™7eusiem 
haired, attired in a long, black cassock, with skull-cap on 
his head, a Rabbi, ministering comfort to the dying. 
“Water!” gasps a wounded Irishman, and the Rabbi draws 
forth a flask, lifts the man’s head as he drinks. The man 
sees the black dress. His fast dimming eyes make no fine 
distinctions. ‘Father,’ he whispers—‘“Crucifix.” Philip 
sees the Rabbi start; from nearby a hand holds out a cruci- 
fix. The Rabbi grasps it, and with the Irishman’s head 
heavy against his breast, he holds high before dying eyes 
the sign of a faith not his own. And as he holds it, yet 
another shell bursts above the battlefield, and the Rabbi 
lies dead, the dead Irishman in his arms, and the cross of 
Christ gripped in his hand. So all faiths are the same in 
death; “and the greatest of them all is love.” 

Lying on men heaped on each other, some twisted, 
some doubled up, some writhing, some moaning, some 
mangled, some dead, Philip is deeply stirred by the sight 
he has just witnessed. He sees something in faith he had 
never seen before. He sees a love and fellowship among 
men he had never before suspected. From the background 
of childhood there comes back to him words he had heard when 
as a child he attended church with his mother, the words of the 
Psalmist: “Out of the depths have I called unto Thee, O Lord. 
O Lord, hear my voice.” And he repeats these words again 
and again, finding greater and greater comfort the oftener he 
utters them. Suddenly a soldier close by, struggling half-way 
from under two dead men screams out: 


“Damn—damnation! A thousand damnations to your sniveling, 
lying preaching! There isn’t any God. Hell—I know it! There's 
hell, and this is it. If I could get back and kill—kill—. If there was 
a God could there be—this? There’s only hell, and I’d like to send 
more Germans into it to suffer as I’m suffering.” 
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Calmly Philip repeats the words: “Out of the depths 
have I called unto Thee, O Lord!’ And another wounded sol- 
dier, and yet another, and another still, take up the refrain: 
“O Lord, hear my voice.” Philip adding as a climax: “O God, 
save me. Give me back my life, so that I may use ut for Thy 
work. I will. Help me, save me. God help us all.’ This 
was prayer, indeed, real prayer, the first he prayed in many 
years. He was an unbeliever no longer. The Bible was no 
longer an ancient, outworn book. It was a fortress and a 
strength. God was now his comfort and his stay. 

We next see Philip in a hospital. All about him are nar- 
row, white beds, in each lies stretched a wounded soldier. He 
Cured of Race Can move his head and hands, but his back 
Se ae seems paralyzed; he can neither turn his body 
to right nor left. To one side of him lies a fair-haired, fresh- 
faced lad. He speaks in his sleep, in German, of his mother, 
of his sister with her two blond braids caught in a rose-bush, 
and the pet dog jumping upon her. A spasm of disgust seizes 
upon Philip, to be doomed to lie helpless alongside an ac- 
cursed German. The lad awakens, sets his teeth as he twists 
with pain which has aroused him out of his pleasant dream 
of home. Despite his pain, he smiles sweetly into Philip’s 
eyes. The American turns his face away. With difficulty the 
brave, blue-eyed lad suppresses a cry of pain, still the Ameri- 
can cannot vouchsafe him as much as a look of sympathy. 

On the other side of him lies a grizzled, haggard soldier. 
The nurses address him as officer and baron. His eyes and 
drawn face show terrible suffering, but he bears it heroically. 
He speaks English, yet his accent proves him also a German. 
Philip bemoans his cruel fate to be obliged to lie between two 
Germans, and shuts his eyes to see neither. A letter is brought 
to him; it is from his mother. He fairly devours it, but, un- 
fortunately, the last two sheets of it slip from his hands to 
the floor. He cannot move, and there is no one nigh to pick 
them up. Yes, there is, the grizzled officer leans out of bed, 
reaches for them, and hands them to the American, who re- 
ceives them with a cold “Thank you.” At the same moment 
a nurse rushes to the officer in consternation, telling him that 
what he did was madness, that it may jeopardize his very life, 
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that he had been forbidden even the slightest exertion lest 
the horrible wounds reopen and prove fatal. He could not 
help it, he says. On the face of the American he saw that the 
letter was from one precious to him; he had sons of his 
own, and he could not see him languish for its last two 
sheets. What matters it that the exertion causes him pain, 
he is repaid by the joy it brought to the other. 

Philip begins to think, and to think hard, and the more 
he thinks the more he grows ashamed of himself. He thought 
of the three things on which he and his mother had disagreed, 
on his class-pride, on religion, and race-prejudice. He had 
lost his class-pride and his unbelief. He sees clearly now that 
he must lose also his race-prejudice. And he does. He 
acknowledges his deep sense of gratitude to him who had 
risked his very life to please him. He asks him to shake hands 
with him, and become his friend. The hands clasp each other. 
and link the two into a bond which death itself shall not sever. 
And his hand and voice go out also to the fair-haired lad on 
the other side, and the more he converses with both of them 
the more convinced is he that Germans are much better than 
they are credited with being, that like influences and like emo- 
tions act alike upon the human heart and soul, whether 
German or American. 

In time, Philip returns to his mother, a cripple as to body, 
but a nobler, wiser, fairer man as to heart and soul and 
mind, free from class-pride, free from unbelief, a 

eas eturns From 
free from race-prejudice. hy ss 

Such, in brief, is the story of the little book 
entitled The Three Things. To read it is to love it. To read 
it is to be convinced. To read it is to feel that 
human hearts would be closer to each other were ee eines 
there less class-pride and race-prejudice, that ppbe,7Btee 
human minds would be further from greed, 
selfishness, revenge, were human souls nearer to God. To 
read it is to feel that had human hearts been closer to each 
other, and human minds and souls nearer to God, this 
present world-war, with all its unspeakable horrors, would 
have been impossible. 

While the book speaks of the cure which the war has 
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effected in Philip, it seems to contain, at the some time, the 

prescription which, if followed, will cure also 
Belligetents the nations of the earth of a deep-rooted, in- 
Grippled—But —cidious disease that has made peace on earth and 

good will among men impossible. Society needs 
the strongest kind of medicine against class-pride, race- 
prejudice, and irreligion. Much of that medicine has been 
administered by this war. As in the case of Philip, the bellig- 
erent nations will come out of this war nobler, wiser, better 
than they were when they entered it. They will come home 
from the battlefields crippled—but convalescent. There will 
probably be no other war for a long, long time. There may 
never be war again. Isaiah’s dream of seeing swords beaten 
into plowshares, and spears into pruning-hooks may be real- 
ized at last. There will be closer brotherhood between creeds, 
classes and nationalities. There will be deeper religious feel- 
ings, which will shield society against the greed and selfish- 
ness and heartlessness, that have been the most fatal disturbers 
of human society. 

May the parting year take with it all that was evil in the 
year, and in the years past. May the new year usher in the 
peace that may have no end, the peace that may know of no 
class-pride, of no irreligion, of no race-prejudice; that may 
know of but 

One God over all 
One Brotherhood of all 
One Good-Will for all. 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Haouge a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

it has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price, 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents, 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,’ London: 

_ “Dr, Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
-cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 


From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 
“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
e a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 
Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. re 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. : i , 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 


By the same Author: 


Prejudice, Its Genesis and Exodus 


Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


Jesus—Man or God 


Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 
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THE SERVICE MANUAL—A Book of Prayers, Meditations, 
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Genins---A Religions Mystery! 
I, Beethoven. 


A DrtscourseE, At TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rassr JAMES G. HELLER. 


Philadelphia, January 7, 1917. 


The soul of man moves mysteriously towards its Maker. 
Like a young plant its tender shoots grope for their life toward 
His sun. No atom of the universe, no law of — Genius as a 
science, no gleam of beauty, no deed or character ™¥S#*¥: 
of men,—but that the soul is forever seeking, like Archimedes 
with the crown, to weigh the silver and the gold, the dross and 
the metal, the transitory and the eternal. And yet philosophy 
and religion combine, finally, in telling us that our human 
vision can never pierce the Veil, can never see Truth in its 
supernal splendor. Mystery of mysteries, all is mystery! 
Space, that primeval, horizonless ocean, dwarfs our imagina- 
tion. Time fades back into an unbroken midnight, and for- 
ward into an unbearably dazzling dawn. The whole solid, 
concrete world of our senses becomes but the ‘baseless fabric” 
of a dream, when tested with the touchstone of “Pure Reason.” 
Life,—spontaneous, complex, ever-changing, eternally youth- 
ful, yet hoary-headed,—its flickering flame eludes our minds 
like a will-o’-the-wisp. And greatest mystery of all is man! 
What is man? What his reality? What the end and aim of 
his life? Men we judge and classify. But of man we are all 
but ignorant. Humble though he be, puny his stature beside 
the illimitable vistas of space, he is the soul of the mysterious 
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pageant. No man so low but that he shares in the wonder and 
the marvel and the glamour of it! The study of the world’s 
great geniuses is the study of the mystery of the soul of man 
in its clearest and most striking revelation,—is the contempla- 
tion of the dark and moving drama of mankind at its climax. 

You have just listened to Beethoven’s “Song of Peni- 
tence.” Through the crystal clearness of its artistry, and the 
Beethovenis Sombre simplicity of its melody, can be heard the 
ea yearning of a great soul. Calmly contemplative 
and meditatively musing, softly sorrowing, longing with in- 
effable tenderness, breathing now soft and low, now exultingly 
and aspiringly,—it plays upon the harp-strings of our very 
souls. “Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie.” And who 
was he that could wield this power? You who desire to learn 
of the soul of man in one of its noblest manifestations, look 
to the life of Beethoven. 

Time is too short to give a detailed account of his life. A 
brief sketch must suffice. Born at Bonn, in Germany, on De- 
eur sae cember 16, 1770, Beethoven was educated mu- 
pg Me ede sically at an early age by his own father. He 

soon developed into an excellent technician, and 
began to write music. His growth was comparatively slow. 
Other composers, Mozart and Mendelssohn, for instance, had 
given the world masterpieces before the age of twenty. But 
Beethoven’s was a late-flowering genius. In 1787 he made a 
journey to Vienna, and was recognized as a genius by Mozart 
because of his marvelous improvisation. In 1792 Beethoven 
moved to Vienna, where he resided for the rest of his life. 
Even at this time, at the age of twenty-two, Beethoven was 
recognized as one of the finest pianists of the day. In Vienna 
he took lessons in harmony, theory, and composition, and soon 
evinced the boldness and love of freedom that were so preg- 
nantly characteristic of his whole nature. His teacher in 
counterpoint once said, “He De learnt nothing, and will never 
do anything in decent style.” 

Despite his many caprices and eccentricities “Recahnaan 
became well acquainted with the music-loving Viennese aris- 
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tocracy. He was somewhat of a “rough dia- Beethoven's 
mond,”—sensitive to an extreme degree, quick- a 
tempered, rude, at times unforgiving, and very suspicious of 
other musicians. His faults as well as his virtues had their 
origin in his most striking attribute, his utter simplicity of 
soul. -Wagner has said that the foundation of Beethoven’s 
art was a “great innocence.’ He was continually and ardently 
in love, yet never married. His life was one of the strictest 
purity and the loftiest personal morality, almost of celibacy. 
His ideals of love and marriage were of the highest. At one 
time he wrote, “‘O God, let me at last find her who is destined 
to be mine, and who shall strengthen me in virtue!” Though 
not formally religious, he was deeply mindful of God, “‘striv- 
ing sacredly to fulfil all the duties imposed on him by human- 
ity, God and nature.” In times of emotional stress his 
thoughts turned ever upward. From some book he had 
copied the following as expressive of his personal creed, as 
to God: “I am that which is. I am all that is, that was, and 
that shall be. No mortal man hath lifted my veil. He is alone 
by Himself, and to Him alone do all things owe their being.” 
Beethoven loved nature with a passionate and perennial love. 
Throughout his life he made trips to the country around 
Vienna, and drew spiritual sustenance and inspiration from con- 
tact with the fresh, green life of the Danube Valley. Our 
choir will sing shortly one of his compositions entitled “The 
Glory of God in Nature.” It came straight from his heart of 
hearts. Beethoven saw God in every leaf and bud, in every 
tinted cloud and sodded hill. Most of his ideas found their 
origin in such an environment. In his own words, “Woods, 
trees, and rocks give the response man requires. Every tree 
seems to say Holy, Holy.” 

Beethoven had a strong sense of humor, rather rough at 
times, and given to practical jokes and to execrable plays upon 
words. He was ever animated by a wonderful love of coun- 
try, and his patriotism remained unswerving during the par- 
lous times of the French Revolution and the victories of 
Napoleon, and despite a tempting offer from Jerome Bona- 
parte. 
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The years that followed his removal to Vienna were full 
of his work. Petty quarrels, troubles with his relatives, grow- 


His Last ing deafness, triumphs for a season, production 
ieee of one masterpiece after another,—these exhaust 
the external story of the remainder of his life. He died in 
1826,—and on his deathbed is reported to have said, “I feel as 
if I had written scarcely more than a few notes.” 
But Beethoven’s real life was in his music. “His music 
permits our gaze to penetrate, as through a transparent sur- 
face, into the depths of his soul.” (D’Indy.) 
His Real 5 fo ae. ceree as : " , 
Life in His He himself said, “I live only in my music.” His 
music was greater to him than friendship, love, 
pain, deafness, or any external circumstance. Most of those 
who have studied his life have remarked upon the striking 
variance between the comparative uneventfulness of his life 
and the deep and progressive meaning of his music, between 
the foibles and eccentricities and pettinesses of his social 
relationships and the broad, calm, majestic flow of his genius. 
Music was the language of Beethoven’s soul. In all else he 
could but stammer. His genius was supreme only in music. 
But there he was master. With unerring felicitousness he 
painted his most permanent or his most fleeting emotions,— 
could evoke, for instance, the feeling produced by one’s arrival 
in the country, or peal forth in a “tone-poem”’ the triumph of 
his soul over insistent fate. 
Beethoven’s music is customarily divided into three great 
periods. Liszt has said that there were three Beethovens, 
“the child, the man, and the god.” D’Indy says 
Periods of that Beethoven began with “imitation,” passed 
His Music. 7 wae 
through a period of “transition,” and finally at- 
tained to a time of “reflection.” But most fitly it might be 
said that Beethoven was first a musician, then a poet, and 
last a prophet. In his first period he wrote in the same style 
as his immediate predecessors, Mozart and Haydn,—full ot 
grace and melody, with delicate shadings and exquisite figur- 
ings. In the second he broke away from the iron-bound rules 
of precedent, and began to develop his own powers. He 
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modified the musical forms of the day so as to permit of 
greater flexibility and more intense expressiveness. There 
was more thought and less rule. The various parts were 
more closely knit, so as to form a glowing, organic whole. 
The medium of expression was subordinated to the emotion or 
thought to be conveyed. With Mozart and Haydn the desire 
had been merely to make beautiful music; with Beethoven it 
was the “poetic idea” that was supreme,—emotional expression 
rather than abstract melodic and harmonic proportion, Not 
only did he lend new power to the orchestra, did he make it 
infinitely more colorful and effective, but he was the real dis- 
coverer of the powers and capabilities of the piano. From it 
he drew “wild and romantic poetry, great tragic scenes of 
love and sorrow.” ‘This period was with Beethoven a time of 
“extraordinary greatness, full of individuality, character, 
humor, but still more full of power and mastery and pregnant 
strong sense.” (Grove.) And lastly, in his third period, 
Beethoven’s music deepened immeasurably. Ever more and 
more was he driven within himself. Pondering upon the great 
niysteries of life and the universe, his music—great emotional 
instrument that it had become—was full of “‘intimations of 
immortality,” quivering with a sense of the infinite, with poig- 
nant and wistful yearning. It is the voice of an intense per- 
sonality, a free and impassioned spirit. More than music it 
seems, like the vision of a prophet, the penetrating vision that 
sees far through the shams and the throes of the doubtful 
present into the calm and triumphant certainties of the nobler 
future. And yet it too is full of pathos and of struggle, the 
struggle of a great soul,—the birth-pangs of eternity. 
Wagner said, “The form of the sonata is the transparent 
veil through which Beethoven seems to have looked at all mu- 
sic.’ And Beethoven is, indeed, at his greatest 
and noblest, when the inspiration of his genius Beethoven’s 


f 2 i a Character Like 
is cast in this mold. His own musical person- Four Move- 
ality, the varied beauties and powers of his soul, Symphony. 
seem best represented by the four characteristic 


movements of his symphonies and piano-sonatas. The first 
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movement blazons upon our receptive sympathies his full 
power and personality, the daring and originality of his spirit, 
his fresh and immediate feeling for life’s problems, now stern, 
stark, and urgent,— and again seductive and sensuous. The 
second movement stands for his love of the beautiful, his 
yearning passion for the divine; it depicts the softer sides of 
his nature, a nature that could sacrifice itself when duty called, 
without thought of reward, without ignoble hesitation. In this 
movement are embodied all his purity and simplicity and in- 
nocence, his nobility in love, and the awesome solemnity of his 
unwavering faith. The third movement, typically the Scherzo, 
represents his love of humor, now like delicate frost-tracery, 
now broad and rough like the laugh of a buffoon, now delight- 
fully whimsical and playful. And the consummation of the 
whole is in his Finale, the fourth movement; in it is summed 
up Beethoven’s triumph over material obstacles and over the 
weakness of the flesh. His struggles and doubts seem trans- 
figured into moral certitudes. Elevated into a supernal realm 
where self is forgotten and individuality merged into the glories 
of a transcendent insight, Beethoven snatches us away into 
the wide breathing-spaces of open horizons, and floods our 
souls with the light of a great dawn. 

We could speak forever on the wonders of his nature as 
shown in his music. Our attention might fix itself indefinitely 
TheCauseof ON its marvels. But we must pass on! Whence 
His Genius? = came this inner development? How account for 
Beethoven’s growth beyond the models of the past, until he 
created a style of his own? Or to what cause may we ascribe 
the ever-deepening spiritual significance of its content? 

There can be no final answer. It is an impenetrable mys- 
tery. How can we describe or shadow forth the soul of the 
ThereCanBe ‘tan, the inner impulse that drove him on im- 
No Answer.  placably? Beethoven thus describes his “rap- 
tus,” the power of his revelation: “Inspiration is for me that © 
mysterious state in which the entire world seems to form a 
vast harmony, when every sentiment, every thought, re-echoes 
within me, when all the forces of nature become instruments 
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for me, when my whole body shivers and my hair stands on 
end.” (Quoted by Lomboso.) Who can tell whence came 
this mysterious compulsion, the genius that transmuted the 
dross of mere sound into the gold of ravishing melodies, and 
soul-suffusing harmonies, which play upon our emotions, which 
disquiet and haunt and rouse and quicken us? Who can tell! 

All that we can do is to trace the progress of this ele- 
mental force, and to see how it evolved under the pressure of 
its own necessity. We have spoken little of per- 
haps the greatest single external influence in $o¥ing. 
Beethoven’s spiritual development,—his deaf- {2uS%fon. 
ness. Already at a rather early age, in 1800, it 
had begun to hamper his activities. Beethoven was sensitive 
about it, and at the outset confessed his weakness to no one. 
But in the privacy of his. own soul, it preyed upon him. 
Growing steadily worse, it drove him away from human so- 
ciety, and caused him to isolate himself more and more. Little 
by little he withdrew from thoughts of the busy, ephemeral 
world around him, and centred his soul upon the deeper ques- 
tions of life and death, of God, of fate, of eternity. At 
last his deafness became so complete that he could not hear 
the orchestra he was leading, and once, while conducting it, 
had to be turned round by one of his pupils so that he could 
see the people applaud his work. Soon he was forced to 
abandon all public performances. 

What a terrible hardship this was can be imagined. That 
he, creator of divinest melody and most majestic harmony, 
could not hear his own work; that he, to whom 
nature spoke as to a brother, for whom the oa ap 
rustling of the leaves was a many-voiced choral- Resulting 
symphony, should be imprisoned in a mute and 

unbroken stillness ;—a world soundless to the most-gifted 
master of sound! And yet his passion for creation never fal- 
‘tered. His art alone kept him alive. More and more his 
malady tormented him, accentuating his already sensitive and 
excitable disposition. More and more was he driven into the 
innermost recesses of his own soul, did he retire “far beyond 
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the reach of outward things, save his own divine power of ex- 
pression,’ until at last he came to live the life of a hermit. 
Joy seemed to have departed from him forever. His triumphs 
turned to gall and wormwood. And so Beethoven turned in 
his despair to God and cried aloud, “Oh when, oh when, oh 
God, can I in the temple of nature and humanity feel—joy— 
once again?” All the pleasures, all the happy and flattering as- 
sociations that had brightened his life, were gone. He was 
face to face with ‘stark reality. His struggles were heart- 
rending,—but he conquered! Within his own soul he found 
the secret balm for his wounds. Ephemeral success meant 
nothing to him thereafter; he strove only to express to his 
own satisfaction the innermost yearnings of his soul. — 
In earlier years Beethoven had copied from a “Lehr- und 
Erbauungs-Buch,” by Sturm, the following passage: “One 
might clearly denominate nature the school of 
Seeks for , 
Knowledge the heart; she clearly shows us our duties toward 
God and our neighbor. Hence, I wish to become 
a disciple of this school, and to offer Him my heart. Desirous 
of instruction, I would seek after that wisdom which no dis- 
illusionment can confute. I would gain a knowledge of God, 
and through this knowledge I shall obtain a foretaste of celes- 
tial felicity.” It was this knowledge that his deafness com- 
pelled him to seek. And it is for this reason that his music of 
the third period is so full of intense, poignant, titanic struggle — 
of vague unrest, of infinite yearning, of a magnitude that al- 
most escapes the bounds of music, and, often, of the calmness 
of a great certainty. 
Beethoven is supreme, not merely because he was a 
master- -musician, not merely because he was a poet by nature, 
—but because—as must every man of insight in 
Beethoven’s 
Victory Over the end—he faced the ultimate, and conquered,— 
because he achieved in his own life that which 
he wihisees a pupil who questioned him. ‘Yes,” said Beet- 
hoven, “he who would touch the heart must seek his inspiration 
on high. Otherwise, there will be nothing but notes,—a body 
without soul—will there not? And what is a body without a 
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soul? Mere dust, a little mud, is it not? The spirit should 
make itself free from matter, in which for a time the divine 
spark is imprisoned. Like the furrow to which the laborer 
confides the precious seed, his part is to make it germinate 
and bring forth abundant fruit ; and, multiplied thus, the spirit 
will strive to ascend to the source whence it sprang. For it is 
only at the cost of unremitting endeavor that it can employ the 
forces placed at its disposal, and that the creature may render 
homage to the Creator and Preserver of Infinite Nature.” 
With such nobility of purpose, seconded by so vast a genius, 
how could the compositions of Beethoven fail to be, in the 
words of Emerson, “‘a fearless, sleepless, deathless progeny ; a 
fearless, vivacious offspring, clad with wings which carry them 
fast and far, and infix them irrecoverably into the hearts of 
men?” 

Beethoven’s life was a majestic drama of the human spirit. 
Solely by the divine right of genius he made of music, first 
the most trenchant language of the emotions, and 
finally the medium for prophetic flashes of Len ers 
ethical and religious inspiration. Intensely per- His Work.” 
sonal though it be, his music attains to univer- 
sality of appeal because of spiritual validity. By his life the life 
of all men has been immeasurably enriched. The heritage of his 
genius has worked incalculably toward the only true progress, 
—that progress which fertilizes the souls of men and adds to 
the spiritual wealth of mankind, which increases the fund upon 
which society may draw, and must draw, for its mechanical 
evolution. | You who slumber not, in whose souls the love of 
beauty and truth sleepeth not, who thirst for “more light,” 
come and hearken to the Master. He passed through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death, and ours is the gain. “He passes,” 
says Dannreuther, “beyond the horizon of a mere singer and 
poet, and touches upon the domain of the seer and the 

prophet; where, in unison with all genuine mystics and ethical 
teachers, he delivers a message of religious love and resigna- 
tion, identification with the sufferings of all living creatures, 
deprecation of self, negation of personality, release from the 
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world.” “The, warmth and depth of -his ethical sentiment is 
now felt all the world over, and it will ere long be universally 
recognized that he has leavened and widened the sphere of 
men’s emotions in a manner akin to that in which the concep- 
tions of great philosophers and poets have widened the sphere 
of men’s intellectual activity.” (Grové.) 

Godlike he formed melody from chaos. And into his mold 
he poured the religion of one of mankind’s noblest souls. 
What greater mystery than the genius of creation! What 
nobler religion than the triumph of a human soul! 

“So grew on him his soundless melodies— 
The music of his soul, beneath the seal 
Of silence—that all mortals, hearing these, 
No longer seem to hear, but know and feel.” 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
histeric value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Tacuay a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel, 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: { 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Tew or Gentile.” 


From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: . 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New. York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all maseuerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. see 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Palestine---Old and New. 
I. On the Wau to DSerusalem. 


A Discourse at TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
By Rassr Jos. KrausKopr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, January 14,°1917. 


More than a score of years ago, while on a tour of investi- 
gation in Russia, and in the home of a Jewish resident of Kiev, 
the conversation turned to the ill-treatment ac- Seat dy 
corded to the Jews of that land. One of those  Likened Unto 

: : : ‘ és Heaven. 

present expressed his wish to live in America, 

where he would be free from persecution, and enjoy rights 
equal with others. Another, a venerable patriarch, expressed 
his preference for Palestine. Asked for his reason, he replied, 
that Palestine is on earth what Paradise is in Heaven, that 
there is no more beautiful country in all the world, that no- 
where is land as rich, and fruit as luscious, and flower as 
fragrant, and bird as melodious, and food as plentiful, and 
water as limpid, as in the Holy Land. I knew that reality 
would present to him a far different picture than imagination 
had drawn, but, knowing also that his advanced age would pre- 
clude his ever visiting that land, I deemed it best not to disillu- 
‘sion him. 

Interested in knowing to what extent that patriarch’s opin- 
ion of Palestine was shared by other Russian Jews, I seated 
myself, one day, on a homeward-bound ocean py oserrea 
steamer, next to a steerage passenger, and said {9 United 
to him, “In two or three more days you will be 
in Palestine.’ “No, not Palestine, but America,” replied he. 
“Is not America as good as Palestine?’ I asked. ‘As little 
as earth is like unto heaven,” answered he. “How do you 
know?” Lasked. “I and others have had letters from America 
which told us that, while people are free there, and God be 
thanked for that, making a living is harder there than it is 
at home.’ “What living does Palestine afford?” I inquired, 
and promptly he answered: “That is God’s country. There 
God is near to His people and provides for them. It is the 
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land that overflows with milk and honey; the land where two 
men are required to carry a single cluster of grapes. It is the 
land which God has sworn to His people Israel as an everlast- 
ing possession.” 

The conversation on that subject ended there. It made 
quite clear to me why orthodox Jews, even in America, repeat 
Longing for fervently in their annual Passover service: “This 
Puentine. year we are still slaves; may the next year see us 
free. This year we are still here; may the next year see us in 
Jerusalem.” 

As the time for my visit to Palestine drew nigh I felt in- 
creasingly conscious of an anticipatory interest, quite unlike 
Myself Pos- anything I had felt before in all my travels. 
sessed by It. = Though not a stranger to entering new lands, 
having at that time almost circled the globe, I felt conscious that 
no other land had found me as eager to reach it. Despite my 
knowledge to the contrary, there seemed to rise in the back- 
ground of my consciousness pictures of an ideally beautiful 
country, such as my eyes had probably been fed on in my early 
childhood, for Bible pictures were the first pictures I ever 
saw, copies of holy pictures by Italian masters, and Bible 
illustrations, in which art and fancy were taxed to the utmost 
for the purpose of producing the perfection of grace and 
beauty. Or was it due to a feeling akin to that which possesses 
one, who is about to revisit his native home, after an absence 
of many years? For, after all, Palestine was my native home, 
tens of centuries ago. There my forbears of long, long ago, 
first saw the light of day, and, for all I know, performed a part 
of that work that has made Palestine the best-known land of 
all the earth. 

Notwithstanding that Egypt had proved to me most fasci- 
nating and instructive, and notwithstanding that there was 
still much to see there, and much to learn, I departed from 
beautiful Cairo without regret, so eager was I to reach Port 
Said, there to board the Turkish steamer that, after a night’s 
journey, was to land me at Jaffa, the entry port of Palestine. 

I have travelled much on water, but, with the single ex- 
ception of a ship in Greece, I do not recall in all my journey- 
Disagreeable '" a vessel that was as crowded, unsanitary, ill- 
Vortec. equipped, ill-served, uncomfortable, as was that 

which brought me to Jaffa, on March 23, 1914. 
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It was the Pilgrim season. Easter was at hand, that annually 
floods Palestine with tourists, and the Transportation Com- 
pany availed itself of every inch of ship space, to its own 
financial advantage, and to the disadvantage of the passengers. 
Cabins, not big enough to accommodate comfortably one pas 
senger, were made to hold three, with scarcely enough of air 
in them to keep a rabbit alive a length of time. Only by secur- 
ing a whole three-berths cabin could one hope to find a fairly 
decent night’s lodging. The rear and lower part of the ship 
was packed with pilgrims, for the most part Russian Moujiks, 
who had come on foot from great distances, and had been many 
weeks on the road, without having, pilgrim-fashion, changed 
their clothes, or even removed them from their bodies. Their 
lack of cleanliness seemed to be the most conspicuous part of 
their godliness, and the odor of it permeated every quarter of 
the ship. With such a cargo aboard, it seemed a miracle that 
we escaped spending a few days in quarantine. A night passed 
on such a ship as that is not apt to keep one who is fond of 
fresh air any longer in his cabin than necessary, and so the 
hour was quite early when I made my way to the upper deck. 
The sight that presented itself to my eager eyes, on arriving 
there, and on looking about, made me forget, almost instantly, 
whatever discomforts [ had experienced. 

The ship had anchored in the roadstead of the Mediter- 
ranean, about a mile off the shore of Jaffa. The difference be- 
tween the darkness below, and the flood of golden jy. 
and crimson light above, between the stenches in Glimpse of 
the lower decks, and the fragrance on top, was 
overpowering. My eyes were riveted at last on the land of 
Palestine, the land that has affected civilization more than any 
other, that has been a second fatherland, the spiritual home, of 
countless millions of Jews and Christians. What other land, 
many, many times larger, has done the work it has done, 
though but 150 miles long and 50 miles wide, an area no larger 
than that of the State of New Jersey, or of the State of Con- 
necticut if we eliminate the barren mountain regions? Could 
all the books in the western world, bearing directly and indi- 
rectly on what has emanated from Palestine, be placed in one 
scale of a balance, and all other books in the other scale, it 
The very outlines of the country’seemed eloquent with history, 
would possibly be found that the former outweigh the latter. 
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legend and tradition. Its cities and towns, rivers and lakes, 
valleys and mountains, have been more familiar to many a one 
far, far away, than have been their counterparts in his own 
respective land. The deeds of its heroes have been familiar on 
the lips of people who knew not even the names of the great 
men of their own lands. What mighty battles have not raged in 
that country, that, like Belgium of our own day, lay between 
mighty powers to the North and South, which, in their in- 
creasing warfares, against each other, spread, again and again, 
carnage and ruin throughout the habitations of Palestine? 
What mighty conquerors have not tried their’ prowess on that 
land. David, Shishak, Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, 
Alexander the Great, Ptolemy, Antiochus and the Maccabees, 
Pompeii, Titus and Hadrian, Chosroes, Omar, Saladin and 
Napoleon. 

As I stood and gazed upon Jaffa, I could not but think 
that it has been rightly named The Beautiful, for, a prettier 
Deahty ot picture than it makes, at a mile distant from 
Le poapaell shore, situated on the side and top of a 

terraced cliff more than a hundred feet high, em- 
bowered with a mass of rich, tropical vegetation, crowned by 
minaret, spire and flat-roofed houses, one does not see in 
many a day’s travel, the sight of which is all the more welcome 
to one fresh from the treeless and flowerless desert of Egypt. 

And the fragrance of the air rivalled the beauty of the 
land. One of the ladies of our party remarking that a certain 
other lady near her must have emptied a bottle of cologne over 
herself, so strong was the perfume, was informed that it was 
not cologne she smelled, but the fragrance of the blossoms of 
the world-famed orange-groves in the outskirts of Jaffa, sev- 
eral miles distant. 

Not so pleasant were the sounds that broke on our ears. 
Whatever else one may say of the Arab boatmen of Jaffa, he 
Dangerous cannot ascribe to them melodious voices, or quiet 
goamiec ways of doing things. Boatsful of them gath- 
ered at the side of the ship along which we were about to 
descend, and shouted forth the praises of their boats, and of 
their skill of helping passengers off the ship-ladder into the 
boat. And skill it certainly required, for, the distance between 
the last rung of the ladder and the boat below is quite con- 
siderable, and, if the sea is rough, one might find the boat 
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swept from beneath him at the moment he makes a leap for 
it. In fact, the landing at Jaffa is the most dreaded part of 
a Palestinian tour. And rightfully so, for, parallel to the shore 
run lines of fierce-looking reefs through which the boats must 
‘thread their way to the landing. If the sea is rough, this pas- 
sage is most dangerous; if very rough, the boats do not start 
out at all to fetch passengers, mail, and freight; the ship pro- 
ceeds to Haifa or Beirut, not infrequently to meet with a like 
fate, at Jaffa, on its return, and obliging passengers to disem- 
bark at the port from which they had started. 

You may ask, as hundreds of others have asked: “Why 
does not Turkey blast out the rocks, and build a pier that will 
make landing sure, no matter what the weather?” why Danger 
The answer is simple enough. Turkey is bank- *t®emoved. 
rupt. She cannot pay even the interest on indemnities that 
have been imposed upon her, and on her war-debts. And she 
dares not give the concession to a foreigner, eagerly as it is 
sought, lest there happen to her what has happened to other 
impecunious nations, at the hands of the great powers; the con- 
cession is soon construed by the foreigner as a possession of 
the foreign nation; troubles are incited, the foreigner’s garri- 
sons are stationed there; gunboats are landed, and concession 
becomes permanent possession. 

Much to the relief of the ladies of our party, the sea was 
calm on the morning of our arrival at Jaffa, and no difficulty 
was encountered in disembarking from the SHIPS yn sicesnnt 
and in landing at the Custom House quay. It Sights and 
was a strange sensation to set foot on Palestinian 
soil, but only for a moment, or so, for the time and place were 
not conducive to sentiment. I wonder whether even one 
stone-deaf could have escaped the noises that greeted the pas- 
sengers on their arrival, or whether one totally blind could have 
remained insensible to the filth that forced itself upon our at- 
tention wherever we turned. A dozen men—long-gowned, 
many of them long-bearded, capped and fezzed and turbaned 
in all colors of the rainbow, the dirt of their clothes and tur- 
bans vieing with that of the quay—pressed around with offers 
of their service, and we might have had considerable trouble 
in ridding ourselves of them, had it not been for the presence 
of a Kavass. This Turk, picturesquely uniformed, with a 
long, curved sword on his left, and a long staff of authority in 
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his right, was part of the office-force of the United States Con- 
sul, who, in answer to letters of introduction, which had been 
sent in advance, had been delegated, in conjunction with a rep- 
resentative of the Jewish community, to extend to my party 
welcome, and to offer us their services. The presence of the 
Kavass served its purpose admirably. The noisy crowd fell 
back at his mere look. The examination of the luggage was a 
matter of form. Before long we found ourselves ready for 
conveyance to the hotel, in a wagon, old enough to have been 
used by one of King Solomon’s numerous queens, over roads 
that may have been paved at that remote time, but that have 
not been repaired since. As we drove along there recurred to 
me the exclamation, which Emperor Frederick IJ, of Crusade 
fame, is said to have made respecting the Holy Land: “If 
God had known the beautiful land of Naples, he would never 
have sent His Son to miserable and stony Palestine.” 
Becoming conscious of a feeling of disappointment, I 
pulled myself together, at once, with some such thoughts as 
aaitatee these: “You have come to Palestine from a far 
Bae distance, not for scenic beauty, nor for art or 
architecture or comfort. These await you in 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France. You have come 
here to tread the soil which the Patriarchs and Priests, the 
Prophets and Lawgivers, of Israel have trod, to breathe the 
air they breathed, to get some of the inspiration with which 
they were filled. You have come here to study, at first hand, 
some of the problems which agitate Jewish people at the pres- 
ent time. You must not expect the ways of the Orient to be 
like those of the Occident, nor must you look for comforts in 
Palestine to which you are accustomed at home. You must 
never forget what Kipling taught: 
“Fast is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet.’ ” 


The effect was instantaneous. The eye beheld things in- 
teresting and beautiful where but a minute before it had seen 
The Beautiful Only the unsightly and the sordid. It saw masses 
pce det of luxuriant vegetation—orange trees and lemon 
trees upon which the fruit hung golden, fig trees and almond 
trees and pomegranates, palms that raised their feathery heads 
high above garden walls as if to catch extended views, of the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. , 
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Beyond the little flat-topped houses could be seen the hills 
of Judea and Samaria. 

The mind cast a retrospective look. On the very shore on 
which we had landed it saw vast rafts of cedars which King 
Hiram of Tyre had sent from Lebanon for the Jaga in the 
erection of the great Temple which King Solo- P88 
mon built, and it saw them carted up to the city of Jerusalem, 
along the very road on which we travelled. It saw the prophet 
Jonah, on the very roadstead on which we had disembarked, 
boarding a ship that was to cast him out a short time after. 
It saw the maiden Adromeda chained to one of those dreaded 
reefs of which I have spoken, exposed to a huge sea-monster, 
and rescued by Perseus. It saw’the destruction of the city by 
the Syrians, and witnessed the glorious victories won there by 
the Maccabees. It saw the rebuilding of the city by Pompey, 
and the restoration of it to the Jews by Caesar, and the second 
destruction of it by Vespasian. It pictured to itself the home of 
Dorcas, the good woman of Jaffa, of whom the New Testa- 
ment speaks, whose life Peter is said to have restored from 
death in recognition of her kindly deeds. It saw the home of 
Simon, the tanner, in which Peter had dwelled for a time. It 
saw the fierce battles that raged there between the armies of 
Saladin and those of Richard, the Lion-hearted. It saw the 
two thousand Turkish prisoners whom Napoleon compelled to 
dig a trench along the Jaffa shore, and to place themselves in 
front of it, to be shot dead into it. 

After such revue among scenes ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern, historical, mythological, and legendary, in which 
Jaffa had played a part, facing reality was no  Jaftain the 
longer unpleasant. The eye pictured beauty be- *7°5°"* 
hind the veils that completely covered the faces of the Mos- 
lem women we passed on the streets, and endowed with valor 
the Beduin chiefs who bestrode majestically, in picturesque at- 
tire, their stately dromedaries. It found interest in beholding 
within narrow streets, under the same roof of tiny homes, 
goats and donkeys and persons dwelling together in unity; in 
listening to the bargainings in the bazaar; in watching the 
genuflections of worshippers in the mosque, the crowds of 
men sipping their small cups of Turkish coffee, and smoking 
their narghiles, on the sidewalk cafes. It found interest in 
reading over stores, kept by Jews and Syrians, signs that tellin 
classic Hebrew of the things that are sold or done within. 
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What could have been more sightly than the long, undulating 
lines of caravans bearing unceasingly their burdens of fragrant 
oranges, the sweetest and largest in the world, toward the 
ships, that carry this golden fruit of Palestine to all parts of 
Europe, on an average a hundred millions a year. 

And even though the hotel was far different from the 
Shepheard’s Hotel at Cairo, from which we had just come, even 
Glad Despite though, instead of elevators we had to climb a 
ree rickety stairway; and, instead of electric light, 
we had to satisfy ourselves with candles stuck in tin-holders 
and empty bottles; and, instead of Oriental rugs, oil-cloth; 
and, instead of marble washstands, tin basins; and bedsteads 
and chairs that must have come down from Biblical times ; and 
floors that threatened to give way beneath, and ceilings that 
threatened to come down from above, and beddings and meals 
that could not have been much worse,—I was none the less 
glad that I breathed the air of Palestine. 

And gladder still I was when I was made acquainted with 
the marvels that have been wrought in the city of Jaffa by 
akan vete Jews who have, in recent years, sought refuge 
Rag pet there from the persecutions of Russia. Though 

constituting but one-fourth of its population .of 
60,000, the introduction or revival of commerce and industry 
in that city is largely due to the progressive spirit and enter- 
prise of the Jewish newcomers. If Palestine develops, as 
many believe it will, Jaffa will probably bear the same relation 
to it that Hamburg bears to Germany, Antwerp to Belgium, or 
New York to the United States. 

And if Palestine is to become a country fit for habitation 
by occidentals of culture and refinement, it will also be largely 
Tel Abib. | due to the model which Jews have built at Tel 
Abib, a suburb of Jaffa. In all my travels in the Near East, 
I cannot recall another settlement as attractive, as cleanly, as 
modern, as that at Tel Abib. It looks like a piece of the new- 
est of the new world transplanted in the midst of the oldest 
of the old world. 

I know of nothing that could give better assurance of the 
success that would attend a resettlement of Palestine by large 
Its Comfort numbers of Jews, possessed of sufficient means 
and Culture. = and enthusiasm and pioneer spirit, than the pic- 
turesque. cottages of Tel Abib by the sea, and the flourishing 
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Jewish agricultural colonies near by. One need but compare 
these settlements with those of the Moslems to see and feel the 
difference between the old and the new, the oriental and the 
occidental. There, for the most part, dirty and miserable 
hovels, lacking in the most elementary comforts; here, beauti- 
ful one- and two-story houses, surrounded by little gardens, 
provided with modern conveniences—running water, drawn 
from splendid wells; sewage connection, bathrooms. ‘There, 
dark and narrow and filthy passage-ways; here, streets that 
are broad, scrupulously clean, sidewalked, tree-lined, lighted at 
night, secure, though not a policeman is employed. There, 
perpetual dirt; here, a Public Park, the only one in Palestine. 
There, constant beggary; here, signs of prosperity made ap- 
parent by sounds of classic music issuing from homes, by val- 
uable rugs suspended from balconies, by neat and modern at- 
tire of men and women. There, the crassest ignorance; here, 
a High School that has not its equal in all Palestine, attended 
by more than 800 students, boys and girls, who are being 
trained in every branch of High School studies, with an effi- 
ciency equal to that of best of American schools, by instructors 
who are graduates of the foremost European universities, with 
the classic Hebrew of the Bible used both by pupil and teacher 
as the classroom language, and which tongue is also used as the 
common medium of communication of the students on their 
athletic fields, and by their elders in their homes, and by the 
little ones in the streets at their play. No music has ever 
sounded more sweet to my ear than the melody of the tongue, 
spoken in ancient days by the Prophets and Bards of Israel, re- 
intoned, after centuries of silence, on the lips of descendants 
of theirs of our day. 

And when at a reception tendered to me and my party at 
the home of Mr. D. Levontin, the Managing Director of the 
Anglo-Palestinian Bank, I met a goodly number 44, pojuvena- 
of the representatives of the community of Tel fenof 
Abib, of whom no less than thirty-five were uni- 
versity graduates, and when I was told by them of the other 
educational institutions at or near Jaffa, a mechanical school, 
an agricultural school, a music school, a library, a Maccabee 
Brigade, when I noted the enthusiasm and idealism of the 
pioneers, coupled with good, common sense, that kept them 
from losing their foothold on solid ground, when all this and 
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more I heard and saw, I felt that I had witnessed the rejuvena- 
tion of Palestine. 

In the glow of that spirit, and after having spent some 
hours on Jewish farms in the vicinity of Jaffa, I boarded a 
Onthe Wayto train for the journey, up the 2500 feet of steep 
Ppre eo ascent, to Jerusalem. Though the 54 miles trip 
took all of four hours, not a mile of it but was full of his- 
toric and legendary and scenic interest. First came the Philis- 
tine plains, on which some of the most promising of the Jewish 
agricultural colonies are located, on and near sites familiar to 
the Bible student. Here is the town of Lydda, at one time the 
home of Peter, and the seat of a celebrated Rabbinical school, 
and now said to be the last resting place of Saint George, the 
slayer of the dragon, and the patron saint of England. There 

‘is the village of Ramleh, once a rival of Jerusalem, memorable 
for the great wars that were waged between Philistines and 
Israelites, Egyptians and Romans, Persians and Arabs, Cru- 
saders and Saracens. Beyond is the hamlet of Gezer, once a 
city so flourishing as to be considered worthy of being given as 
a dower:by Pharaoh to his daughter, upon her marriage with 
King Solomon. 

The train enters the mountain regions, and with difficulty 
ascends a winding course through weird, rugged, naked, pic- 
turesque rocks, full of jackal holes and caverns, one of 
which the giant Samson is said to have made his place of 
habitation, when engaged in his exploits against the Philistines. 
Beyond, we catch a glimpse of the valley of Ajalon, where 
Joshua fought his battle royal, and of which the admiring poet 
declared that even the sun and moon stood still until the victory 
was complete. 

Anon comes the site of Bethar, where, under the valiant 
Bar Cochba, Israel made its last, but disastrous, stand against 
the mighty Romans. 

Nearing Jerusalem, we pass through the regions where 
David won his spurs and crown in battling with the Philistine. 

The outskirts are reached. The train stops still. We ‘are 
in Jerusalem, 
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“Noble Impulses are Speechless Prophets.” 


(A Discussion of the Zionistic Movement.) 
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Psalm CII, 14-22; Jeremiah XXIX, r-8. 

It was at Basel on the Rhine, in the land of the Swiss, that the Con- 
gress of Zionists met, during the closing days of the month of August 
last, and there it dreamed, and dreamed aloud, a beauti- Bee, Else) 
ful dream, a dream of the Jew’s restoration to the land of dream at Basel 
his sires, to the throne of his whilom kings, and to the ‘tattles hemor 
peaceful husbandry of his fathers of old. The boldness of that dream 
startled the world ; king, sultan, and pope, Christian and Mohammedan, 
Semite and Anti-Semite, idealist and materialist, paused to marvel and 
ponder. Many doubted, and many believed; many condemned, and 
many approved ; many ridiculed and many sympathized. 

As for me, when I had finished reading the first scanty report of the 
doings of that Congress, there came to my mind the couplet of Heine: 


“Bin Traum, gar seltsam schauerlich, 


Ergoetzte und erschreckte mich.” Wondered 


whether the Mes- 
And when the fulller report reached me, and I read the Ssiah had really 


fearful story of the “‘ /udennoth,”’ that was submitted to ee 

that congress, the story of the persecutions and miseries and ostracisms, 
to which millions of Jews are subjected in Europe, Asia, and Africa, I 
could not wonder at the statement made by Dr. Herzl, the President of 
the Congress, on the evening of the first day’s session: ‘‘ The Bulgarian 
Jews have long believed that the Messiah would be born on a 29th of 
August. They were right: The Messiah has been born to-day in the 
Zionist Congress.’’ And I marvelled, whether that Messiah was the same, 
of whom Rabbi Naphtali of Cracow told, the Messiah who appeared on 
the day that Titus destroyed Jerusalem, but who has been kept enchained 
in heaven ever since, lest, losing his temper at the cruelties inflicted by 
nations and peoples upon Israel, he hasten with fearful vengeance too 
soon upon earth, and commence his work of redemption, before yet the 
hour was ripe. Had the hour of redemption come at last ! 

And having caught the Zionists’ contagion of dreaming, I, too, 
dreamed, dreamed with open eyes. Methought I saw the Rhine-nymphs, 
watching concealed these Lovers of Zion, who had 
wandered to their banks from far and nigh, and listen- Puzzled the 
‘ * 3 E Rhine-nymphs, 
ing to their strange utterances, and opening their large, 
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deep-blue eyes in amazement, and shaking their golden hair in wonder- 
ment, and asking of one another in their sweet melodious voices: ‘“‘Is 
this the same people, whom centuries back, in the terrible days of the 
Crusades, of the Black Death, of the Blood Accusation, we saw well-nigh 
annihilated, here in the city of Basel, and in all the cities and towns along 
the Rhine, saw them burned alive here, pillaged and massacred theres 
exiled and lashed and hounded yonder. And are they suffering still? 
And are they planning now to do what in centuries back they only dared 
to pray for, to return to their native land, there to halt their weary feet 
at last, and be at rest.’” 

And then the scene suddenly changed. I stood at the banks of the 
Jordan stream, in far-off Palestine. And instead of the beauteous Rhine- 
, , nymphs, I beheld the sad-eyed naiades of the Jordan, 
Set the naiads aciirs 
of the Jordan and these, too, I heard questioning one another : ‘What 
Maereanae, mean these strange sounds, that reach us across moun- 
tains and seas? Canit be true? Are the long-exiled children of this 
soil to return once more, and take up their permanent abode along our 
banks, and once more turn this land of barrenness and desolation into a 
land overflowing with milk and honey? And is the long silence as of 
the dead to be ended at last? Shall Israel’s sons and daughters strike 
again the tuneful lyre, and sing their merry songs, and dance their 
happy dances? And shall the Wall of Wailing in yonder city of ruins, 
once proud Jerusalem, see rising over it another glorius Temple, in which 
a people, happy and free, shall once more worship the God of their 
fathers, and while giving glory to God in the highest, practice peace on 
earth, and show good will towardsall men? Has the Redeemer of Israel, 
the Restorer of Palestine, come at last ?”’ 

Here my dream ended, and I was back again in Basle on the Rhine, 
in search for the answer to the very questions I had fancied I had heard 
‘Their questions @Sked on the banks of the Jordan. It was a magnificent 
auswered. The assemblage of Israelites, that had gathered there in Con- 
delegates of the ‘ 

Congress gress. Two hundred delegates, representing as many 
decid. hundreds of thousands of people, hailing from more than 
four score cities scattered over four continents, had come with a most 
sacred purpose, that of putting and end to the persecutions and miseries 
of millions of Jews, by re-acquiring for them their own native Palestine, 
and by re-establishing them there in peaceful and honorable industries. 
It was beyond doubt the most remarkable gathering in the whole 
history of Israel. Of the two hundred delegates, two-thirds were pro- 
fessional men or university graduates, and among them some of 
world-wide reputation ; the other one-third likewise comprised men of 
high culture, and those who mingled with them speak of them asmen 
of the highest type of humanity, men of whom any people might be 
proud. And what was more remarkable still, though every shade of 
belief was represented ,by them, from the extreme of orthodoxy to the 
extreme of radicalism, not the slightest clashing of religious opinion 
occurred. Religious difference was buried under racial harmony. But 
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one thought animated all assembled: Emancipation of Jews from Bond- 
age; Restoration of Israel to Palestine. 

The venerable Dr. Lippe opened the Congress. He declared it 
marked the inauguration of Israel’s third return to Palestine. He 
believed that the Jew had fulfilled his mission abroad: 
he had given the Western civilized world its God, Bible, Dr. Lippe’sopen- 

° A ing declaration. 
and Moral Law, for which he has received naught but 
illin return. He is not wanted among the nations of the earth, is ill- 
treated by them ; his only place now is in his own home, and in his own 
nation. 

Dr. Herzl, the leading spirit of the Congress, spoke, in his address of 
welcome, of the old yet ever new hatred by which the Jewis surrounded. 
He compared the moral tortures, which the modern Anti- , 
Semite inflicts, with the physical tortures of the Jew- the He she dis 
baiter of former centuries, and proved them alikein their tt* movement. 
cruelty. He argued that a return to Palestine does by no means signify 
a return to the oriental culture of centuries back. The modern Jew is to 
modernize Judea, and make of it a nation abreast with the foremost in 
educational progress and industrial activity. He believed that if the 
Jew means to be free, he must free himself, and if he will not doit, he 
is not worthy of freedom. If the Anti-Semite will not let him be at peace 
among other nations, then he must seek it in his own country, and in his 
own nation. 

Similar was the tale of woe, which Max Nordau told. He showed 
that where the Jews were settled in largest numbers, there they suffered 
the deepest misery,—the peculiarly debasing misery, that 
© A ents a Max Nordau 
is visited upon them solely for being Jews. He presented narrates the 
a soul-harrowing picture of the suffering of the Jews in /¥4¢"72/.” 
Eastern ,Europe, Northern Africa, and Western Asia, comprising fully 
nine-tenths of all the Jews of the world. He detailed the awful misery 
of the five millions of Jews in Russia, their cruel legal restrictions, their 
compulsory confinement within the pale, the consequent horrible con- 
gestion, and physical and mental and moral degeneration. Similar was 
his story of the Roumanian Jew. Of the one-quarter of a million of Jews 
inhabiting that small country, more than one-half are totally destitute. 
Of the three-quarter of a million of Jews of Galicia, seventy per cent. are 
literally beggars. Similar was his story of the Jew of Western Austria, 
Buckowina, Bulgaria, Morocco, Persia, and elsewhere, and passing from 
‘country to country, and adding number upon number, he finally burst 
out with the words: ‘‘ This is the history of Israel at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. To sum it up in a word: The majority of the Jews are 
a race of accursed beggars.”’ 

He spoke next of the ostracisms suffered by the prosperous and 
cultured Jews of Western Europe. The equality that had been granted 
them there had been a logical necessity, but had never been intended to 
be made use of by the Jews. The moment the Jew commenced to avail 
himself of his rights, clashing ensued, the Anti-Semite arose to brand him 
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4 foreigney and a parasite, and entered upon his warfare of social osttd: 
cism, commercial boycott and political restriction. There is no cessation 
of hostility. On the contrary, the hatred is spreading. ‘There is no peace 
and rest to be found by the Jew among the nations of the earth. He 
must therefore seek it in a country of his own, and in a nation of his 
own, and that must be the restored Commonwealth of Judea, in the land 
of Palestine. 

Other speeches were made, and other statistics were given by other 
learned and eloquent men, and all of equal tenor. It was the same 
Congress con- refrain by all: Anti-Semitism is rampart everywhere ; 
cludes thatsettle- the Jew is wanted nowhere ; if the Jew is to be mentally, 
ment of Palestine : ¥ - 
only solution of morally and physically saved somewhere, it must be in 
Jewish Question. Zion, And so, after three days of deliberation, they 
resolved unanimously to create for the Jewish people a publicly legally 
assured home, and to attain this object the Congress adopted the follow- 
ing means: 1., To promote the settlement in Palestine of Jewish agri- 
culturists, handicraftsmen, industrialists, and men following professions, 
2., To centralize the entire Jewish people by means of general institu- 
tions agreeably to the laws of the land. 3., To strengthen Jewish senti- 
ments and national self-conscience. 4., To obtain the sanction of 
governments to the carrying out of the objects of Zionism. And there- 
upon they elected officers, and bade each other affectionate farewells, 
and departed to all parts of the globe, to meet and dream again “‘next 
year in Jerusalem.”’ 

It was a dream, and yet not alla dream. Some very stern reality 
was beneath it all, which neither sceptic nor scoffer can sneer or laugh 

: away. There were afew solid planks in that air castle, 
Some stern real- : . 

ities underneath and these have brought it down to solid ground, and 
Na there it stands, and not all the piling up of mountains of 
difficulty in front of it can cause it to disappear. 

It has come to stay. ‘The superstructure will in all probability take 
a different and more practical form from that outlined by its first designers, 
but the foundation upon which it rests will remain unchanged. Among 
the two hundred builders, who came from different parts of the world to 
discuss the plans and specifications of the ark of safety, there may have 
been many an idealist and visionary. But among them there were also 
those, who knew from personal and bitter experience the real and prac- 
tical needs of a saving ark, which is to bear the Jew high on the crest of 
the flood of the /udennoth that is rushing in upon us from all sides. 
This foundation timber is: Relief of the fatally congested centres of 
Jewish population by means of agriculture and colonization, at home, 
abroad, in adopted land, in Zion, anywhere, everywhere but always agri- 
culture, with its accompanying necessary handicraftsmen, industrialists, 
and men following professions. é 

You may probably remember my having traversed some of this 
ground a year ago, in my discourse: ‘‘ 7he People without a Country.” 
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That lecture had its origin in the Immigration Restric- MY own former 
tion Bill that was about a become a law, eam that was to re enete 
bar even our doors to the unfortunate Russian refugee. Jewish coloniza- 
My deepest sympathies went out to the poor homeless “0! stated. 
hopeless sufferer, since my own eyes had beheld all the appalling and in- 
describable misery of the Russian Jewish Pale, that Nordau tried to depict 
before the Congress. Whither was the Russian Jew to turn: refused for 
economic reasons in America, turned for the same reason out of Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, restrictive measures introduced against him in England 
and France, unable to endure the slow lingering death of physical, moral 
and mental waste and decay and starvation at home, whither was he to 
turn? Having observed during my visit to the Pale how passionately his 
heart clings to Palestine, how fervently he hopes and prays for his return 
thither, and touched by these longings and yearnings of a down trodden 
people for their own native home, where once the cradle of their nation 
stood, the land once trod by their kings, prophets, bards, lawgivers, 
heroes, martyrs, the land which their fathers’ industry had made to over- 
flow with milk and honey, and their fathers’ spirituality had made the 
birthplace of monotheistic civilization, I wondered why he might not 
some day be planted again in his own native land. 

Upon research I found that Palestine, with the adjacent countries 
stretching between the Euphrates and the Tigris, that are now almost 
deserted, could amply support millions of agriculturists. The soil is 
luxuriantly fertile, the climate salubrious, the water pure and abundant, 
the irrigation canals of the ancients still available. The winters are 
short and mild, the summers long, enough to ripen two harvests. The 
mountains are covered with wood, and the rivers teem with fish. The 
great streams are navigable ; capacious harbors are nigh. The products 
of the land can be laid down in the capitals of Southern and Central 
Europe within five days after their shipment, and in price and excellence 
they can drive from the market those of other competing countries. 
The new railroad along the Euphrates, now projected in England, and 
which promises to revolutionize the trade and travel of that part of the 
world, by lessening by one-half the route to India, would greatly benefit 
agricultural colonies, and industrial settlements along its line. 

So far I stood upon real ground, and upon the results of scientific 
research. But then, I, too, began to dream—of a partition of Turkey; 
of Palestine with its adjacent countries falling to the share of England; 
of tolerant England permitting extensive settlements of Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies, on her newly acquired territory, as her subjects, under the 
British flag and protectorate. 

And because of that lecture, delivered by me before the slightest 
sound of a Zionistic Congress to be convened had yin qeclared a 
reached me, have I been proclaimed a Zionist, and asked Zionist on 
to attend the second Congress, at Jerusalem, next sum- strength of this 
ier: recommendation 

Am I really a Zionist? If my belief that the solution of the Jewish 
question lies in relieving the many congested centres of Jewish popula- 
tion, (1.) by turning the thousands of Jews— of those yy a Zionist 
countries where they enjoy equal rights—from the over- if Zionism means 
crowded and debasing petty-trading and sweatshop pur- encouraging 
suits of the cities to agricultural callings in the country, ee 
thereby bettering the condition, and strengthening the pursuits of Zion- 
position of those who remain and of those who are trans- ists of old. 
planted; (2.) by settling the millions of Jews—of those countries where 
they are not wanted—as agriculturists in Palestine, if, for economic 
or other reasons, they find no other or nearer country open to them; 
(3.) by establishing the hundreds of thousands of Jews—of those countries 
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where, though tolerated, there is no room or employment for them, 
especially the Jews of strong orthodox and oriental proclivities—as agri- 
culturists in Zion, the land of their sires, after which their souls yearn, 
for which their prayer ascends daily which their Scriptures have pro- 
phesied to them, and which alone holds out the promise of happiness 
to them; if, moreover, my belief that with Israel’s return to the agri- 
cultural and industrial pursuit of the Zionists of old there would be an 
end to the fearful physical and moral and mental decay, into which the 
almost exclusive trading and sweatshop pursuits, enforced and voluntary, 
have degenerated the Jew, and a beginning of a new and an illustrious 
era would manifest itself, if such beliefs constitute Zionism, then am J 
a Zionist, and proud of being one. 

But much I doubt whether my understanding of Zionism, viz.: the 
Jew’s following the agricultural pursuits of the Zionists of old, in the 
But Zionism of TeSpective countries he now inhabits, if permitted or pos- 
BaselCongress Sible; in Zion, in the Argentine Republic, anywhere, 
aims at reassem- everywhere, where best suited, if not permitted or possi- 


ung Jews in. ble, where he now lives, much I doubt whether this un- 
establishing derstanding of Zionism is acceptable to the leaders, or 
them there as a should I say: dreamers? of the Zionistic movement. 
mao. They have the agricultural and colonization feature as 


much at heart as I have, favor and urge it as strongly as I do,—but they 
want it all in Palestine, and in a Palestine that shall be all their own: 
land, government, throne or Presidential chair, a Jewish Kingdom, or a 
Jewish Commonwealth, a Jewish Nation. Some want it asa fulfillment of 
Scriptural prophesies; others because they are weary of being: “‘ The 
People without a Country.’’? Such treatments as have but recently been 
accorded to the Jew, even in such civilized countries as Germany, Austria, 
France, such ominous Anti Semitic mutterings as are growing louder and 
louder even in England and America, have utterly disheartened them, and 
have brought such men as the brilliant Herzl and the celebrated Nordau 
not only back to Judaism from which they had strayed, but have also made 
them eager to lead their people out of their second Egyptian bondage, 
across thé Red Sea of Persecution, through the Desert of Ostracism and 
Restriction, back into their own land, the Land of Promise They have 
seen, time and again, the Jew lay down his life and all, in the defense of 
the country in which he was born and reared, and yet have heard his 
patriotism questioned or denied. They have seen the Jew develop the 
commerce and industries and resources/of his land, and yet have heard 
him denounced a parasite. They have found him contributing least of 
all to the criminal classes, and yet have seen him published as a menace 
to society. They knew half of the Jews or more to stand literally at the 
very brink of starvation, and yet hear them spoken of as possessors of 
fabulous wealth rapaciously torn from the Gentile. They have seen 
him in the forefront of culture, wherever an opportunity was afforded 
him, and yet have heard him branded as intellectually ‘stunted and 
morally dwarfed. And so they have become discouraged, and the only 
remedy they see is in Going Home, home to their own country, there to 
settle down under their own flag, and under their own Government. 
I know that heartache of theirs, for I felt it during my travels through 
the Russian Pale and along the Galician border, and then I felt it only as 
; a Tourist, one not forced to share their bitter /wdennoth. 
While sympa- With all my heart I sympathize with them in their deep 
thizing with Y ‘ : 
their distress, de- Sorrow. There is not a spark in me of that heartless- 
plore their futile ness and levity aud scurrilousness with which some well- 
eS fed writers and well-fed Rabbis have treated the subject, 
and to such a degree as to arouse even Christians to rise and cty: Fie! 
For Shame! And yet I cannot approve this form of Zionism, not indeed 
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for fear of its re-acting upon Jews, comfortably situated, and tolerantly 
treated in different countries, for as little as the loyalty of the English- 
American is questioned among us, because there is an English govern- 
ment and nation in Europe, so little would the loyalty of the Jewish- 
American be called into question because some millions of Jews have a 
government and a nation of their own inAsia. There might be more or 
less of a religious kinship between them as there exists between Protestant 
Englishmen all over the world, even though politically the greatest 
possible difference might obtain. No, it is not this that prevents my 
approving of their form of Zionism. It is based, on what seems to me to 
be their fundamental error, that of expending no end of time and labor 
aud money on the acquisition of Palestine} and its adjacent territory, 
which, for powerful reasons—political, strategic, religious—(into the 
nature of which I have not the time now to enter) cannot, at least not 
now, nor for many years to come, pass into the hands of the Jew. That 
time and labor and money could, I believe be far more profitably expended 
on the transplanting of the Jews from their present congested centres, 
from districts where they are not wanted, where there is no room for them, 
from districts where, by reasons of almost exclusive petty-trading and 
sweat shop pursuits and tenement living, their physical and mental and 
moral nature is degenerating, and inciting hostility not only against 
themselves but also against their more fortunate and more favored breth- 
ren, on the transplanting of such to rural districts in every part of the 
globe, where arable land may be ‘had, where Jewish colonists may be wel- 
come, where faithful toil may secure a respectable and peaceful living. 

This phase of Zionism is practical and possible, and in the light of 
its urgent necessity, I fully believe with Macauley, that ‘‘an acre in Mid- 
dlesex is better than a principality in Utopia. Thesmall- An acre in 
est actual good is better than the most magnificent prom- eealiey better ; 
ises of impossibilities.”” Colonization of the Jew is the ity in Uloman ; 
need of the hour; nationalization of the Jew may be the 
want of the future. Let us attend to the present need, let the remote 
future look after its want. 

And, by looking to our present needs, there may be no future want. 
By creating Zions wherever possible, there would be no need of an only 
Zion in Palestine. By starting and properly equipping in 
Jewish Farm Schools, and Jewish Agricultural Colonies, PY <reains 
here, there, everywhere, we would realize what Mrs. possible there 
Minnie D. Lewis, of New York, wrote to us at the would re no 
occasion of the consecration of the National Farm School, 7&¢4 of an only 
at Doylestown: ‘‘ You have embarked on the right road tine. 
to Zion; the Zionists would soon establish the equal 
recognition of our people, in every land, if they pursued such means.”’ 
And that they might pursue the same means, I would strongly urge upon 
them, as true Zionistic doctrine, in the spirit of Jeremiah: Build ye 
Jewish Farm Schools, and fill them with Jewish pupils; plant ye Jewish 
agricultural colonies, and eat ye the fruit thereof. Promote, by means 
of agriculture, the peace of the lands in which ye dwell, for in their peace 
shall ye have peace. 

And this turn, I believe, the Zionistic movement will ultimately 
take. The impulses back of the movement are noble, and, rightly inter- 
preted, are clearly seen to make for agriculture and 
colonization. And with Lew Wailace I believe that Yet, noble im- 
“Noble Impulses are Speechless Prophets.’? The Con- Pisces back of 
gress at Basel was more than a meeting of two hundred are speechless 
Jewish delegates from all parts of the globe. It was a prophets of 
prophecy for all the Jews of all the world, a prophecy of dae ites 
a new and a glorious era, a prophecy of Israel’s return Israel, 
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not to Zion as much as to the agricultural pursuits of the Zionists of old, 
a prophecy of new Zions rising, in every part of the world, and called 
into existence by Jewish toil and industry. 

Like the beautiful Rhine, that starts as a mere little rill, from the 
summer-meltings of nigh unto two hundred Alpine glaciers, in the land, 

and not far from the city where the Congress was held, 
From thissmall and flows on and on, though impeded here and there by 
Sk bags Bare rocks, narrows, and falls, on and on, ever growing fuller, 
ment will result. —watering the soils and ripening luxuriant harvests, for 

miles and miles along its banks, ever growing deeper,— 
carrying stately crafts on its placid bosom, flows on and on—till ming- 
ling its waters at last with the broad Atlantic, and with all the oceans of 
the earth, so has the Zionistic movement started as but a mere rill from 
persecution’s glacial meltings in the hearts of the two hundred delegates, 
who assetnbled at Basel. The moraine washed down with the first gush- 
ing will be swept away, and the pure Zionistic stream will start upon its 
self-and world-blessing course. It willflow on and on, from land to land, 
—encountering, and conquering, rocks, narrows, and falls. It will grow 
fuller, deeper, wider,—watering arid soils, ripening golden harvests, 
carrying mighty crafts of industry. It will flow on and on, tillit will 
encircle the whole glohe, and dispenseblessings toall landsand all peoples. 

And the Jew’s life-pursuits changing, the attitude of the world 
towards him will likewise change. Persecution will gradually lessen, 
and finally cease. The Alpine glaciers of degradation and ostracism and 
degeneracy will ultimately melt away. The nations of the earth will 
atone, in the amplitude of their brotherly love, for the ill they have in- 
flicted upon a noble race, from whom they have received naught but good. 

Some years ago, I visited the wonderland of the Yellowstone. Of 
marvels I beheld and heard many there: gushing and hissing, steaming 

and snorting geysers, bellowing and ro ring and thunder- 
The earth willbe jing subterranean noises, mammoth terraced hot springs, 
ja tar baat vast sulphur beds, enormous volcanic craters,—and in 
the sea. and among these placid and indescribably beautiful, 

many-colored lakes. But the greatest wonder I there be- 
held was the symbol of Israel’s past persecution, and prophecy of its future 
peace. A time there was when the whole Yellowstone region was under 
volcanic action. The fires have ceased. Only occasional outbursts of 
steaming waters and thundering noises tell the story of past ragings and 
fumings. And these too are steadily growing feebler, and in the process 
of the years they also will cease, and cold, crystal pure waters, reflecting 
the many colored deposits of the sides and bottom, shall fill their silenced 
craters, and make of them peaceful and world-attracting lakes. 

Such is the history and prophecy of Israel’s persecution. A time 
there was when all Israel was under its raging fire. The fire has ceased. 
Only the waters and fumes of steaming and snorting and bellowing 
hatred are still heard. Here and there peaceful and beautiful settlements, 
notably under our own glorious red, white, and blue, have already been 
effected. In the process of the years, the still active hatreds will like- 
wise abate, and peace and happiness will reign in a thousand Zions. 
Then, and not till then, will the Messiah have come. Then will Isaiah’s 
and Micah’s prophecies be fulfilled: None will hurt and none will destroy, 
for the earth will be as full of Zions as the waters cover the sea. They 
will sit every man under his vine and under his fig tree, and none will 
make them afraid. So may it be—Amen. 
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Some three years ago, when attempting to tell of my 
impressions of Benares, India, I realized the hopelessness of 
describing sights and scenes of an oriental Holy rece 
City. Having myself found it difficult to believe as ara 
as real some of the strange sights my own eyes 
saw, how could I hope to make them believable to those who 
had not seen them at all? Does it not tax your credulity to 
the utmost to be told of great Temples dedicated to cows and 
monkeys, and of divine honors paid within them to numbers 
of these animals? Does it not strain your belief to the break- 
ing point to be told of men and women mutilating themselves 
in their frenzied piety, making sharp-pointed spikes resting- 
places for their naked bodies, standing daily, from sun-rise 
to high noon, waist- -deep, in the waters of the Ganges, and 
completely blinding their eyes by staring fixedly at the burn- 
ing sun, crawling on their hands and feet, in their pilgrimages 
from far distances all the way to the Holy City of India? 

And yet, a description of even such a city as Benares 
seems a lighter task than telling of sights and scenes in Jerusa- 
lem. For, in the Holy City of the Hindus, pipes as 
shocking as some of its sights are, one deals Jetusalem Most 
with one people, and with one faith, and with 
one state of culture. In the city of Jerusalem, however, we 
meet with almost as many kinds of peoples as there are na- 
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tions on earth, and with every shade of three of the greatest 
faiths, and with states of culture that run the whole gamut 
from densest ignorance to profoundest scholarship. 

In all my travels around the earth, 1 have seen no other 
city that is as full of contradictions and paradoxes as Jerusa- 
No Other City /em—at one and the same time attractive and 
so Full of Con- repellent, religious and irreligious, advanced and 

backward, modern and ancient, sane and insane, 
a city lacking in communal pride, in civic interest, in united 
citizenship, each of its three great religious bodies concerned 
in itself alone, hostile against the other, hostile even against 
sects of its own denomination. It may be possible for a Mos- 
lem to grasp all that is Mohamedan in that city, and for a 
Christian all that is Christian, and for a Jew all that is Jewish, 
but for any one of these three groups to hope to interpret 
aright the spirit of the other two is to cherish a delusion. I 
found it difficult to understand even the Jew, and the Jew of 
Jerusalem seemingly finds it difficult to understand himself, 
for I heard one of them say to an Arab, with whom he was 
quarreling, “This is my Holy City, not yours.” He apparently 
did not know that the Mohamedans have no other name for 
Jerusalem than El Kuds, The Sanctuary, and that they have 
been in possession of that city some twelve hundred years, a 
longer time than it was in the hands of ancient Israel. Relat- 
ing this little incident to a Palestinian Christian, he replied: 
“Both, the Mohamedan and the Jew, are wrong. The cruct- 
fixion of Jesus and his resurrection in Jerusalem, nearly nine- 
teen hundred years ago, have made that city the spiritual capi- 
tal of all Christendom.” 

I was not in Jerusalem many hours when I realized that 
it was not a tourist-town, and understood why a certain lady, 
whom I met at Cairo, had advised me to keep 
away from Jerusalem, if I would spare myself 
keen disappointment. She had gone there to fill the interim 
between the end of the winter season in Egypt, and the be- — 
ginning of the summer season in the spas of Europe, and, 
of course, she did not find it to her liking. She had looked 


Many Unfavor- 
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for society, and found only piety. She had brought with her 
trunks full of fashionable clothes, and found the severe pil- 
grim’s garb all the rage. She had come for diversion, such as 
she had enjoyed at Cairo, only to find that there was not a 
single place of amusement in all Jerusalem, that, while 
Baedeker gives two pages-full, in small print, of names of re- 
ligious and charitable institutions in that city, he has not a line, 
telling where one might find entertainment ; whereas, in Cairo, 
there are a number of theatres, an opera house, concert and 
dance halls, a great variety of vaudeville shows, of moving 
picture places, and of other resorts. I also understood why a 
certain gentleman had advised me to keep away from Palestine, 
if I wanted to hold to my faith. His conception of the Holy 
Land had been so extravagantly idealized, that the sight of 
the real had produced a disagreeable shock. And as to the 
declaration, which another gentleman had made to me, that 
all that | would find in Jerusalem would be filth and fraud, 
fanatics and fakirs, this summation of his experience may con- 
stitute good alliteration, but it showed very poor observation. 
To a student of psychology and ethnology, of history and 
religion, Jerusalem is certainly a most interesting city. Sights 
and scenes; present themselves there which differ dual 
in many respects from those one meets with in CE SU 
other famed cities of the orient. The very first 
view of it from the railroad station is most impressive. On 
towering hills, three-fourths of a mile distant, rise miles of 
turreted walls, colossal in height and thickness, pierced by a 
number of huge gateways, each battlemented and ramparted, 
giving the impression as if a thousand of the most formidable- 
looking castles on the Rhine had been gathered to form one 
stupendous fortress. The nearer one approaches them the 
more massive they appear, and when gazing upon them from 
the hotel, opposite the Jaffa gate, the impression they make is 
almost overpowering. I had read of Jerusalem since my 
boyhood-days, and I had thought that I knew something of 
that city. But I had never pictured to myself such towering 
elevations and such titanic walls. Nor have I seen a city of 
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like elevation and of like inclosure in all my travels around 
the world. It was not until face to face with them that I 
understood the meaning of the Psalmist’s words “Beautiful 
in elevation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion.” 

And what Jew, that has still glimmering in his heart even 
but a spark of pride of his distinguished ancestry, can look 
Moved by Sight Upon the debris and ruins that ioe sev- 
ba a eral scores of feet high, the former splendor of 
Jerusalem, and not feel deeply moved? Colossal as the walls 
are, they bear no comparison with the mighty ones which 
David and Solomon and Nehemiah and Herod had reared, of 
which, excepting one small fragment, there are left only the 
foundations, and these are buried scores of feet beneath 
the present surface. In the place of the one-time Tower of 
David stands now a citadel garrisoned with Turkish soldiers. 
Several Mohamedan sanctuaries, a Mosque, and.the ruin of 
a Fort, now take the place of the glorious Temple which 
Solomon had reared. Not a trace is left of the sumptuous 
palaces which King Solomon had built for his numerous 
queens, nor of that of Herod, the Great, that rivalled in beauty 
and costliness those which the Czsars had erected in ancient 
Rome, that was built of white marble, was studded with masses 
of precious stones, was adorned with gardens of matchless 
beauty, with fountains, and artificial water-courses that leaped 
in cascades and scattered their refreshing spray far and wide. 

And yet, the sadness which such a first survey of Jerusa- 
lem awakens in the heart of a loyal son of Israel, is soon 
Sadness Gives succeeded by a note of joy. For, though the 
Was AY Ie fate of Jerusalem has been sadder than that of 
any other capital, ancient or modern, though it was completely 
destroyed eight times, with not a stone left upon the other, 
and partially destroyed forty times, though it was again 
and again depopulated, and left it barren and desolate for 
centuries at a time, it is, nevertheless, today a city of some 
80,000 inhabitants, throbbing with life and hope, with signs 
of rejuvenation apparent on all sides, while not even the sites 
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are known of the ancient cities of Babylon and Niniveh, that 
lie buried under the desert sands, or of Memphis and Thebes, 
of which cities nothing is left but vast masses of ruins in the 
midst of regions of perpetual silence and desolation. 

Instead of losing one’s faith in Jerusalem, a loyal son of 
Israel is apt to have it strengthened there, when thinking of 
the many and vain attempts that have been made i 

Faith Strength- 

by mightiest of conquerors to destroy it com- pacnita fords: 
pletely, and to turn it into a howling wilderness. 
Gone or shrivelled are the proud cities whence the conquerors 
came; the city they conquered remains. Gone ‘or shrunken 
are the nations that boasted of having destroyed Israel; today 
three-fourths of the population of Jerusalem are Israelites. A 
time there was when not an Israelite was allowed to set foot 
within the bounds of Palestine; another time, when only on 
payment of a sum of money was the Jew permitted to gaze, 
from a distance, upon the capital of ancient Judea, and only 
on the anniversary of the day when it was destroyed by the 
Roman. At the present day, the rejuvenation of Palestine is 
due to masses of Jews gathering there, in constantly 1 imereasing 
numbers, from all parts of the globe. 

One who thinks and feels is strongly tempted to believe, 
when under the spell of the Holy City, that it has been di- 
vinely decreed that Jerusalem shall never be 

aie ve Great Work 

destroyed, nor Israel annihilated, that its great duvets heel 
work as well as that of Israel are yet to be done, 

that, as Isaiah prophesied, “In the fulness of time, the Lord’s 
House will be exalted above all the heights, and all nations 
will stream into it and many people will say: Come ye, and 
let us go up to the House of God that He may teach us of 
His ways, and we will walk in His paths, for out of Zion shall 
go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
And He will judge between the nations, and arbitrate for many 
peoples, and they will beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation will not lift up sword 
against nation, neither will they learn war any more,” 
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And watching the crowds as they pass through the Jaffa 
gate, or as they circle, on the backs of donkeys, the miles of 
Stream Back to Wall, or as they walk along narrow and dingy 
jerusalem Has David Street or Christian Street, or as they 

gather about the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
or within the sacred precincts of the Dome of the Rock, or 
at the Wall of Wailing, one could easily be led to believe that 
the flow of the nations toward Jerusalem has already set in. 

A more cosmopolitan multitude than one meets with in 
these places is scarcely conceivable. Judging by their garb, 
Street Scenes ‘ One-fourth is oriental; one-fourth, occidental ; 
in Jerusalem. = ne-fourth, a mixture, of both; the remainder is 
of a nondescript character. Together, they form a most 
fascinating variety of human types, a spectacle that keeps one 
forever guessing whence and why these people come. Jews 
of the semi-oriental and religious type, hailing from Eastern 
Europe, and ecclesiastics of the Christian church, of many 
different sects and orders, and in many different garbs, pre- 
dominate. Religious cranks in all manners of absurd attire 
and deportment vie with the aforenamed for first place. Mere 
novelty seekers, who have tired of European places of in- 
terest, are conspicuous among them. And the money these 
bring with them naturally attract toward them traders and 
beggars and dragomans of all descriptions. 

Before your eyes there pass, at one moment, bearded 
Greek priests and Roman shaven priests, the latter in long 
black robes, the former covered with low stove-pipe hats, the 
next moment a Bedouin sheik in his flowing, striped mantle 
of many colors. The next moment a pale-faced Galician 
Jew comes along in a blue, velvet gaberdine trimmed with 
sable, and on his head a flat, plate-shaped, fur-trimmed hat, 
and upon his feet high Russian boots. With him are a dark- 
faced Jew, of Yemen, Arabia, and one who hails from Bok- 
hara, attired in a long, tight-fitting Cossack coat, and with a cap 
of astrakhan fur upon his head, the three conversing together 
in pure Hebrew. Immediately behind them comes,a Moslem 
woman, in gaudy-colored silken garments, whose half veil of 
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transparent material seems intended to reveal more of her 
face than to conceal. Anon comes the typical English globe 
trotter with pith helmet on his head, pipe in his mouth, and a 
white umbrella and a Baedeker in his hand. Majestically be- 
tween them all stalks the heavy-laden, proud camel, probably 
just arrived with tourist wares from Egypt in the South, or 
from Syria or Persia in the North and West, or from the 
port of Jaffa with Palestinian goods “made in Germany.” 
Grotesquely at the side of these trot little, wiry, tireless Pal- 
estinian donkeys, with riders on their backs whose ridiculous 
riding costumes make them look more asinine than does the 
ass itself. Next comes a little herd of black goats, to dispose 
of their milk at the door of the consumer, thus doing away 
with the middle man. The water carrier, who follows close 
behind, suggests the query as to whether there is to be a 
mixture between the water contained in the glistening, dis- 
tended goat skin on his back, and the milk which the goats 
themselves have delivered. On the curb sit women 
bread-sellers, with loaves in their laps, the dirt of their hands 
proving conclusively that Palestinian buyers and sellers do not 
subscribe to the germ theory. Near them squat little children, 
clad in clothes which in size, seem to have been designed to 
last them till their wedding days. The man close by, who 
purchases a measure of grain, apparently does not believe in 
the free delivery system, or in paper bags, for he empties it 
inside of the spacious belted bosom of his shirt. 

The little newsboy, who shouts aloud in Hebrew, “Here 
is your ‘Hacheruth’” (a Hebrew daily newspaper), is a Yeme- 
nite, Jewish lad, with a corkscrew lock hanging down each side 
of his face, reaching to the chin. 

A wild-eyed, long-haired, half-naked dervish hurries along 
with a quick, nervous tread, reciting in a hoarse voice Koran 
texts, and casting awe upon fezzed and turbaned passers-by. 
As if prearranged, he is followed by a man dressed in dazzling 
white, barefooted, long-haired, with a beard grown and 
trimmed like that with which pictures of Jesus have made us 
familiar, with a great red cross sown on the front of his garb, 
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obviously mentally unbalanced, and imagining himself to be 
Christ on His second advent, Another marches along attired 
in rags, ecstatic in mien, counting his beads, mumbling words, 
wholly unconscious of them against whom he stumbles or of 
them who stumble against him. Next comes a woman in 
pilgrim’s garb, who has probably made a vow to atone for 
past sin by freely distributing alms in the Holy City, and 
who finds no difficulty in getting rid of her money. 

On, on, continues the motley procession, now an Abys- 
sinian, black as ebony, now a Chinaman yellow as ochre, both 
probably recent converts to Christianity or Mohamedanism, 
and both on a pilgrimage to the Holy City. Cross follows 
crescent ; Greek cross succeeds Roman cross. The atmosphere 
is literally saturated with religiosity. The monk who follows 
next is probably the one of whom I had heard later, who fan- 
cied himself to be the prophet Elijah, and who, for that reason, 
barely half covered his nakedness with a piece of camel-skin, 
such as Elijah is said to have worn, and who, thus attired, 
proceeded to the Dome of the Rock, the sanctuary, that, next 
to that at Mecca, is holiest to Mohamedans, There he 
was taken for a Jew, and was fanatically assaulted, and, but 
for his displaying a cross, he might have been killed, for, Jews 
are not allowed to set foot within this sanctuary, neither would 
Christians be allowed, were it not for fear of the sword of 
Christian. governments, for the Mohamedan hatred of the 
Christian is said to be even greater than that which he en- 
tertains toward the Jew. 

I wonder how my party would have fared, had it been 
discovered, at the time when we visited the Haram Esh Sherif, 
Danger Zones _ the large and sacred area in which the Dome of 
eter tak the Rock and the Aksa Mosque are located, that 
we were Jews. Our American passports would probably have 
secured protection by officials, and the Kavass of the American 
consulate, who was delegated as protector of the party, would 
probably have held fanatics at bay. But at times, when Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism is at fever heat, nothing protects save 
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the faitn of Islam. The Vice-Consul of the American Con- 
sulate, Mr. Edelman, of this city, a Jew and a friend of the 
party, thought it best not to accompany us to the danger zone, 
saying that, since his being a Jew is generally known, his 
presence might bring about a scene, which, in the interest of 
amicable relationship between Turkey and the United States, 
he prefers to avoid. 

Strange irony of fate! The Jew is denied entrance to a 
precinct which, for a thousand years, constituted his most 
sacred treasure, the very centre of his spiritual Hae hs 
and political life. It was the Mount Moriah of ech Hea 
Abraham’s day, and the Mount Zion of the days 
of David. Its summit rock was the spot on which, according 
to tradition, Abraham was ready to offer his son Isaac. That 
same rock was the threshing floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, 
from whom David bought it to make of it a Sanctuary. Upon 
these very grounds King Solomon built his proud Temple, and 
that very rock was part of its sacrificial altar. On these 
grounds Nehemiah built the second Temple, and Herod built 
the third, the latter more magnificent than the other two. 
Within this area stood the Holy of Holies, the Sanhedrin, and 
the other great buildings that adorned the Temple mount. 

Today, not a trace is left of all these buildings. The 
rock, however, is still there, and over it the Mohamedan has 
reared a Dome that is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in all the world, some regarding it Baa ackaed 
superior even to the Taj Mahal, in India. The $pnctity for 
sanctity it has acquired among Mohamedans is 
due to the legend, that angels carried Mohamed, after his 
death at Mecca, to this spot, and that from it he made his 
ascent to Paradise, and that to it he will return, and hold 
last Judgment over the quick and the dead. His foot-print 
is still pointed out on the rock, as well as the mark which the 
angel Gabriel left when he forcibly held the huge rock back 
from following Mohamed into heaven. In fact, it is the belief 
of Mohamedans that the rock floats in the air, being too good 
to rest on earth, and not good enough for heaven. 
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No, the Mohamedan will not suffer the Jew to set foot 
on the elevated, beautiful spacious Temple mount than which 
there was no area in all Palestine more sacred 
Jew Given : ; 
Right to Wail to him. Sufficient for the Jew, the Moslem 
thinks, is the fragment of the Solomonic wall, in 
a dingy quarter below, where he may weep and wail to his 
heart’s content. 

But many wonders have been wrought in the story of 
Palestine and the Jew, and many wonders will yet be wrought. 
May Yet He, who now wails in the dingy alley below, 
Rejoice Above. : oar . 

may again rejoice on the beautiful Temple mount, 
on the sunlit heights on top. 
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Genins---A Religious Mystery. 
II. Schubert. 


By Raper JAMEs G. HELLER. 


February 4, 1917. 


The history of the universe is at bottom the story of the 
battle of life for existence and development. Like a series of 
earthly comets, one spark of life after another ay. mystery 
is kindled out of the great void and is at last of Life. 
quenched in the gathering twilight of time. Each glows at 
first faintly, grows brighter and brighter, shines for a space 
with divine radiance, and then becomes ever dimmer, éver 
feebler. Life rushes like a cataract of luminous diamonds 
over the precipitous cliffs of the present. But we need not be 
dismayed by its rush and roar. Beneath its apparent evan- 
escence, its ephemeral glitter, lie eternal verities. We have 
seen how genius reveals to us the mystery of the soul of man, 
permits us to view the dark and moving drama of mankind at 
its very climax, floods life’s darkest valleys with the sunlight 
of its manful message. But today we confront genius in 
another of its unveilings,—genius not merely as “victory over 
self,” but as the essence of the mysterious power of life. For 
in what way does life differ from the dull, inert matter around 
it? Wherein lies the quality that separates brain from clod, 
palpitating flesh from glittering gold? Is it not because life 
strives and struggles, that it creates, is forever working the 
miracle of making the greater out of the lesser, building the 
nobler future out of the failures of the past and present? Life 
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creates! Ever since the first bit of protoplasmic jelly trembled 
amidst the ooze of the primordial sea, to the moment when 
Michael Angelo breathed his spirit into a block of marble, life 
has formed and fashioned, invented and devised, shaped and 
moulded, experimented and created. Spontaneity is the seal 
of life. Genius is the very essence of this impulse, the freest 
and most natural revelation of life. And thus again is genius 
the quintessential personification of life’s innermost mystery. 
And never in the annals of art was all this more con- 
vincingly illustrated than in the life of Franz Schubert. Music 
Illustrated by seemed with him to be a kind of “clairvoyance,” 
pees direct and unimpeded inspiration from on High. 
The ease and the mastery and the rapidity of his musical 
faculty are as inexplicable as is the creative majesty of all 
life. Yet, just because Schubert’s spontaneity of genius was 
so authentic, just because it was a never-failing fountain of 
musical wealth, just because it was in many ways beyond his 
own control, is it a task of no mean delicacy to discern and to 
limn it forth out of the rather prosy facts of his ordinary life. 
Last Wednesday was the 120th anniversary of Schubert’s 
birth. And, on that day, a century and two decades ago, there 
Schubert's came into this world one of the most prodigious 
ae geniuses that has ever sprung from the loins of 
mankind. His parents were poor, in straitened circum- 
stances, with a horde of children to support; his father only 
a humble schoolmaster. But there was musical blood in the 
Schubert stock, and young Franz was taught the violin and 
piano at a very early age. It was not long, however, before 
his father could teach him no more, and he was sent to other 
pedagogues. They too abandoned their work after a brief 
period of instruction, saying that they had nothing to impart 
to the lad. His knowledge of harmony seemed intuitive. All the 
mathematics of music, the technique of its mechanical appa- 
ratus, seemed to have come to him at birth from Heaven. 
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Unfortunately, however, these early teachers failed to culti- 
vate in Schubert the method of careful and painstaking work, 
and to their neglect is to be attributed much of his later dif- 
fuseness and carelessness. In the year 1808 Schubert was 
sent to the “Convict,” the Vienna school for court-choristers. 
He possessed a sweet, clear soprano, and could play the violin 
quite’ creditably. At this school he stayed for several years, 
studying music, writing feverishly, always poverty-stricken as 
to music-paper, playing his part in the school-orchestra, be- 
coming acquainted with the works of the masters,—and,—abso- 
lutely careless of the secular subjects that were an essential 
part of the curriculum. So absorbed did he become in his mu- 
sical labors that. he failed consistently in his academic studies 
and was forced to leave the institution. In order to earn a 
living he taught for a time in his father’s school, drudging im- 
patiently at the task of drumming the alphabet into minds no 
less recalcitrant than his own. Has Pegasus ever been har- 
nessed to more menial draught-labor? And yet even in these 
years Schubert found time to compose voluminously. At the 
age of seventeeen he wrote a complete “Mass,” one of the 
most stupendous examples of the “precocity of genius.” In 
the year 1815 he produced 146 songs, in addition to many other 
instrumental and vocal compositions,—and all this in the in- 
tervals of his school-work. Finally the irksomeness of his 
pedagogical work became unbearable. His father too was 
beginning to realize at last that Franz was not destined for 
stich a career. And so the young Schubert accepted the offer 
of a. friend, and took up his lodgings with him, relying upon 
him almost entirely for support. From this time on Schu- 
bert’s life was devoted entirely to music. Occasionally he 
made excursions into the surrounding country with one or 
another of his numerous friends, and once or twice consented 
to act as tutor in the family of a nobleman for a brief time. 
But little else mattered to him besides his music. Publishers 
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began to take up his works, little by little, and a few composi- 
tions saw light before his death. In 1828, as a result of in- 
sufficient nutrition, and of a life that had slight regard for 
bodily welfare, Schubert became ill, contracted typhus, and 
died on November 19th, at the age of thirty-one. On his tomb- 
stone was engraved with penetrating propriety: “Music hath 
here entombed a rich treasure, but much fairer hopes.” After 
his death, but little was known of his work, until Schumann 
unearthed the great mass of compositions that Schubert had 
left to mankind. From that day on his fame has grown, until 
it has circled the earth, and he is proclaimed as mankind’s 
greatest master of the song, as one of the immortals of all art. 

Like Beethoven, Schubert’s character was one of the ut- 
most simplicity and childlikeness, but in a very different sense. 
Schubert's While Beethoven loved to “impress the aristo- 
ses ata crats,” to bluster and to.command, Schubert was 
unassuming, modest and retiring to a fault. He was a pleberan 
born, and was never comfortable except when within the 
circle of his friends. Beethoven loved praise and flattery, and 
expanded under its influence. Schubert fled from it. He never 
thought of self. Whenever he was in funds he distributed 
money to his friends so lavishly that he relapsed before long 
into his chronically impecunious condition. There was a charm- 
ing naivetée about him, that drew friends to him with mag- 
netic power, friends who never left him, and who worshipped 
him fervently. When among simple, genial people, Schubert 
overflowed with boyish, often boisterous humor. Of his re- 
ligion we know but little. He has left one poem, that is sug- 
gestive of a deeper undercurrent of thought. 

“The Spirit of the World.” 
“Leave them, leave them, to their dream, 
I hear the Spirit say :— 
It and only it can keep them 
Near me on their darkling way. 
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Leave them racing, hurrying on 
To some distant goal, 

Building creeds and proofs upon 
Half-seen flashes in the soul. 


Not a word of it is true. 

Yet what loss is theirs or mine? 
In the maze of human systems 

I can trace the thought divine.” 


Schubert’s religion was not dogmatic, nor theological. It 
was none the less vital and conscious, and expressed itself in 
many forms of practical piety, and in a love of religious themes 
for his music. 

We remarked in Beethoven’s life the “striking variance 
between the comparative uneventfulness of his life and the 
deep and progressive meaning of his music.” yi. was 
This is even more applicable to Schubert. Beet- Schubert's 

, Only Language. 
hoven was, somewhat a man of the world, con- 
sorted with the nobility, held court for the monarchs assem- 
bled at the Vienna Congress, wrote voluminous and frequent 
letters. But with Schubert there is “nothing to quote.” He 
wrote letters only when compelled to, and felt no need 
for pouring out his soul in words. He made no impression 
upon his friends except that of kindness and reserve. There 
seems to be no connection at all between his life and his mu- 
sic. One scale of the balance is all but empty, and the other 
is full to overflowing. Music crowded out all else. In it was 
concentrated all the longing and yearning, all the pondering 
and meditating, all the passion and daring of a timid yet un- 
daunted soul. But it was not music that attained to freshness 
and spontaneity only after incessant polishing and revision, as 
did that of Beethoven. It was as “newly-minted coin,” 
straight from the smelting and stamping of genius, inspira- 


tionally direct in its expressiveness. 
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And what music it is! Though at ‘times it may be diffuse, 
though it may err on the side of carelessness, it is instinct with 

Bente if 5 ear Hick ae 
His Music, vivid personality, fullness, and poetry.” Schu 
Especially His bert worked no revolutions in the form of the 


ee symphony ; he was not particularly interested in 
the problem. He never set to work consciously to create new 
musical moulds. The greatness of his music lies in its unerr- 
ing appropriateness, in its glorious melodies, in the feeling of 
direct inspiration that it produces. Schumann said of Schu- 
bert, “He has strains for the most subtle thoughts and feel- 
ings, nay even for the events and conditions of life; and in- 
numerable as are the shades of human thought and action, so 
various is his music.” And without doubt his most important 
work was done in song-writing. He was the real discoverer of 
the possibilities of the song. During his lifetime Schubert 
wrote 603 songs. Even though but a few of these are known 
to the general public, those few have become irrecoverably in- 
fixed into the hearts of men. Who has not thrilled to the 
“Erlking,” or been captivated by the songs of “Die schoene 
Muellerin”? Who has escaped the solemn, pathetic grandeur 
of “Der Wanderer,” or the blithe clarity of “Hark, hark, the 
lark’? And so we might go on. Schubert is the genuine cre- 
ator of the song in the modern sense, where music is used to 
elucidate and enhance the words. Mayrhofer, to many of 
whose poems Schubert set melodies, said that he himself never 
understood the full force and beauty of his words until they 
had been wedded to music by Schubert. The melodies coined 
by the composer to fit the thought and varying moods of the 
poem appeal to our aesthetic sensibilities as vividly as does 
vision to the eye. Schubert seized upon the meaning of the 
words in a flash, and it was immediately and happily trans- 
lated into the realm of music. } 

The mystery of Schubert’s genius lies in his creativeness, 


the amazing rapidity and skill with which music flowed from 
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his brain. What meant years of labor and toil wis Prodigious 
_ to others, was but the work of a moment to CTe@tiveness. 

Schubert. Most of his greatest works were written at terrific 
speed, without plan and without subsequent correction. It does 
actually seem as though back of Schubert were a great store- 
house of music, where symphonies and quartettes and songs 
lay full-fledged, waiting merely to be written down on paper. 
When Beethoven was on his death-bed, he was shown sone 
of Schubert’s songs and exclaimed, “Truly Schubert has the 
divine fire in him.’ Schubert was as powerless in the grasp 
of his inspiration as were the prophets. He might have said 
of music, as did Jeremiah of his own inspiration, “It was 
within me as a raging fire, shut up in my bosom; I strove to 
withstand it, but I could not.’”’ Music came to Schubert as in 
a frenzy, a paroxysm, which might seize upon .him at any 
moment. Vogl, Schubert’s friend and interpreter of his songs, 
describes them as “truly divine inspirations, these utterances 
of a musical clairvoyance.” Certainly Schubert’s powers do 
seem, if not supernatural, at least supernormal. Throughout 
his life he was consumed by an insatiable desire to produce, by 
a thirst for composition. And because of the marvelous cre- 
ative power of the man it led to many interesting occurrences. 
We are told that in the year 1816, at the age of nineteen, Schu- 
bert had been promenading in the company of some friends, 
and at last rested in a “Biergarten.” They were hailed by an 
acquaintance, who was carrying a volume of Shakespeare in 
his hand. Schubert took it, glanced through “Cymbeline,” 
came upon the cameo-like little lyric, “Hark, hark, the lark!’, 
read it through once, and was at once in the throes of a mu- 
‘sical idea. He snatched up the menu, hastily drew a few staves, 
and that pellucid and happy song came forth, as Minerva from 
thie brow of Jove. Within a few moments later, he did the 
same for “Who is Sylvia,” from “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ Or, again, let me quote from Grove as to how the 
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famous ‘““Erlking’ was composed. “Spaun happened to call 
one afternoon—at the elder Schubert’s house (in 1815) in the 
Himmelpfortgrund, and found Franz in his room, in a state 
of inspiration over Goethe’s ballad, which he had just seen for 
the first time. A few times reading had been sufficient to 
evoke the music, which in the rage of inspiration he was 
whelming down on to the paper at the moment of Spaun’s ar- 
rival; indeed it was already perfect, except the mere filling in 
of the accompaniment. This was quickly done; and it was 
finished in the form in which we can now see it in the Berlin 
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Library.” We might multiply instances, and tell of magnifi- 
cent vocal quartettes written within an incredibly brief time, 
while conversing casually, or of entire symphonies composed 
and never heard, in which the instruments blend and contrast 
like a seraphic chorus,—all testifying to the stupendous cre- 
ative genius of the man. 

Face to face with so elemental a fact, what can we say? 
How analyze this force which springs without discoverable in- 


termediary from the very source of all life? 


Essential : , - 
Mystery of Bring to bear all the apparatus of modern science 
Creativeness * onus 

it Aa and modern agnosticism, level all the darts of 


your so-called knowledge, and see whether you 

can reduce this genius to the terms of “matter and motion,” 
or of “heredity and environment.” Do your best to attribute 
it to a physical defect, to the presence of epilepsy, or to some 
other abnormality that might serve to increase the velocity of 
the physical mechanism,—and it will avail you naught. Do not 
understand me to mean that in Schubert was found a force of © 
different character or quality than that which is the lot of us 
ordinary mortals. Far from that! Genius is the common 
heritage of the sons of men. But as with Beethoven, we 
. saw the victory of man over doubt and suffering, the “triumph 
of a human soul,’—the prototype of suffering, struggling 
humanity; so in Schubert our sharpened vision should dis- 
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cern the “star-witness” for the essential “godlikeness” of man, 
the creative spontaneity, the insoluble mystery of every soul 
that works and labors, that leaves the imprint of its will upon 
the clay of this material world, that rears a ‘‘microcosmos,” a 
miniature universe, out of the chaos of original night. Look 
within yourself. Whence comes this growth, this development 
into mental and spiritual maturity, this great world of the soul 
that was once but a “mustard-seed”? Whence come these 
ideas that flash into your mind, like the beacons of a distant, 
harbor; whence these vaulting hopes that peer far into the 
future; whence the love of country, the feeling for truth and 
beauty, and all the myriad thoughts that perpetually transform 
and kindle and lead us onward? Within your own mind lies 
the same mystery, 1f you but look deep enough. 

And, as with all genuine problems of life, the mystery of 
genius is basically religious; it leads us back to God with in- 
~ evitable insistence, to Him who is the Master of Relivious 
Lite; the Fountainhead of all that breathes and Character of 

this Mystery. 
struggles, the Master-Artist from whose bound- 
less mind flows all that is,—the Genius of the Universe, in 
whose perfection is merged and realized our own puny striving, 
—the Soul of our souls, the Living Well-Spring of our lives. 
“He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see?” “Honor and majesty are before 
Him: strength and beauty are in His sanctuary.” Shall He that 
inspired the universe with life not live,—live gloriously, radi- 
antly, creatively? 

Hearken to Schubert’s “Omnipotence” ; listen to its full- 
throated glorification of the Majestic Ruler of Nature, whose 
power is to be heard “in the crash of the storm, in the wild 
torrent’s loud impetuous roar.” Let your soul sway to the 
lyric longing of the melody that seems to hover above all 
nature with brooding love: “At His command the trees put 
forth their opening leaves, And valleys wave bright with golden 
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corn; With lovely flowers.the fields are decked, And stars in 
splendor fill the vault of heaven.” Can you not feel the marvel 
of it, the mysterious compulsion of the music, the divine spark 
that should kindle our hearts into ecstatic lame? Must we not 
say with Liszt that Schubert was indeed “le musicien le plus 
poete que jamais,” “the most poetic musician that ever lived”? 
More and more will his music stir the best in men, more and 
more will it become recognized as the expression of one of 
_mankind’s most marvelous geniuses. Well may we say, with 
George Eliot, “Schubert, too, wrote for silence; half his work 
lay like a frozen Rhine till summers came that warmed the 
grass above him. [Even so, his music lives now with a mighty 


youth.” And shall continue to live forever! 
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Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
histeric value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Those a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus, 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: . 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written, 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 

_ ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 3 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high intellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: . 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all ann Sguera tne under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. .. . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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 Palestine---Old and New. 
IV. du the Holy City. Part 3. 


‘A Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 


By Raper Jos. Krausxoprr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 18, 1917. 


It was well that I saw the new Jewish settlement of 
Tel Abib, in the outskirts of Jaffa, and something of Jewish 
agricultural life in the orange groves beyond, 
: Well That I Saw 
before I saw Jerusalem. Had I landed in Jatta Before 
: : % Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem first, my disappointment might not 
have allowed me to get as far as Jaffa. As much as I had 
found Jaffa the hope of New Palestine, I would have found 
Jerusalem its despair. We are told that it has long been the 
custom of pious Jews, upon first beholding Jerusalem, to tear 
parts of their garments, as a sign of mourning, and to wail 
the words of the Prophet Isaiah: “Zion is become a wilder- 
ness; Jerusalem, a desolation.” Today, even the unorthodox 
might lament on becoming acquainted with conditions in 
Jerusalem, not because of the ruins of the once mighty city 
he beholds there, but because of the ruin of a once great 
people that there forces itself upon his attention at every 
turn. 
_.. It was well that my itinerary permitted me a ten days’ 
stay at Jerusalem, otherwise, I might have known only one 
kind of Jew in that city, the begging, sickly, 
= eae That I Had 
subsidized, praying, idling Jew, the Jew whose Ten Days for 
4 5 Jerusalem. 
appearance and attire and manner make him 
most unsightly to look upon, the kind of Jew that makes 
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superficial observers turn from him in disgust, that prompted 
even so kind-hearted a man as Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain), and so intelligent a traveller as Julien Viaud (Pierre 
Loti), to write of him most dishearteningly. 

It was well that I had letters to prominent people of the 

Jewish Community of Jerusalem. Otherwise, I might never 

have come in contact with kinds of Jews whom 
Zhat I Came in the average tourist does not meet, whom he 
uiners imdS cannot even discriminate from other occidentals 

in that city; I might never have had a chance 
of seeing something of their home life, something of their 
philanthropic and educational endeavors, of the herculean 
problems with which they wrestle; I might never have learned 
of the hopes they cherish of an independent, self-governing, 
self-maintaining Jewish Palestine—hopes that make them 
capable of sacrifices which few others would bring, capable 
of labors in which few others would persist. 

Before my visit to Palestine, especially since the modern 
resumption of Zionistic agitation, I had been much confused 

by the different reports of that country and its | 
Contradictory 
Reports of people that I had read and heard. Some of 
Palestine. 

them were very favorable; others most 
unfavorable. Which was I to believe? I was not long in 
Palestine before I recognized that neither of them had wil- 
fully prevaricated. Each had told its story from its own 
point of view. Each had colored its version with the hues 
of its own bias or prejudice. Not to repeat their mistake, 
I resolved to make my own observations, and to form my 
own conclusions, entirely uninfluenced by what I had heard 
or read, wholly immaterial whether they lead me into the 
camp of the Zionist or into the camp of the Anti-Zionist, or 
into the camp of neither. 

How easy it is to be influenced, one way or the other, 
may be seen from the following little incident. A friend 
Easy, to be of mine, whom I chanced to meet in Jerusalem, 
Tan het presented me with a painting, representing the 
head of a “Jew of Jerusalem,” which he had purchased in one 
of the shops of that city. I thanked him for his good in- 
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tentions but declined the gift. I told him that I had no 
desire of starting a’ rogue’s gallery. He told me that the 
painter of it had assured him that it had been taken from 
life, that the original of it could be seen any day on the 
Streets of Jerusalem. I replied that my own eyes had seen 
several Jews that might have served as models of that picture, 
but, I added, I had also seen other kinds of faces, that were 
good to look upon, noble, spiritual faces, that might have 
served as models of pictures of the ancient prophets and 
bards and lawgivers of Israel, faces which by credulous ones 
might easily be believed to be reincarnations of Jesus and of 
his disciples, and I went on to tell him that it would be as 
wrong to regard this type as the real picture of the Jew as 
would be the other. Each of the pictures is true of individual 
Jews; neither of them is true of all the Jews of Jerusalem. 

It is easier, however, to form a resolution than to live up 
to it. There are times when it is difficult for one in Palestine 
to steer clear of bias or prejudice. There are 
times when the future of the Jew in that country Times Bright, at 
seems bright; times, when the outlook is dark, aegis 
if not hopeless. The latter view was a frequent one with 
me during my stay at Jerusalem, hard as I fought against it. 
The more one of an open mind, and familiar with requisites 
for nation-building, studies conditions in Jerusalem, the more 
likely is he to come to the conclusion that the Jewish popula- 
tion of that city, which is two-thirds of all the Jews in Pales- 
tine, will have to undergo a radical change, if Jews are ever 
to become ja nation in Palestine, and if Jerusalem is to be 
its capital. 

Jerusalem suffers from an accumulation of past theological 
blunders. Long, long ago, an unfortunate belief saddled itself 
upon religion—non-Jewish as well as Jewish— 
that the beggar is the special favorite of God, ire Gael Thee 

5 ae , logical Blunder. 
that alms-giving by the well-to-do is one of the 
best means of obtaining salvation, that prayer and penance 
and burial in the Holy Land lead easiest into Paradise, that 
prayer offered there, in return for alms, for such as are un- 
able to get there themselves, is as efficacious as a personal 
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visit, that the man who thus prays in the Holy Land for the 
absentee is as much a benefactor as is he who pays for being 
prayed for by “absent treatment.” 

Prompted by that belief, tens of thousands of Jews from 
Eastern Europe and the Orient took up their pilgrim’s staff, 
Settled by and made their way to Jerusalem. Possessing, 
co aires for the most part, little or nothing of worldly 
goods, it was not difficult for them to pull up stakes.. The 
future gave them little concern, they left that to God Who, 
they felt sure, would not desert those who devoted themselves 
to a life of prayer in the Holy Land. Many of them were 
old and feeble, and their. only prayer was to keep alive long 
enough to reach Palestine so as to be buried in holy soil. 
3ut death did not aways come as speedily as expected. Con- 
tinuing alive, subsistence had to be provided. There was 
no industry in Palestine, and no commerce. Its little trade 
consisted of souvenir articles relating to Christianity, in which 
trade the Jew had no part. Larger and larger grew the 
number of Jews that came to pray and die in the Holy City, 
and greater grew their want and suffering. 

Their loud appeals for help stirred the people at home, 
and moved them to effect an organization, known as the 
Pauperizea by /1alukah, that has for its sole object sending 
BALHES alms to those who give themselves up to prayer 
and religious study in the Holy Land. Exaggerated reports 
of what is being done by the pious ones at home for the pious 
ones in Palestine spread far and wide, and led thousands of 
other Jews to take up their abode in Jerusalem, for their 
own salvation, and for that of their benefactors at home. 
To such an extent have these Halukah benefactions grown 
that, till the outbreak of the present war, they amounted to 
nearly half a million dollars annually. Several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars more were received through floods of 
letters, that were sent to Jews in all parts of the globe, ap- 
pealing for support of one or the other of the many charity 
institutions, which disea$e and want have built up in Jerusalem. 
There is a magic in the word Jerusalem which casts its spell 
even over indifferent Jewish hearts. On that spell: the man- 
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agers of this “Begging fndustey” counted, and. they exploited 
it to the utmost. 

It is estimated that two-thirds of the sixty thousand Jews 
in Jerusalem live of the Halukah and the begging letters, 
and that most of the other third are maintained Extent of 
directly and indirectly, by the modern agencies P#¥Perization. 
that have been established by Jews of other lands, as a protest 
against the present pauperization system. What a commentary 
on the mediaevalism of that people it is to learn that while 
this praying class of Jews maintains two hundred and fifty 
houses of prayer and of religious study in Jerusalem, they 
do not maintain a single place of industry! Praying in re- 
‘turn for alms has been reduced by them to a system. On 
_ the visitor’s book of one institution in that city may be 
read the following announcement: ‘For an annual donation 
of five francs, a prayer will be offered for the donor every 
Sabbath. For an annual donation of ten francs an addi- 
tional prayer will be offered monthly at the Wall of Wailing. 
For an annual donation of a hundred francs, there will be 
offered, in addition to the aforenained, a prayer semi-annually 
at the Tomb of Rachel.” Similar tariffs have been worked out 
by other denominations in that city for similar services. I can 
imagine the expressive, if not picturesque, language Thomas 
Carlyle—who preached the doctrine:-orare est laborare, “to 
pray is to labor’—would have employed, had he come across 
these Tariff-Rates for prayers in Jerusalem. 

And yet, notwithstanding the vast sums of money that 
have been annually sent to Jerusalem, so large is the number 
of Jews entirely dependent on alms, ,that the Pete 
amount apportioned to each is exceedingly small. — poverty, and 
In consequence thereof, the poverty among ; 
them in that city is appalling. Go where you may, within 
the walls of Jerusalem, and you meet the ragged, the emaciated, 
the blind, the lame, the halt, at every turn. The four hospitals, 
the five orphanages, the two Old Folks Homes, the Blind 
Asylum, the Eye Clinic, the Insane Asylum, the two Soup 
Kitchens, and the yet other institutions, all of them main- 
tained by Jews and for Jews, at an annual cost of more than 
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$100,000, are crowded to the doors, and none of them is 
sufficiently equipped to do all the work required of it. You. 
cannot be in Jerusalem twenty-four hours but you are called 
upon by representatives of half a dozen Jewish charities for 
aid to their respective institutions. And the more there is 
given the more is needed. . For every one helped, a dozen 
new ones present themselves needing help. 

Distressed by the indescribable miseries that presented 
themselves to Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Straus, of New York, 
on their visit to Jerusalem, five years ago, they founded a 
free Soup Kitchen, which, at first provided food for three 
hundred people daily. At the present time, the daily food 
cecipients number seven nunared. One who witnesses tne 
famished mass of people that come there for their only daily 
meal, consisting of soup, meat, vegetables, and cereals, can- 
not but feel grateful to the donors for so bountifully pro- 
viding for some of the starving ones. At.the same time. 
he cannot but be sorrowful that such an institution had to 
' come into existence. 

The mode of life of these people, largely mdoors, seden- 
tary, inactive; the quarters they inhabit, for the most part 

the foulest in Jerusalem, littered with pestilential 
peace A refuse matter of all sorts, unsewered, unpro- 
Misery. i - 5 

vided with any other than filthy cistern water ; 
the homes they occupy, generally damp, mouldy, unreached by 
sunlight and fresh air—all these are quite sufficient to under- 
mine their health, to sap their vitality, to rob very many of 
them of eye sight, to age them before they have attained their 
prime, to open the way for them to one or the other of the 
many charities of Jerusalem. 

And these impotent, emasculated, marrowless and sinew- 
less weaklings believe themselves to be the pioneers of the 
Unfit for New Palestine. Contrast these with the sturdy 
Pioneering. Pilgrim Fathers, who landed in midwinter, at 
the Rock of Plymouth in Massachusetts, in a wild and un- 
known world, and braved and conquered there the severest 
of hardships and trials, and then form your own conclusion 
as to what hope there is for the rise in Palestine of a Jewish 
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Nation, whose founders are to be such as now constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the population of Jerusalem. 

Fortunately, the grievous mistake that has been made 

in Jerusalem has been recognized by some. Steps have 
been taken looking toward the ultimate rooting weea of Reform 
out of the century-old evil of hoping to reacquire e°°87*4- 
a lost country, and to rehabilitate a denationalized people, 
by means of mere prayer, and by subsidizing those that pray. 
Eyes have been opened to a recognition that a people subsi- 
dized in idleness is a people pauperized, and that paupers 
can never be pioneers. Efforts are making in many quarters, 
within Palestine and outside of it, to build up a people fit 
to be a Nation, if such a one there is to be, a people physi- 
cally and morally and spiritually healthy and vigorous, a 
people throbbing with life and activity, a people making work 
a synonym of prayer, and prayer a synonym of work, a people 
supporting itself by its own handiwork, instead of being sup- 
ported in idleness, a people taking its place behind the plow, 
at the loom and furnace, in the workshops, in the marts of 
industry and commerce, a people made acquainted in schools 
of learning with the results of the latest economic and scientific 
researches. 

Small as the beginning has been, and slow as has been 
the progress, the results attained warrant faith in ultimate 
success. Quite a number of schools for im- | es 
parting modern knowledge to both sexes have Reforms 5 
been opened in Palestine, and have continued 
open, notwithstanding fanatical opposition by the champions 
of the old system. Some ten Kindergartens in the different 
Jewish settlements prepare the soil for the new learning and 
the new spirit. A Normal School, and a Teacher's Seminary 
fit instructors for leadership of the new generation. FT ore- 
most among all the schools of Palestine stands the Jewish 
High School of Tel Abib, whose eight hundred students of 
both sexes give promise of inaugurating a new era in old 
Palestine. The Bezalel School for Arts and Crafts has won 
a reputation for excellence in workmanship that extends be- 
yond the confines of Palestine, a school in which young people 
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are trained in metal workmanship, in carpet-weaving, lace- 
making, ivory-carving, lithography, and other useful and ar- 
tistic trades. Great things may be expected from the School 
for Technical Education in Haifa, toward which Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff contributed one hundred thousand dollars, whose mag- 
nificent and beautifully located buildings compare favorably 
with the finest of our own country, and whose curriculum of 
studies is to equal the best of the kind in occidental lands. A 
site has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Straus on 
which a University is to be erected, in due time. 

The introduction and popularization among the younger 
generation of the Hebrew tongue as the one common medium 
of intercommunication—the great achievement of Ben Jehuda 
—is fast removing the great barrier to the unification of 
the people, a barrier that was built up by the different lan- 
guages used by the different units of the Jewish population 
of Palestine. 

The filthy quarters within the walls of Jerusalem are no 
longer the exclusive places of habitation of the Jews of that 
city. More and more of the younger generation are taking 
up their abode in the cleaner and healthier districts outside 
of the walls, and their homes are fast becoming the most 
attractive of the Holy City. 

There, too, are located a number of splendid health- 
promoting institutions, a Health Bureau, the munificent crea- 

bath tion of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan. Straus, that 
Sanitary : “ 
Beto spreads knowledge to all parts of Palestine 
on sanitation and hygiene, on the eradication 
and prevention of maleria, on the extermination of breeding 
places of poisonous mosquitoes, on purification of drinking 
water, on disposal of sewage, on the treatment and preven- 
tion of trachoma, the horrible eye-disease of Palestine; a 
Visiting Nurse Settlement, from which trained women go 
forth on their blessed ministry of treating the eyes of children 
in the schools, of assisting mothers in the hours of their 
extreme need, of alleviating the sufferings of the aged and 
helpless and hopeless; a Pasteur Institute, the only one in 
all Palestine, affording treatment to the many in that country 
suffering from bites of mad dogs and jackals. 
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Some two thousand Jews in Jerusalem are engaged in 
handicraft, such as carpentry, coppersmithing, engineering, 
baking, shoemaking, tailoring. The cabdrivers of the city are, 
for the most parts, Jewish. Twelve thousand Jews are fol- 
lowing, with gradually growing success, in the provinces of 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, the pursuit of agriculture, the 
original pursuit of our Palestinian forefathers, the noblest of 
all pursuits. 

True, great as this work seems, it is small in comparison 
with the appalling poverty and misery that abounds in Jerusa- 
lem. Nevertheless, it holds the key of the solu- yore Radical 
tion of one of the many Jewish problems, if Cre Remired 
Zionists will resolve upon a radical measure, and prove them- 
selves strong enough to adhere to their resolution. 

There must be no further immigration to Palestine of 
aged, feeble, dependent Jews. There must be no subsidizing 
and pauperizing of yet more Jews coming to Me Ren at 
Palestine to pray, sicken, and die. While the Misfits Must 
score of thousands of idle, starving, sickly, pray~ f 
ing Jews who are there now must, of necessity, be provided for, 
the utmost care must be exercised that no more of this class 
be allowed to settle in that land, during the present state of 
its rehabilitation. If so great and rich a country as the United 
States deems it self-protective to regulate immigration to its 
shores, if with all its idle and fertile lands, and inexhaustible 
resources, and sparse population in the Far West, it deems it 
wise to exclude the feeble, the sickly, those that have no 
means to care for themselves, and are likely to become a burden 
on the community, shall not so small and poor a country as 
Palestine, a country with next to no commerce and industry, 
and with but little agriculture, and with very limited room 
for immigrants, be guided by like principles of self-protection? 

If Jews there are who must pray for the restoration of 
Palestine, let them do so at home; if God means to answer 
their prayer, He will do it whether He is 
prayedsto ti Palestine or elsewhere. It is not FABORING 
the praying but the laboring Jew, not the old Jews Wanted in 
and feeble, but the strong, vigorous one, who is 
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needed as pioneer in Palestine. If Jews of other linds he- 
lieve that they can help re-establishing Palestine as a home 
for the persecuted Jew, tet them continue and enlarge their 
Haiukak contributions, but uot for the pauperiz ition but for 
the strengthening of them that settle there, for the creation 
of industries that shall make possible the manufacture of 
goods that must now be imported for the lack of hands and 
skill to make them, and for the want of means to market 
them, 

When Jerusalem shall have two hundred and fifty places 
of industry, instead of two hundred and fifty places of prayer, 
the plea of Zionists will have a deeper meaning, and obtain a 
wider hearing, than it does now. 
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Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
histeric value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

cheek a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel, 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its firat 
appearance. aps ’ 

his new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 

cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high iatellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an_ 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. .. . 

“Your book! is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Palestine---Old and New. 
V. Brthlehem. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 


By Rapsi Jos. Krausxopr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 25, LOL7: 


Whatever the opinion be which a traveller through Pal- 
estine have of William II, Emperor of Germany, he cannot 
but feel grateful to him for the influence which travei pificuit 
his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, a number of sorbate 
years ago, exerted on the condition of its principal roads. 
Even though they still leave much to wish for, they are so 
very much better than the roads over which he did not travel, 
that one can readily picture to oneself “what a journey through 
the interior of Palestine must have meant to former genera- 
tions. So execrable are parts of the roads, so steep the grades 
of that mountainous country, that no team of horses, the driver 
of my conveyance assured me, can outlive two consecutive 
trips from Jerusalem to Tiberias and back, a distance of some 
two hundred miles, the round trip. Of the railroad, that has 
been in course of construction for a number of years, and 
that is to connect Jerusalem with Haifa, Damascus and Beirit, 
only the northern end is completed, and in operation. They 
who wish to visit southern and central points must still avail 
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themselves of donkey, camel or wagon, and whichever they 
choose, they are sure to wish before long that they had chosen 
one of the others. 

As one or two hotels in Jerusalem are quite acceptable, 
if one happens to stop in them during the rainy season, when 
Advantages of the one bathroom is available, it is best to make 
aa a day trip to such near-by cities as Bethlehem 
and Hebron, and return to Jerusalem in the evening. Jericho, 
being too far for a one-day trip, and possessing a small hotel, 
one may spend a night there without much discomfort. For 
a visit to cities further on, a tenting expedition is much to be 
recommended. The caravan being under the management of 
a native, experienced, English-speaking dragoman, who takes 
complete charge of the outfit, transportation, food, luggage, 
fees, bakshish, the traveller is relieved of much worry and 
annoyance. While the camps have not quite the accommodations 
which some of our own well-equipped camps possess, still they 
have advantages which make them preferable to the hotels of 
the interior of Palestine. You have your own cooks, and 
fairly palatable meals. You have your own bedding, washing- 
utensils, and other necessary tent-furnishings. The tents, 
which are more elaborate than ours, being of variegated colors 
within, and brocaded with ornamental Koran texts, are gen- 
erally pitched on high ground, in the outskirts, near a well or 
lake or running stream, and you are fairly sure of clean en- 
vironments, of pure water, and fresh air. Besides, the closer 
contact with nature which the camp-life affords, the oppor- 
tunity it presents for observation and admiration of the superb 
scenery of that country, awaken gradually a feeling of kinship 
with our early forbears, who, when they inhabited those re- 
gions, knew of no other life than that of the camp. . 

If one is a lover of nature and fond of walking, and has 
some knowledge of Biblical and other ancient history to afford 
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him entertainment while he walks, he should you44, petn- 
make the trip to Bethlehem on foot. The dis- ‘em Advised. 
tance from Jerusalem is only five miles; the road is good; 
food for eye and mind is abundant, and, under the guidance of 
a good dragoman, he can be back by nightfall, if he starts 
early enough in the morning. I have had many teachers in 
Scriptures, and some of them succeeded admirably in making 
certain Bible characters and events attractive and instructive, 
but I do not recall a single one among them who ever im- 
pressed me with the scenic beauty of Palestine. The high 
regard that has been attached to the divine in the morals of 
the Bible, seems to have shut out every appreciation of the 
divine in Palestinian scenery. Many a one does not believe in 
God because he doesn’t know how to see and hear and worship 
Him where He may easiest be seen and heard and worshipped 
—in the Temple of Nature. 

An ever-varying panorama of mountain and valley, hill 
and dale, field and vineyard, pasture and orchard, unfolds 
itself before the traveller along the entire road, 


and grows the richer and more fascinating the Tpuateysr Pise 


‘ a abe s 
nearer he approaches his destination. The longer Genuine. 


you travel in the interior of Palestine, the 
stronger grows your conviction that whatever else ignorance or 
greed or fanaticism may have faked in that country, its scen- 
ery is genuine. The highways are the same the ancient 
patriarchs and prophets walked over. The wells are the same 
from which they quenched their thirst. The carpets of many- 
colored wild flowers delighted their eyes as they gladdened 
ours. The Jordan still flows in the same old bed. The moun- 
tain-ridges still paint the distant sky with azure. Mount Her- 
mon still raises his snowy head, and sends his welcome waters 
and refreshing breezes far and wide. 

Much as Palestine has suffered from the devastations of the © 
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almost incessant wars, from the consequences of misrule, from 


Miesticne! the thriftlessness and ignorance of the Arabs, 


toms Retained ho have taken the place of the original settlers, 


the region in the environs of Bethlehem has, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the fertility for which it was especially 
famed in Biblical days. And the natives have retained most of 
the customs and habits of them whom they have dispossessed. 
One easily forgets the centuries that have passed since Israel 
inhabited that land, easily imagines the people he passes on 
that road to be contemporaries of those who lived there in 
Scriptural times. Yon lad, barefooted, bare-breasted, bright- 
eyed, who pastures his sheep, now playing a tune on his pipe, 
now flinging pebbles with his sling, looks as the ruddy shep- 
herd lad, David of Bethlehem, must have looked, when his 
father had him called, perhaps from this very field, to learn 
whether he be the one whom the prophet Samuel desired to 
anoint as King over Israel. The young woman in yonder 
field, lithe and graceful, and shy when her eyes meet those of 
a stranger and a male, seems the very picture of what Ruth 
must have looked like, when gleaning after the reapers, per- 
haps in that very field, for a meagre livelihood for her un- 
fortunate self, and her yet more unfortunate mother-in-law, 
Naomi. And the tall, prosperous-looking man, not far from 
her, might well be taken for Boaz, the rich owner of the field, 
whose attention the modest and industrious young woman 
attracted, and whose heart and hand he later won. 

After such little mental excursions into ancient Bible 
story, you return to the present, and proceed on your journey. 


milan Presently, when about half a mile from Bethle- 


meehelt?), hem, you find yourself in front of a dome-topped 


building, and your dragoman informs you that it is the Tomb of 
Rachel, of the favorite wife of Jacob, of the mother of Joseph 
and Benjamin. The modernness of the building arouses your 
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suspicion as to the genuineness of the tomb, and your sus- 
picion is strengthened by the comparative modernness of the 
whitewashed sepulchre within. And yet more is your sus- 
picion aroused when you remember that the prophet Jeremiah 
locates it at Ramah, a town to the north of Jerusalem, while 
the place where it is now located is four and a half miles to 
the south of it. There is a reason why this present location 
has been given it, of which I shall have occasion to speak 
later. 

However, whatever doubt as to its genuineness existed in 
my mind, none exists in the minds of the thousands of pious 
pilgrims that visit it annually, and that pray at 4 pisceot 
its sepulchre. It is as sacred to Mohamedan Pilstimage- 
and Christian as it is to the Jew. Like the Jews, the Mo- 
hamedans regard Rachel as one of their ancestral 
mothers, tracing their origin from Abraham and his descend- 
ants. The Jews have fixed times for prayer at the Tomb. 
Judging from the appearance of some of those whom I saw 
about the building, I could not but conclude that if they have 
prayed there before for prosperity for themselves, it seems 
to be very slow in coming. 

Continuing our journey, we reach a fork in the road; the 
one to the right leads to Hebron, some fifteen miles further 
south; the’ one to the left leads to Bethlehem. 44.44 view of 
A few minutes more bring the latter town in ?ethlehe™ 
full view, most picturesquely located at the foot of high, richly 
cultivated hillsides to the left, and of large sweeps of wheat, 
and barley fields, and vineyards, and olive groves, to the right. 

I experienced a profound sensation when my feet first 
trod the soil of Bethlehem. Few sites of ancient cities are as 
famed and cherished as is this little town in 
the hills. Excepting Jerusalem, no other place yergsalen 


; : Most Famed. 
is as intimately associated with the greatest 
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heroes of the Old Testament and the New, David and Jesus. 
And it is especially to the Christian that that little town has 
a charm peculiarly its own. Myth and legend, poesy and fancy, 
have spun about it tales and stories so miraculous and fascin- 
ating that the heart loves to dwell upon them, even though 
the mind classes them with romance and invention. 

With the exception of the charming idyl of Ruth, which 
centers in Bethlehem, but little mention is made of it till 


Havig Wome the time of David, the great-grandson of Ruth 


f David. 
be david and Boaz, who was born there, and who there 


spent his early years. When called into public life, he with- 
drew from it, but returned to it after he had been made King 
of Israel, and after he had made Jerusalem the national capi- 
tal. He made it the place of his cotintry residence, and it be- 
came to Jerusalem what Versailles was to Paris, or what Pots- 
dam is to Berlin. And such it continued to be throughout 
the days of King Solomon, his successor. Hence it partook 
of the glory of the Golden Age of Israel. 

And that glory hovered over it throughout the long years 
of Israel’s Messianic expectations, when, by reason of its 
anes subjection to cruel foreign powers, it longed 
Hope Centered for the rise of a descendant of the Royal 

House of David, who, like the Founder of that 
House, would come with mighty sword in hand, would drive 
out the cruel and hated enemy, would re-establish the pristine 
glory of Jerusalem, would reassemble the scattered of Israel, 
and make it again a nation extending its borders as far as it 
did in the days of the illustrious Solomon. How eloquently 
that longing is expressed by the prophet Micah. “But thou, 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel, whose origin is from olden times, 


from most ancient days.’* 


*Micah v: I. 
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With the exception of one slight reference to it, this pas- 
sage of Micah, who lived about 750 years before the birth of 
Jesus, is the last that we hear of Bethlehem in the 
Old Testament. After its ruin by the Babylonian Pidphentatg.! 
“conqueror, in connection with the destruction of Caatries 
Jerusalem near by, it seems never to have re- 
covered. So complete was that ruin, that not even a trace 
remains to-day of its one-time Davidian splendor. Probably 
every stone of its buildings and foundations, every piece of 
timber of its houses, was taken,—the stones to build walls and 
ramparts during the subsequent sieges of Jerusalem, the wood 
to furnish fuel for the camps of the soldiers. It finds no 
mention in any of the Books of the Maccabees, that tell of 
activities that took place in that section of Judea, toward the 
close of the second century before the birth of Jesus. Neither 
is any notice taken of it in the writings of Josephus, who was 
a resident of Jerusalem close by, and who lived in the same 
century in which Jesus lived. When more than 300 years 
after the birth of Jesus, Constantine the Great, the Roman 
Emperor, came upon its site, he found it covered with a wild, 
thick forest. 

After a silence concerning Bethlehem of seven and a half 
centuries in Jewish literature, a knowledge of it suddenly 
bursts into light in the New Testament, and in 


Bursts Into 


r equalled only by the nativity stories Light with 
—o q eel y Claim of Being 


of some of the Greek and Roman and Oriental Pirthplace of 
gods, 

One night, since celebrated as the Christmas night, cer- 
tain shepherds, so tells the Gospel according to St. Luke, while 
with their flocks in the fields near Bethlehem, were suddenly 
approached by an angel, effulgent with light, and informed by 
him that the Savior was just born in the city of David, and he 


told them where and how they would find it. No sooner was 
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this information given, when there was “with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying: ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 


A ts 


men After the angels had returned to heaven, the shep- 
herds made their way to Bethlehem, where they found the 
new-born babe, as they had been divinely told, and also its 
parents, Joseph and Mary, who had come all the way from 
Nazareth, in distant Galilee, in obedience to a decree by Augus- 
tus Caesar “that all the world should be taxed.” 

Whilst the shepherds were thus made aware of the birth 
of the Savior of mankind, there arrived at Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to the Gospel of St. Matthew (who knows nothing of 
the shepherd and angel story), certain wise men from the 
East, and inquired: “Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews, for we have seen his star in the East, and we come to 
worship him?’ And they were told that, according to the 
words of Micah, his birthplace must be Bethlehem. And 
thither they went, guided by the star that moved in the sky 
in front of them, and that stopped over the inn, where the 
Christ-child was born. They entered the house, and wor- 
shipped the child, and presented it with gifts of gold and 
spices. 

Upon their departure, the Lord appeared to Joseph in a 
dream, bidding him to flee to Egypt, to escape the murderous 
sword of King Herod, who had ordered the slaying “at Beth- 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof, of all male children two 
years old and under,” hoping to include in the slaughter the 
new-born Christ-King. 

These are pretty stories, just the kind to captivate 
Grecians and Romans of that day, who were accustomed to 

mythological tales, and on whom early Christian 


Claim Contra- sacs : : : 
dicted by missionaries were working hard to win them to 


dete A cea the new faith. But, having been written under 


conditions different from ours, and for peoples 
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of a different mind, they no longer appeal as they did when 
they were first told, or as they did during the Dark and the 
Middle Ages. Ours is an age of exact history-writing, of 
critical investigation, of scientific research. And these stories 
of the birth of Jesus are such palpable contradictions to facts 
of history and science that, even though it be with regret, they 
must be assigned to the department of fiction. 

Though three gospels tell of his birth, but one of them, 
that according to Luke, a pagan convert, speaks of Bethlehem 
having been the birthplace of Jesus, notwithstand- 


2 F . 4 Why Bethlehem 
ing that his having been born in Nazareth, Made Birth- 
; D 


lace of Jesus. 
in the northern Province of Galilee, as son of ° 
plain working-people, is generally accepted in the New Testa- 
ment. The reason for the change of the place of nativity is 
quite apparent. It was meant to serve as a fulfilment of the 
words of the prophet Micah, that the King of Israel would be 
born at Bethlehem. Unfortunately for the change, Luke did 
not know that Micah lived 750 years before the birth of Jesus, 
and that his words referred to a time when Bethlehem was 
still a city of distinction, and when it counted among its in- 
habitants descendants of the royal house of David, to whom 
the people looked for their new King. 

More unfortunate still are the efforts which two of the 
gospels make to prove Jesus a descendant of David, each 
tracing him from a different line of ancestry, yet both bring- 
ing his pedigree down, through David, to Joseph as his 
father, notwithstanding that each, elsewhere, tells 
that Jesus was the offspring of the Holy Ghost Why Jesus ia 
and the Virgin Mary, and, to effect this miracle, “Divine” 
mistranslates a verse of Isaiah,* a contemporary 
of Micah. The reason for this latter claim is quite obvious. 


*VII: 14-16. See author’s Impressions of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, Chap. VII. 
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Miraculous birth was generally claimed in those days for il- 
lustrious personages, such as Buddha and Confucius, Pythago- 
ras and Plato, Alexander and Augustus, and others. The 
whole of this story, as told in. Luke, I saw sculptured, in honor 
of the birth of the Egyptian Pharoah, Amenophis III, on one 
of the walls of the magnificent ruin of the temple at Luxor, 
that was built 1400 years before the birth of Jesus. 

Still more unfortunate is their bringing Joseph all the 
way from Galilee to Judea, for the purpose of paying his 
taxes to the Roman Governor Quirinius, which Governor had 
died six years before the birth of Jesus. Besides, according 
to Roman, regulation, a Galilean was obliged to pay his taxes 
in his own province, and since one’s wife was not required 
to be present at the taxation, Joseph would never have thought 
of taking Mary on so distant and difficult a journey, in ‘the 
delicate condition in which she must then have been. 

More damaging still is the story that is told of King 
Herod, in connection with the birth of Jesus. Clever as the 

writer of it was as a story teller, so ignorant was 


Why “Herod” Met : 
and “Star” he as an historian, for, otherwise, he would have 


Story Invented. 

known that Herod had died four years before 
Jesus was born. And even had he lived, and had he caused 
the slaughter of the little ones, is it to be supposed that so 
horrible a butchery would have found no mention in Jewish 
history, no echo in the Jewislr literature of that day, that was 
quite bountiful, and that was not at all sparing in recording 
the misdeeds and crimes of that unpopular and unscrupulous 
King? The reason of this story was to give fulfilment of the 
words of Jeremiah, “A voice was heard in Ramah, lamenta- 
tion and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
refusing to be comforted,”* which words, when used by the 


*Chap. XXXI: 15. 
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prophet, who lived 500 years before Jesus, referred to the 
descendants of Joseph and Benjamin, sons of Rachel, who 
were being dragged into Babylonian captivity, along the high- 
way, past Ramah, north of Jerusalem, where Rachel was sepul- 
tured. This misapplication of the original text gives the rea- 
son why the tomb of Rachel was falsely located near Bethle- 
hem, instead of Ramah where it belongs. 

And as to the stories of a star leaving its course to pilot 
travellers to a certain inn at Bethlehem, and shepherds and 
their flocks being, on the mid-winter night on which Jesus is 
said to have been born, on the pastures of Bethlehem, which 
being 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, are often covered 
with snow at that season of the year—I shivered with cold 
there on an early April day—these stories are so redolent of 
the unscientific age in which they were born, that merely to 
mention them is to discredit them. 

But, neither that story nor any of the others are dis- 
credited by the hosts of pilgrims who annually visit Bethlehem. 


On the contrary, their credulity relishes, with gine: regends 


like appetite, a number of other legends in con- ™Y°"*** 


nection with Bethlehem. Of a certain field of pebbles you 
are told that one day Jesus was passing as a man was seeding 
it with peas. “What are you planting?” asked Jesus. “Stones,” 
gruffly replied the farmer. “Very well, then,” replied Jesus, 
“stones shall be your harvest of that field forevermore.” Not 
very Christlike, was it? A certain grotto is pointed out, called, 
Grotto of the Lady Mary, so named because, when the Virgin 
Mother nursed there the Divine Infant, some drops of her 
milk fell to the ground. Instantly all the stones within it turned 
milk-white. Henceforth it became a favorite place of pil- 
erimage for nursing mothers, believing that a piece of its stone 
pulverized and mixed with the food would increase their supply 
of milk. A certain stone is pointed out as the one on which 
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the exhausted Virgin Wife rested herself on the road to Beth- 
lehem. <A certain well is the very one into which the Star of 
Bethlehem fell, after it had successfully piloted the Wise Men 
of the East to the inn of Bethlehem. 

And of all believers in these and other legends, none are 
said to be more credulous than the present-day inhabitants of 
Modern Beth.  Pethlehem, who are almost exclusively oriental 
ohegaiteey Christians, some 11,000 souls of them. We 
can hardly wonder at it, for most of them live and thrive on 
pilgrim trade, especially on the manufacture of religious sou- 
venirs, made of mother-of-pearl, a specialty of Bethlehem. 
They are an industrious people, and they keep their town clean, 
the cleanest I have seen in Palestine, with the exception of the 
Jewish settlement at Tel Abib in the outskirts of Jaffa. 

The chief attraction in the town is, of course, the Church 
of the Nativity, the one which Constantine the Great, is said 

to have built over the inn and crypt in which the 
Chief Attrac Christ-child was born. As said before, when he 
aNd Tee: looked for the site where Bethlehem had stood, 

he found it overgrown with a thick forest. How 
the exact spot in the jungle, where the inn had stood, more 
than three hundred years earlier, was discovered by him, or for 
him, I was not able to learn. 

If Constantine built this church, it is the oldest of all 
Christian churches, and remarkably well preserved. If it is 
remneds not the oldest, it certainly is the saddest. 

Beneath the chancel of that church is located the cave in 
which the Christ-child is said to have been born. Two sets of 
staircases lead down to it, one for the use of Latinand Armenian 
Christians, the other for Greek Christians. Such is the hatred 
between these sects, that each would think its steps profaned 
were they used by the other. Arriving at the foot of one of 


these slippery and much-worn steps, I found the area set apart 
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for each set of Christians carefully outlined, and an armed 
Mohamedan soldier walking up and down to keep the peace 
between them. Battles have been fought within that cave. 
Its marble floor has been strewn with bodies of Christians 
slain by Christian hands. The Crimean war, waged between 
Russians on one side, and English, French and Turks on the 
other side, is said to have had its origin in a battle within this 
cave. Not in all the so-called heathen temples which I visited 
when on my journey around the world, did I see armed sol- 
diers required to keep peace between worshippers professing 
the same faith. Yet such is a necessity in the Mother Chris- 
tian Church, in the church in which, it is claimed, the Prince 
of Peace was born. What more tragic than that! 

The crypt, a small recess in the cave, is covered with 
gaudily colored silk and tapestries, and is ablaze with the light 
of many lamps. A monk points out the exact spot where Jesus 
was born (indicated by a large silver star on the ground, 
where he was cradled, where the three wise men knelt and 
worshipped him. * How these “exact spots” became known he 
did not tell. The tawdriness of it all, the lack of artistic taste, 
the dampness and mustiness, make a very disagreeable impres- 
sion. One leaves the place very much disappointed, probably 
because he expected too much. 

Retracing my steps to the floor above, two more armed 
soldiers, standing guard, turned disappointment into disgust. 
This is the church for which the claim is made 
that it was erected over the spot where the Prince 
of Peace was born, and that at his birth angels War Waeed in 


World When 


e i i War Waged 
sang, “Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, War Waged 


good will among men,” yet, in that very Place of Prince 


church armed Mohamedan soldiers are required 
to keep Christians from laying violent hands on 
each other. When war is waged between Christians in the 
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very Church of the Nativity, is it a wonder that battles rage 
between Christian nations? When deadly arms are required 
in the church of Bethlehem, Judea, is it a wonder that am- 
munition should be turned out, by the trainloads, at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania? When such things happen in a church, in the 
one reared on the site where he is said to have been born whom 
Christians worship as the Savior of Mankind, is it a wonder 
that Jews should still hope for the coming of that man or age 
that will prove, in truth, the Savior of Mankind, that will 
establish, at last, peace on earth, and good will among all men. 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
histeric value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

fl taaaa a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its firet 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 
from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

_ Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

_ “One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.’ 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high iutellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all spe tquersding under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. .. . 

. “Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. F i 
“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Genius---A Religions Mystery. 
TT. = Mugart. 


By Ragpsr JAMES G. HELLER. 
March 4, 1917. 


The universe, science tells us, began as a great, tur- 
bulent, nebulous chaos. Countless molecules swarmed busily 
through the ether, darting in every direction— 
like flies over-a carcass. The world was in a pp@ Universe, 
state of anarchy. But little by little, as the slow Hyemene 
aeons rolled around, these molecules assumed 
a circular motion about a central point. And as this motion 
compelled them to take on a definite though composite form, 
they drew closer together, increased in heat as well as velocity, 
_ until at last great masses of luminous, flaming matter were cast 
off from the parent body by centrifugal force—like sparks 
from a cosmic, pyrotechnical whirligig, to swim out into 
space, still whirling and swirling, and still tied to the apron- 
strings of their pirouetting progenitor by the inflexible though 
invisible pull of gravitation. For endless ages these spheres 
were but great bonfires, titanic torches—like our own sun. 
But, as time marched on, the millions of years cooled the 
ardor of the older and smaller among them; a crust began 
to form, and the fires retreated rumblingly to their subter- 
ranean dungeons. Millennia passed, and life stirred in the 
depths of the seas. Slowly and painfully it struggled upward, 
building and rebuilding, succumbing and conquering, devising, 
improving, toiling—a living, million-fingered wave moving 
across the oceans of time. It rose one day from its watery 
kingdom and set foot upon the land. And ever more did 
life progress, climbing the ladder of evolution, wresting vic- 
tory after victory from the cold and lifeless world around, 
winning new strength and vernal radiance. Last came man, 
most perfect mechanism-of all. Man was from the very 
_ outset a “gregarious” animal, building another and larger or- 
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ganism, the first faint glimmerings of what we call “society.” 
In the beginning this, too, was but little more than chaos and 
anarchy—the rule of brute force, co-operation for defensive 
purposes only, eternal warfare -tribal, 
superstition, ignorance, universal fear! (But society also 
grew, in size and in subtlety. Language was born; tools and 
weapons improved; discords melted into harmonies. Ever 
more and more did the molecules of society, its individuals, 
cease to dart hither and thither at cross-purposes—did they 
begin to revolve with more rhythmic regularity about the 
central, common good. ‘To-day the process is still going on, 
and is far from complete. Scientists tell us too that each 
man, each normal man, is a faithful replica of the history 
of the race physically and psychically. And we do find in our 
own lives the same emergence from the darkness of a raven 
night into the confused chaos of early childhood, thence into 
the stirring consciousness of youth and into the final struggle 
of manhood. Everywhere life seems to be a striving for in- 
ternal harmony, for self-consistency—seems to be a dissonant, 
strident noise, composed of millions of sonorous, of caco- 
phonous, and of mellow tones, blending one by one into a 
golden concord, as jarring colors that melt into pure white 
light. A battle against overwhelming odds, a struggle to 
create order out of the chaos of the universe, and an eternal 
vigilance over and suppression of traitors, rebels, criminals 
and atavisms within—this is the three-fold task of life. 

And here again is genius the radiant protagonist in the 
mysterious drama of life. Wagner once said, “I believe in 
ee God, Mozart and Beethoven.’ If we think of 
Prototype of, God as the perfect and infinite Harmony that 

resolves all the discords of the universe and of 
the human soul, there is genuine truth beneath the apparent 
cynicism of this dictum. Genius is the culmination of the 
human search for inner consistency and tranquility. And, 
paradoxical as it may seem, genius attains this by poignant 
strife and suffering. In the life of Mozart, which we shall 
consider this morning, there was this combination of lifelong 
martyrdom with serenest beauty. Pure loveliness, undulant 
grace, and classical symmetry have never swayed another 
soul as they did that of Mozart! 
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Born at Salzburg on January 27th, 1756, Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart began to evince the signs of genius at the as- 
tounding age of three years. His father, who  fgarty Years of 
was himself musically sensitive and educated, Mts ** 
and devoted to his children, began to teach Wolfgang simple 
pieces. It was not long before the boy of three felt the ir- 
resistible impulse to create music of his own. And naive as 
are the little minuets he composed at this time, they show al- 
ready with crystalline sparkle his feeling for beauty and pro- 
portion of sound. The young Mozart was eager for knowl- 
edge, could not learn enough. He was a docile child, and 
loved his father surpassingly. So delicate an ear had he that, 
as it is told in a rather apocryphal tale, he fainted away the 
first time he heard the strident blast of a trumpet. Father 
Mozart then conceived the idea of touring the musical capi- 
tals of Europe with the boy-prodigy, accompanied by his sis- 
ter who was also remarkably gifted. One city after an- 
other was besieged, stormed and captured. Emperors and 
royalty heaped honors on the baby-musician. Never has any 
art seen such miraculous precocity. His technical proficiency, 
his emotional musicianship, his knowledge of harmony and 
counterpoint were simply incredible, and the child’s naiveté 
and impulsive affection won all hearts. Vienna, Munich, 
Paris, Goethe and Frankfort, London—all bowed before him. 
These tours kept up for several years. Perhaps the most mar- 
velous triumphs were during the young Mozart’s tour of 
Italy, in 1769. In Bologna he composed fugues to the satis- 
faction of Padre Martini, the greatest living master of coun- 
terpoint. An opera written at the request of the Austrian 
emperor was produced in Salzburg. While in Rome during 
Holy Week Mozart made a tremendous impression, a sensa- 
tion, after having listened to a production of Allegri’s cele- 
brated Miserere in the Sistine Chapel, by “writing down the 
entire work after one hearing, merely correcting one or two 
passages during the repetition on Good Friday.” He was 
knighted by the Pope, and soon after admitted to member- 
ship in the “Philharmonic Academy” of Bologna, though he 
was but fourteen, and their constitution stipulated the age 
of twenty asa minimum. After his return to Salzburg there 
followed a long series of symphonies and operas. Schubart 
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(not Schubert) said of him about this time, “Unless Mozart 
should prove to be a mere overgrown product of the forcing- 
house, he will be the greatest composer that ever lived.” 

3ut unlike most prodigies Mozart did not rest on his 
laurels. With the advice and assistance of his faithful father, 
he studied violin as well as piano, and soon became an excel- 
lent performer upon it and upon the viola. An industrious 
composer, at home in the most varied branches of music, he 
gave birth to masterpiece after masterpiece. But Mozart was 
not content merely to write music; he continued to improve 
himself and his style by diligent study of other masters. 

Mozart had, now reached the age of twenty-one. His 
life in Salzburg had become intolerable. His patron and em- 
ployer, the Archbishop, was cruel, overbearing 
and unjust. The community itself had no real 
love for or appreciation of music. And so in 1777 he broke 
with the Archbishop, and, accompanied by his mother, left 
Salzburg. From this time on his life was a succession of 
sorrows and disappointments, relieved by fitful flashes of 
happiness and success. While in the city of Mannheim, 
Mozart lived with a family named Weber, with whom he be- 
came very intimate. He fell in love with the eldest daughter, 
Aloysia, a beautiful young woman with a glorious soprano 
voice. But his father was stubbornly opposed to the match 
and finally induced Mozart to leave. Mannheim and go to 
Paris. The youthful genius tore himself away, but not with- 
out the most intense suffering. In Paris he could make no 
headway—and after a short stay his mother died. Mozart 
then returned to Salzburg, and re-entered the service of the 
Archbishop, who promised better treatment. After a few 
months he learned that Aloysia Weber was in Munich. Full 
of buoyant hope he journeyed there—to find that she hardly 
remembered him. Heart-broken he returned once more to 
Salzburg and drudgery. But his unquenchable optimism soon 
roused him to the necessity of creative work. In 1781, how- 
ever, he was ordered to Vienna by the Archbishop. Here he 
lived in the household of the prelate, compelled to take his 
meals with the menials. His position in the pontifical palace 
became absolutely intolerable. The Archbishop insulted him 
again and again without cause or justification, merely be- 
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cause of Mozart’s independence and because of the hierarch’s 
inborn boorishness. When Mozart left his household and re- 
turned to notify the martinet that he had decided to sever 
the relationship, the Archbishop first loaded him with degrad- 
ing epithets, and then had him “kicked out of the room’ by 
the steward. Such is the lot of genius! 

Shortly after this experience Mozart made the acquain- 
tance of Haydn, and there began between them the ten-years’ 
friendship that was so fruitful in the work of nis staniiood 
both, and that alleviated their trials so benefi- 774 Pe 
cently. Mozart took up quarters with the Webers, who had 
moved to Vienna, and in 1782 he married Constanze, the 
youngest daughter. His condition was not bettered by this 
step; he himself was careless and his wife proved to be an 
inefficient manager. Mozart was always hoping to receive 
from the Emperor one of the numerous court-positions that 
were at the monarch’s disposal. But they were awarded con- 
tinually to composers of infinitely less merit—and less need. 
About this time Mozart’s father visited him in Vienna, and 
met Haydn, who said to him: “I declare to you before God, 
as a man of honor, that your son is the greatest composer 
that I know, either personally or by reputation; he has taste, 
and beyond that the most consummate knowledge of the art 
of composition.” For a while Mozart’s hopes revived, due to 
the great success of the operas, “Le Nozze di Figaro,” and 
“Don Giovanni.” But there was but little financial profit in 
them, and that little soon disappeared. Soon after this Gluck 
died, and Mozart expected to receive an appointment to the 
position that he had occupied. But instead he was given a post 
that brought him but four hundred dollars a year. Harassed by 
his pecuniary difficulties, unable to keep his music-pupils, Mo- 
zart became gloomier and gloomier—and yet his three last and 
finest symphonies were written at this time. Badly in need of 
funds, he determined upon a tour, and journeyed to Dresden, 
Leipzig, Berlin and Potsdam. Frederick William III offered 
him a post with a salary of about three thousand dollars annu- 
ally, but Mozart was loyal to his Emperor. On his return to 
Vienna he found that his concerts had netted him no gain at 
all, and his wife was continually sick. Mozart was becoming 
desperate. He had about decided to accept the offer of the 
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King of Prussia, when one day the Emperor said to him, 
“What, Mozart, are you going to leave me?” and Mozart 
answered, greatly affected, “Your Majesty, I throw myself 
upon your kindness.” And yet the Emperor gave him no po- 
sition that would assure him of the barest livelihood. The 
monarch ordered an opera, with the idea no doubt of paying 
Mozart well, but died within a few weeks. From his successor, 
Leopold II, the musicians had little to hope. And yet Mozart 
dragged himself wearily upon his last journey, to the cor- 
onation in Frankfort, thence to Prague, where he heard “The 
Magic Flute” produced, and acclaimed as a musical miracle 
after the first few performances. And it was at this time that 
he began to write his “Requiem.” Worry and work began to 
tell. In the fall of 1791 Mozart began to suffer from fainting 
fits and depression. He began to talk of death, and claimed 
that he was composing a “Requiem” for himself. But it was 
not sung at his coffin, nor to glorify his death. After a short 
improvement, he passed away on December 15, only thirty- 
five years of age, long before he had reached the zenith of 
his powers. His funeral could not have been poorer. A 
furious snow-storm was raging. The hearse went to the 
cemetery unaccompanied by relative or friend. And the com- 
poser was buried in the paupers’ field, without stone or board 
to indicate the spot. Too late did the people of Vienna come 
to a realization of the martyrdom they had imposed upon one 
of the world’s greatest geniuses! Too late did they rear acad- 
emies and, schools and halls to his name! 

Mozart has often been described as ‘fthe Greek” of mod- 
ern music. There was a happy combination of childlike hope 
and optimism, with an intense love of beauty. 
His character was absolutely sound and healthy 
morally; he had a clear and penetrating intellect, though not 
given to prolonged pondering nor to morose and stolid with- 
drawal from active life. He was fully conscious of his 
genius and nobly proud of it, guarding it as a sacred trust. 
Above all was he a “frank, open-hearted child,” easily flat- 
tered, hating intensely, loving devotedly, happy in his work 
despite the terrific obstacles against which he had to contend 
during his entire life, lively, genial, full of droll remarks, con- 
tinually inditing doggerel rhymes, passionately fond of bil- 
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liards and of dancing—a lilting song ever upon his lips.° But 
Mozart was above all else an artist. His true happiness was to 
be found only in creation. Other composers toiled and sweated 
and labored. Romain Rolland, author of the Nobel-prize- 
winning, three-volume story of the life of a musical genius 
—‘“Jean Christophe’”—writes of him, “Creation was a perfect 
joy and so natural that it seemed almost a physical enjoy- 
ment.” Mozart himself said, “Composing is my one joy and 
passion.” le seemed born to create, to breathe forth harmony 
and melody. Again Rolland, “So easy was creation to him 
that at times it poured forth from him in a double or triple 
stream, and he performed incredible feats of mental activity 
without thinking about them. He would compose a prelude 
while writing a fugue; and once when he played a sonata 
for pianoforte and violin at a concert, he composed it the 
day before, between eleven o’clock and midnight, hurriedly 
writing the violin part, and having no time to write down the 
piano part or to rehearse it with his partner. The next day 
he played from memory what he had composed in his head. 
This is only one of many examples.’”’ Mozart’s wife said 
that “he wrote music as other people write letters.” 
Mozart’s music was inspired by love; he could not com- 
pose unless he had a loved one near. His affection for his 
rather unworthy wife was very touching. Equally 
so was his regard for and his obedient bearing 
toward his father. He was deeply religious, full of a firm 
and unwavering faith, a faith that was free of the superstitious 
taint of the times. His life was profoundly affected by Free- 
masonry, which he took with sincere seriousness, and his con- 
nection with which inspired many compositions. His religious 
outlook is well illustrated by a passage from a letter addressed 
to his father: ‘‘As death, strictly speaking, is the true end 
and aim of our lives, I have for the last two years made my- 
self so well acquainted with this true, best friend of man- 
kind, that his image no longer terrifies, but calms and con- 
soles me. And I thank God for giving me the opportunity 
(referring to Masonry) of learning to look upon death as the 
key which unlocks the gate of true bliss. I never lie down to 
rest without thinking that, young as I am, before the dawn 
of another day I may be no more; and yet nobody who knows 
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me would call me morose or discontented. For this blessing 
I thank my Creator every day, and wish from my heart that 
I could share it will all my fellowmen” (quoted by Grove). 
Musically Mozart was without a doubt one of the world’s 
pre-eminent geniuses. Not only was he a miraculous prodigy 
as a child, not only did he compose with marvel- 
ous facility—as did Schubert, but his education 
was equally remarkable. His music is not merely inspired; 
it is also refined and polished and exquisite. Mozart must 
have been a superb pianist, for one of his admirers, Rieder, 
wrote of him, years after his death: “To this hour, old as I 
am, those harmonies, infinite and heavenly, ring in my ears, and 
I go to the grave’ fully convinced that there was but one 
Mozart.” Like Beethoven, he had great skill at improvisation; 
and could influence his audience practically at will. He wrote 
numerous symphonies, and added greatly to the perfection of 
this art-form, its unity and grace, and to.the color of its orches- 
tration. Mozart was the real creator of the concerto, a sonata 
for a solo instrument with orchestral accompaniment. His 
Masses, Requiem, and Operas are glorious works. Vocal 
composition seems to have been his supreme ability. In addi- 
tion to the power of writing beautiful and expressive melodies, 
Mozart possessed a fund of psychological insight which gives 
life to his characters. Beethoven said that “Die Zauberfloete,” 
“The Magic Flute,” was the greatest of Mozart’s works. 
Grove claims that “in it he treads on the threshold of the 
future and unlocks for his countrymen the sacred treasures of 
national art.” 
Mozart was the great apostle of form in music. He 
cared not so much for power and mystery as for pure and 
perfect beauty, for exquisite balance and deli- 
Period and His cate shading. He had a glorious sense of eu- 
Mode se ic, Phony. His music seems to be all flowing curves - 
and sinuous, graceful lines, without sharp or ob- 
trusive angles. Mozart is the favorite composer of compos- 
ers. His music, long disregarded or looked down upon as 
inferior to the more highly colored compositions of Wagner 
and the modern school, is at last coming into its own. Rolland 
says of his latter works, especially his Fantasias and the 
Adagio in B minor, “As yet we have only considered a Mozart 
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who was marvelously endowed with life and joy and love; 
and it was always himself that we found in the characters he 
created. Here we are on the threshold of a more mysterious 
world. It is the very essence of the soul that speaks here, 
a being impersonal and universal—the Being, the common 
origin of souls, which only genius may express.” Even Beet- 
hoven did not reach serener heights than these, where Mozart 
is transfigured by his faith. But let me quote for you a few 
opinions by modern composers concerning Mozart’s worth and 
his influence upon music. Grieg, the greatest Scandinavian 
composer, writes: “Mozart creates like a god, without pain,” 
and, in another passage, “I loved Mozart, then for a time lost 
him, but found him, nevermore to lose him.” We have al- 
ready quoted Wagner’s dictum, “I believe in God, Mozart and 
Beethoven.” Tschaikowsky, the most famous of the Russian 
school, said: “I not only like Mozart, I idolize him. The 
music of ‘Don Juan’ roused in me a divine enthusiasm which 
was not without after-results. It is thanks to Mozart that I 
have devoted my life to music.” 

But Mozart’s place in the kingdom of music, his claim to 
supreme genius, his right to be considered as of the number 
of those men who embody in their lives the mys- wis Place 
tery of all life, rests upon his sense of form. “4” 
Above all Mozart is the poet of pure beauty. Out of the 
chaos of primaeval pandaemonium, Mozart erected a para- 
dise of euphony and harmony and melody. The most apt 
comparison that has been made, one that places Mozart most 
distinctly, is that of Grove. He writes, in his biography, 
“Mozart has often been compared with other great men, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Beethoven, Haydn, etc., but the truest 
parallel of all is that between him and Raphael. In the works 
of both we admire the same marvelous beauty and refinement, 
the same pure harmony and ideal truthfulness; we also rec- 
ognize in the two men the same intense delight in creation, 
which made them regard each fresh work as a sacred task, 
and the same gratitude to their Maker for His divine gift of 
genius. The influence of each upon his art was immeasur- 
able; as painting has but one Raphael, so music has but one 
Mozart.” 
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There are many paths to God. In this life there seem to 
be three highroads, the True, the Beautiful, and the Good— 
Science, Art and Religion. He who quickens our 


Beauty Leads soul, who wakens our sensibilities to all that is - 
Mozart is its j j 
Hick Pricet glorious and lovely in the world around us, who 


paints the soul of a sunrise, builds a prayer into 
a cathedral, or suffuses our spirits with seraphic sounds— 
brings us nearer to God, opens the gates of our hearts that 
He may enter. And how essentially mysterious is beauty! 
What philosopher has yet defined its reality, in all the vol- 
uminous works on Aesthetics? Must we not confess, if we 
have striven sincerely to know, that Byron is right in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray? 
Who doth not feel until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart, confess 
The might, the majesty of loveliness?” 


Mozart is the high-priest of Beauty. His magical flame 
is kindled at its altar. And the fire upon that altar comes 
from God. Therefore will his genius live on in its mysterious 
perfection, eternal and ennobling. In conclusion, let me quote 
the last two stanzas of a poem by Alfred Austin, entitled 
“Mozart’s Grave”: 


“Thus vanish ostentatious lives. 

But through all time, beloved Mozart, 
Your magic memory survives, 

Part of the universal heart: 

In joy a sympathetic strain, 

In sorrow soother of our pain. 


“The potentates on whom men gaze, 

When once their rule has reached its goal, 
Die into darkness with their days; 

But monarchs of the mind and soul, 

With light unfailing and unspent, 
Illuminate Fame’s firmament.” 
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_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
histeric value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
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Tome a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 
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from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

_ “Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.”’ 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high ixtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all ode Ce bso ie under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel lows. , 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. : : re 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book. 
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Che Ascendency of Womanhood. 


BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Ls 


The press has had much to say of the riotous methods 
which the London “‘suffragettes’’ recently pursued to obtain 
a hearing before the British Parliament. Many 


Methods of 
recognize in such proceedings the strongest kind “suffragettes” 


of argument why the suffrage should not be ex- aban 
tended to women. Women, they claim, are moved too much 
by hysteria and too little by reason; they have no conception 
of the orderly processes of government by law; they lack the 
power of deliberate judgment, of self-restraint, of resignation 
under defeat. Being much indulged by man, they are easily 
angered when some wish or whim of theirs is not gratified, 
and, when angry, they get up public demonstrations, gather 
mobs around them, shout their fancied wrongs from the house- 
tops, and violently force their way into places where they are 
not wanted. 

That some of the methods pursued by the English ‘‘suffra- 


-gettes’’ are to be deplored is freely admitted even by men who 


are favorably disposed towards extending the full 
These methods 


franchise to women. But they recognize nothing not distinctively 
distinctively feminine in such riotous procedures. eee 

The Parliaments of nations amply illustrate that men have 
adopted similar courses, and have through them won great 
victories. Many a movement, branded as riotous and revolu- 
tionary at its beginning, has come to stand for conservative 


patriotism at the end. Many a man who was jeered. or hooted 
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down as a crank, or who was cast into dungeon or throttled 
upon the scaffold as an enemy of mankind, has become en- 
shrined in the hearts of posterity as a reformer and liberator. 

All great movements have suffered from the vagaries of 
over-zealous enthusiasts and from the uncontrolled passions 
ake sear tae of fanatics. Yet the vagaries and fanaticisms of 
ments suffer from individuals have often proved the leaven that 
ean moved the whole mass. John Brown was by 
‘some deemed a crank, a madman; by others, a fanatic; and 
his tongue was silenced with the aid of the hangman’s noose. 
Yet, even though ‘‘his body lay mouldering in the grave,”’ 
‘“‘his soul went marching on,’’ and Harper’s Ferry made 
possible Appomattox, and the crank of Ossawatomie paved 
the way for Abraham Lincoln, the liberator. 

What of human blessings greater than religion, and yet 
what has suffered more from fanaticism than it? The Torque- 
madas; however, have passed away. The fires of the autos da fe 
are extinguished. The Inquisition is no more. ‘There is to- 
day respect for unity in religious aspiration amid diversity of 
form. ‘The stream, defiled by freshet and storm, becomes all 
the clearer when calm is restored. The foreign matter precipi- 
tates itself, and leaves the water pure and limpid above. 

Though the course of some of these London ‘‘suffragettes’’ 
is wrong, their cause is right, and the right cause will ulti- 
Eoikss weeny; mately overcome the wrong course. If we must 
Cause right. condemn their overzeal, we cannot but admire 
that conviction of theirs in the righteousness of their cause 
that moves them to suffer indignity and imprisonment rather 
than keep still where their wrongs urge them to speak. Such 
a spirit, far from being an argument against them, is their 
strongest advocate. Of such stuff are the women revolutionists 
of Russia made, and because of such feminine spirits will 
Russia yet be free. 


What is it that these English women seek with so much 
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insistence, and that the British Parliament refuses with so 
much persistence? Is it the mere satisfaction of 4 i, not peliilce 
entering politics, of having the right to cast a women want. 
ballot, of being eligible to political office? Is it because they 
have lost that sense of modesty, that feminine reserve, which 
has hitherto been woman’s chief dower, and which has consti- 
tuted her greatest charm? Do they seek equal rights because 
they love the sport of exchanging the quiet home for the din 
and struggle of the busy marts of life, there to measure 
strength with man, and, if possible, to outstrip him? 

If such is the belief, then a yet greater wrong is done to 
women than that from which they already suffer. If such 
were their aim, I would be as much opposed to They: want thete 
their attaining it as is the bitterest opponent of "“ghts. 
women’s rights. We suffer already from a too liberal suffrage. 
It is not a larger number of voters that we need, but a larger 
moral and intellectual fitness, and a larger sense of personal 
responsibility, in those who vote. The largest number of 
women suffragists themselves, and by far the best part of 
them, do not want the franchise for the sake of mere voting, 
but for the sake of righting with it certain disabilities from 
‘which women suffer. They are no more desirous of doing the 
dirty work of politics than is the respectable element of the 
opposite sex. They are no more anxious to hang around 
the polls than the average male voter. They ask for nothing 
but their human rights. They believe that the franchise shall 
’ concern itself with responsible mind and moral character, and 
not whether the person dresses in trousers or in skirts. 
Possessing minds which, now-a-days, are as trained as those 
of men; souls which certainly are not inferior to those of men; 
bodies, which are capable of doing an adequate part of the 
world’s work, they ask for themselves all the rights and 
privileges that are accorded to men,—that are accorded even 
to the most ignorant and brutish of the masculine sex. 
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Woman wants to see the sex element eliminated from the 
law. Its presence there is a relic of the long ages of barbarism. 
Tn aeen ee Having the same responsibilities as men, she 
eliminated from wants the same rights. She wants efficiency not 
ae sex to be the determining force in legislation, 
and in the scale of wages. For the same labor she wants the 
some pay. She wants freedom to be and do, within the range 
of the law, what her ability and inclination prompt her to. 
She does not want man to deprive her of her rights, under the 
belief that he is thereby safe-guarding her sex. If he will but 
give her what is her due, he will find that she is amply able 
to look after her sex. Conscious of her powers to earn her 
own livelihood, she wants every obstacle removed that has 
been placed in her way because of her sex. She no longer 
wants to be a dependent creature, with no other purpose in 
life than to be made an object of sale or barter to the highest 
bidder in the matrimonial market. If marriage is to come to 
her, as she hopes it may, she wants it to come as a matter of 
choice and not of necessity. If single life is to be her lot, she 
wauts to be able to maintain it without being a burden on 
others. 

Being required to pay the same amount of taxes that man 
is obliged to pay, if she possesses property or other means, 
Having equal she demands the same right he has to deter- 
re ea a1 mine how these taxes shall be expended and 
opportunity. by whom they shall be administered. Like our 
revolutionary fathers, she believes that taxation without re- 
presentation is tyranny. Responsible before God and before 
man for the health and happiness of her home, and for the 
education and usefulness of her children, she wants to have a 
voice as to who shall legislate and how, as to who shall manage 
the schools, and how the children shall be educated. 

These are her demands, and this the cause of her uprising. 
Any one, therefore, who maintains that the ‘‘suffragette’’ 


. 
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movement has its origin in vanity, inadesireon _ 

Misunderstanding 
the part of woman to play the role of man, either of women’s rights 
displays a woeful ignorance or he willfully per- hiss gest 
verts the truth. 

And he who says that the more vigorously he opposes 
woman’s demands for equal rights the better a friend he proves 
himself to her, inasmuch as he protects thereby the greatest of 
all her possessions, her womanhood, may be sincere as to 
intentions but he is ignorant as to facts. He but repeats a 
phrase that was very glib on the tongues of men when the 
women’s rights movement first started in our country. Three 
score years have since passed by, and though woman has 
secured many of the privileges for which she has agitated, she 
has not only become all the more of a woman, but man himself 
has become all the more of a man by reason of the greater 
womanhood of woman. 

Of all great world-movements, I know of none that has 
made the progress, within so short a period of time, which 
that for women’s rights has made, and, if organ- 4, narvetlous 
izing power represents, as some believe, the growth. 
highest kind of mental power, this alone would entitle her to 
every right enjoyed by man. ‘Two score years ago, the first 
woman’s club was founded in our country, accompanied by 
an amount of male ridicule and hostility that presaged little 
future for that daring undertaking. Undaunted she perse- 
vered, and, to-day, the banding together of women for the 
obtaining of their rights has become world-wide, embracing 
twenty-three nations, some of these in the orient, counting its 
memberships by the millions, including among them, prin- 
cesses and countesses, and the foremost of women thinkers, 
writers and educators. To-day, when she meets in international 
congress, Empress and Queen, President, Emperor and King, 
delight to do her honor, and the cables flash the reports of her 


deliberations to the ends of the world. To-day, she has all 
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her rights in New Zealand and in some of the Australian 
states. In Finland she is eligible to a seat in Parliament, and 
twenty-five women exercise that prerogative at the present 
time. Germany has opened her universities to her. In Nor- 
way she is acitizen. In Turkey, Moslem women are begin- 
ning to walk the streets with uncovered faces. 

As to our country, almost inestimable is the advance she 
has made here. In four of our Western states she has every 
Its victories in our Citizenship right, and very many of them in the 
country. others. From having little or no legal recogni- 
tion at one time, woman has now the right to hold property 
in her own name, the right to carry on trades and to enter the 
professions. She may make contracts, she may sue and be 
sued, She may sell or transfer her real or personal property, 
and is not liable for her husband’s debts. Her husband is 
obliged to support her, and pay alimony in case of divorce. 
She is entitled to the income of one third of her husband’s 
real estate at his death, and cannot be deprived of it by will, 
neither can any real estate be sold by him, unless she signs off 
her dower right. 

It is in the field of education, however, where she has 
made the largest progress. From having at one time been 
wasldath te aide adjudged to possess but little mind, from women 
of education and in general having at one time been taught but a 
ramets few of the elementary branches, and the chosen 
few given but a smattering of the higher studies, her sex is 
fast becomming the better educated of the two, for the reason 
that she has longer time for study and greater enthusiasm for 
it. In 1833 only one small college admitted women; to-day, 
co-education is provided for, and made use of, in 75% of our 
colleges. Nearly one-half of the B.A. degress are now-a-days 
conferred upon women. A number of our best colleges furnish 
higher education exclusively to women. While the male 
students have increased during the past decade 61%, the 
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female have increased 149%. There are three times as many 
female teachers as male, in round numbers: 300,oco women 
teachers and 100,000 men, and each year the proportion is 
increasing. More than 100,000 of our women are trained 
nurses, and in that noble calling they render a service to our 
country which is second only to that of teaching our children. 
We find women in the medical profession, at the bar, among 
the clergy, among journalists and authors. We find them in 
the arts and trades, in the counting room and in the office, in 
the factory and inthe shop. In fact, there is scarcely a pursuit 
in which woman is not represented. We find her even in 
callings which we had hitherto believed to be the special fields 
of labor of the opposite sex, such as locomotive engineers, 
elevator attendants, masons, pilots, blacksmiths, auctioneers, 
coal miners and the like. Of our wage-earning people, one- 
fourth are women. 

These facts and figures represent a revolution the like of 
which the world has never witnessed before, a revolution that 
has been effected so noiselessly that we, who Ninoteseibseaniny 
have lived in the midst of it, have scarcely been Woman’s Century. 
conscious of its having taken place. Victor Hugo’s predic- 
tions, that the Nineteenth Century would go down in history 
as Woman's Century, has been fulfilled. She, who throughout 
the ages, was believed to possess but little mind and less power, 
who was believed to be incapable of self-guidance and self- 
support, who was deemed to be fit for little else than to be the 
toy of man or his household drudge, has stepped out of the 
dependent seclusion, in which she was ‘‘cabined, cribbed and 
- confined,’’ into the public arena. There, besides emancipating 
her womanhood, she liberates man as well. There the one-time 
cowed and bowed raises herself to her full height, and boldly 
she declares: ‘‘I, too, have a mind and soul and body. I, too, 
am capable of self-improvement and self-direction. I, too, am 
entitled to the enrichment of life that comes from intellectual 
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_ pursuits and from public usefulness. I, too, can 
Of all discoveries, y 
woman’s self-diss have a share in the world’s work. I, too, have 
covery greatest. ‘ fs : 
rights, which I will respect so well and so long 
till I shall oblige man to respect them in mere self-respect.’’ 
Verily, of all the discoveries that have ever been made, 


woman’s self-discovery is the greatest. 
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Only by going back to the days of old, only by studying 
the low position wonian once did hold—a position akin to that 
ae nnated she holds to-day in savage or semi-barbarous 

she was. countries—can we appreciate the mighty strides 
forward woman has made, and the great blessings that have 
accrued to society through her self-emancipation. 

If the Chinese be the oldest of civilized peoples, as they 
claim to be, the treatment they accorded in remote antiquity 
Her low position t© WOMan was one of the saddest. She was the 
in ancient China. absolute property of her husband, and was 
obliged to serve him as his slave. Besides attending to his 
every wish, besides bearing and raising his children, she had 
to perform the hardest kind of labor. She was obliged to be 
at her work at day-rise, and to keep busily at it till deep in 
the night. If she broke down under the weight of her 
burden, there were other women to take her place. Her 
husband conid ill-treat her, even to the extent of brutality, 
she had no redress. He could dispose of her to the highest 
bédder, or drive her forth, if she no longer pleased him. He 
could even put her to death for real or imaginary offence, 
without being accountable to the law. Of education, of 
course, she enjoyed none; she was not believed to. possess 
either a mind or soul. For her existence she was absolutely 
dependent on the lord and master of creation. At his pleasure 
she smiled, and at his pleasure she wept. By his will she 
lived, and by his will she died. 
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In this description of the lot of women in ancient China, 
we have, to a large extent, given that in a number of other 
oriental lands, in India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, ,, other rigs 
Babylonia, Assyria, and others. The Hindu oriental lands. 
and Parsee Scriptures even enjoin women to regard man as 
one of the divinities, and, besides absolute submission to him, 
to do him worshipful reverence. Daily the Parsee wife was 
obliged to kneel before her husband, the being divéne, to fold 
her hands reverently, and to repeat nine times ‘‘ What is it 
that my lord asks of me?’’ ‘Thereupon she had to touch the 
ground in front of him, three times, with her forehead, as a 
token of reverent submission. ‘The same obeisance had to be 
paid to a father by his daughter, to a brother by his sister. 

In Arabia, a man could hire out his wife as he hired out 
his horse. She was held as a prisoner within the harem, at 
the door of which every thought of liberty was kept down by 
‘the eunuch’s whip. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans and other Euro- 
pean lands, we find the lot of woman, in the main, superior to 
that she enjoyed among those oriental peoples of Aaeng anclent 
whom we have spoken. Still, nowhere do we Furopean peoples. 
find even the faintest conception that woman has rights equal 
to those of man, and that she is, therefore, entitled to the 
same privileges and opportunities. 

The nearest approach to it we find, to its credit be it said, 
‘in the Jewish Bible. While far from recognizing woman’s 
full worth, while we still find echoes there, and Ao seer Vouk 
even remnants of laws, of an older and cruder tion in Old Testa- 
state of society, such as the legend of Eve’s temp- a aa 
tation, and her punishme:’: that of being forever subject to 
man because of her havy-ug listened to the serpent, the history 
and !aws and literature of the people clearly reveal that woman 
had secured for herself a position in Palestine, far in advance © 


of that she had attained in any other part of the world. 
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Maternity in Israel was sanctified, and part of that sanctity 
was conferred upon the mother. It was not deemed good for 
man to live alone, and he was, therefore, bid to leave father and 
mother, in order to cleave to the wife of his choice, and with 
her become as one. When Rebeccah’s hand is asked in marriage, 
and even though the proposed alliance is a desirable one, the 
marriage js not contracted till she herself gives her consent. 
The patriarch Abraham weeps and mourns at the death of 
Sarah, and Jacob ‘never ceases mourning for his Rachel, for 
whose possession he had toiled twice seven years, and which. 
years had seemed in his eyes but a few days, such had been. 
his love for her. With manifest pride the Bible dwells on the: 
share woman had in the rescue of Moses. We read of Miriam 
and Deborah, the inspired prophetesses. We read of law upon: 
law enacted for her protection, of proverb after proverb written: 
in her praise, notably that remarkable glorification of woman,. 
contained in the last chapter of the Book of Proverbs, which 
depicts the ideal wife and mother, the perfect companion of 
her husband and children, whose industry and wisdom, 
economy, charity and piety, make her home the family- 
paradise, win her husband’s love and reverence, and make 
him distinguished in the land—an ideal of womanliness whose 
virtues the Bible sums up thus: 

‘Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her, saying: 
Many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou excellest them all. 
Grace is deceitful, and beauty is vain; , 
The woman who feareth the Lord, she alone shall be praised. 


Give her of the fruits of her hand, 
And let her works praise her in the gates.’"—PROV. xxxi. 28-31. 


Quite equal in appreciation is, in the main, the Talmud’s. 
valuation of woman. ‘‘God has endowed woman with greater 
wisdom and finer sensibilities,’’ says one of its 


In Talmudic times, ‘ } 
writers, ‘‘ because she has nobler work ,to do 
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than man.’’ While early initiated in her household duties, 
she was trained, when means permitted, in song and music, 
and in the higher branches of learning, in which she frequently 
attained considerable distinction. Contrary to the custom 
in other oriental lands, young men and young women met 
freely. Marriage for money was deprecated; emphasis was 
laid upon fitness and love between the high contracting parties. 
The strictest marital fidelity was demanded of the husband as 
well as of the wife. While the Bible tolerated polygamy, in 
Talmudic times monogamy was the general practice. The 
husband who wrongs his wife, says one of the Talmudic 
writers, will find that her tears are treasured in heaven, to 
serve as witness against him. Another says, even if our wives 
did nothing else than rear and train our children and make our 
homes for us, they would be entitled to the highest honor. 
Another says, a man should eat and drink below his means, 
should dress in accordance with his means, should honor his 
wife above his means. Who loves his wife more than himself 
has peace within his dwelling, says another. Another says: 
Without a wife, man is without shield against sin, without: 
blessing and joy. 

This high regard for woman permeates also the gospel 
stories. It is not until we come to those parts of the New 
Testament that owe their origin to pagan influ- 


Reaction against 
ences that we observe a decided reaction. [he woman in writings. 


ascetic spirit gained dominance in the new Bed oe 

church. Celibacy became as much of a virtue as marriage 
had been before. ‘The virgin rather than the wife and mother 
became the ideal. Marriage was tolerated as a concession to. 
the sinfulness of the flesh; it was no longer encouraged as a 
divine institution. Holiness and the marital state were deemed 
incompatible. More and more, woman came to be looked 
upon as a primal source of evil, as a born temptress, as an 


emissary of Satan. The holy ones were warned against social: 
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intercourse with her, against speaking with her, even against 
looking upon her. No end of mischief was done by such 
teachings as these, which the New Testament credits to 
St. Paul: 


“It is good fora man not to touch awoman”’... ‘‘The head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the woman is man’’... ‘*The 
man is not of the woman; but the woman of the man. Neither was the 
man created for the woman, but the woman forthe man’’... ‘‘Let 
your women keep silence in the churches; for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak; for they are commanded to be under obedience”... 
‘‘Tet the woman learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a 
woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but 
the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression.”’ * 


In these teachings we have the doctrine of woman’s 
inferiority and sinfulness, which, having scriptural authority, 
iene gradually forced upon her that low regard and 
woman madea unjust treatment that have been her curse, and 
oe scape man’s curse as well, and from which she is only 
in our day succeeding in emancipating herself. 

Every time she made an effort at self-emancipation, these 
texts were sure to be quoted to her as constituting an effective 


Evils prophesied QUietus to her ambitions. And when these no 


as results from 
women’s rights 


movement. from Scripture to prophecy, and predicted all 


longer succeeded in quieting her, men passed 


sorts of evils that’ were sure to befall her and man as well. 
In trying to use her brain she would lose the little she has. 
In trying to go out into the world, she would lose the little 
virtue that is hers. In trying to do a man’s work, she would 
become masculine, and become repulsive to man. In trying 
to enter the higher seats of learning, she would either drive 
-out the men or lower the standards of studies. In trying to 
compete with man, she would introduce a spirit of hostility 
‘between the sexes, and usher in the greatest civil strife the 
“world has yet witnessed. 


* I, Corinth, vii, 1; xi, 3, 8, 9; xiv, 34. Timothy II, 11-14, ‘ 
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She has proved herself a better prophet than man. Not 
a prophecy against her that man has made has been fulfilled; 
not a prophecy which she has made but it has Brophenies 
come to pass. unfulfilled. 

The standards of our higher institutions of learning have 
not been lowered, nor have the scholarship of male students 


suffered by the presence of female students. On instead of lowering 
standard of schol- 
arship, 


than they were before, and the presence of she raises it. 


the contrary, the standards are higher to-day 


women students is acting as a stimulus to young men to do 
their best, if they do not wish to be outclassed. 

The claim, that the little knowledge she would pick up 
would intoxicate her for awhile, and that, after becoming 


sober again, she would have no more of it, has instead of imped- 
ing spread of 


proved as groundless as the other. Woman, to- knowleduatetie 


day, constitutes the largest cultural element of accelerates it. 
American society. But for her, three-fourths of our churches, 
half of our schools, libraries, lecture-halls, publishing houses, 
would close their doors. It is she who attends the church, 
the class, the lecture, in largest numbers; it is she who is the 
largest reader of books and periodicals. Among our writers, 
women have become as numerous as men. In the light of her 
achievements, only a fool can in our day cling to the one time 
popular belief that woman’s brain is inferior to that of man. 
The works of such women as George Eliot, as Mrs. Browning, 
as Rosa Bonheur, compare favorably with the products of male 
writers or artists. If she has not yet produced a Shakespeare 
it is because she has not yet had time. Masculinity itself, 
notwithstanding all its time and all its advantages, has pro- 
duced but one Shakespeare. 

Equally groundless has proved that other claim that 
woman’s entrance into public life, in search of a livelihood or 
of culture or larger usefulness, would rob her of Instead of losing 


iS mies, Z her womanhood 
her innocence and charm, would dissipate the he finds it. 
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aroma of her womanhood, would blast the roses on her cheeks, 
roughen the softness of her hands, quench the fire in her eyes, 
shrink the fulness of her figure, shatter her constitution, and 
make her unattractive, undesirable for wifehood, if not inca- 
‘pable of motherhood. 

Observation and statistics would easily satisfy even the 
most critical of critics that the average woman is as strong 
and healthy to-day, as she was before the advent of the 
women’s rights agitation, that she knows more about the laws 
of life and health, and of her own nature, than her grand- 
mother ever knew, that she is more beautiful, more womanly. 
than she has ever been, that Europeans are agreed that there 
is no more fascinating woman than the American, that she has 
the world at her feet, that America is the only country where 
parents are disappointed when a baby-boy instead of a baby- 
girlis born. And yet it is this fascinating American woman, 
who, of all women, occupies the largest place in public life, 
who has acquired the greatest independence, who relies most 
on her own resources. 

She is no longer the weakling she used to be, no longer 
as ignorant of the ways of the world as she at one time was, 
No kaneek ted no longer afraid of her own shadow, an appendage 
weakling she was. of some chaperon, without whom she is not at 
liberty to stir out of doors or even entertain gentlemen at home. 
She is no longer a mere ivy-plant clinging to some oak, no 
matter how rotten that oak be within, no longer obliged to 
depend on relatives or friends, or become an object of charity, 
if there be no oak to cling to for support. Unattended she 
walks the streets; unattended, if needs be, she travels the 
length and breadth of our country—even foreign countries— 
fully protected by her own self-assurance, by the reverence 
which her independent womanhood inspires. 

She is no longer harassed by the fear of being obliged to 
resort to an undesirable marriage for the sake of her future, 


—_—- 
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tor the sake of lessening the burden of a heavy- 

Marriage no longer 
laden father. She strikes out for herself, and her only life- 
thereby not only helps herself but also lessens ROU 
cher father’s burden, and increases the prosperity of the family. 
Eliminated from the American home is the dread that over- 
hangs European homes in which there are marriageable 
-daughters, and in which the chief concern is how to barter 
‘them away, how to raise the dower required to purchase a 
husband. The commercial aspect of marriage is banished 
from the American home, and it is the American woman, 
conscious of her rights and powers, who has banished it. 
She is her own dower. She has in herself that which is more 
precious than silver and gold. Respecting the dignity of 
labor, she is not ashamed nor afraid to work. She often 
works because she wants to, not because she must. Her life- 
‘purpose is not marriage, but usefulness. 

Her superior mind and lofty purpose demand for life- 
‘companionship a man of equal mind and equal purpose. 
Bringing to him a pure soul, she demands purity ey senies 
‘in return. If she cannot have that, she will have womanhood uplifts 
nothing of him. One of the reasons why we Sees 
have so many divorces is because the American woman, con- 
“scious of her rights, and independent, does no longer believe 
‘in one standard of morality for man, and another for woman. 
If he cannot live worthy of her, she will not live with him. 
In this manner does she elevate the dignity of marriage, and, 
in accordance with that law of Evolution, known as the Jaw 
of Natural Selection, superior offspring is the consequence of 
‘such superior marriage, and superior offspring means uplift- 
“ment of the race. 

And in yet other ways does woman benefit the race by 


-exercising her rights and powers. Her large work 0 do her services 
as charity worker 
and as trained 


story of philanthropy, is ennobling mankind. JIE 


in the charities, the largest ever done in the his- 
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Priceless is the service she renders as trained nurse, in 
the sick-room, at the bedside, a service as great as that of the 
physician, often greater, a service like unto that of ministering 
angels, when, by her labor and devotion, she saves countless 
lives, eases torturing pains, soothes throbbing nerves, allays 
harrowing fears, restores joy and sunshine to hearts and 
homes. 

But the greatest of all the blessings which woman’s 
exercise of her rights and powers confers upon our nation is 
lacie ecpaciailt insher capacity as teacher. Probably few people. 
as teacher. can grasp the significance of more than 300,000 
women educating daily some fifteen millions of the youth of 
our land, planting within their young hearts a part of that 
gentleness of theirs, of that sympathy, that instinctive 
womanly love of the true and good and beautiful, which, 
consciously and unconsciously, make for righteousness, for 
justice and for peace. From our schools comes the salvatien. 
of our race. And more yet than the lessons taught, our 
children carry from our schools the hearts and souls and minds. 
of their women teachers. 

And all that woman’s self-emancipation has thus far 
enabled her to do is but the prelogue of the much larger work 
Future big with Se is to do. ‘The present is big with promise. 
promise. A thousand ills that distract us to-day she will. 
help to cure. A thousand wrongs she will help to right. 
Where the physical strength of man has failed, there woman’s 
moral force will succeed. Woman’s rights will yet obliterate 
man’s wrongs. It was not her fault that she has been late in- 
coming; but, coming now in mighty numbers, a new beauty 
will be discerned in Tennyson’s lines 


“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 
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The first part of the road to Jericho and the Jordan, leads 
across one of the shoulders of Mt. Olivet, the head of which 
is the highest point of Jerusalem. After passing onthe way 
_ through the Damascus Gate, one of several heii he 
that afford exit from within the city to the regions beyond the 
wall, the road skirts the valley of Jehoshaphat, where the Jew- 
ish cemetery of Jerusalem is located. A more crowded ceme- 
tery than it, it would be difficult to find. Burials have taken 
place there for many centuries, and the more contracted the 
unoccupied area has become, the greater has grown the de- 
mand for space, for Jews flock to Jerusalem for burial from 
the ends of the earth, in the belief that the resurrection will 
begin there, and that the way to Paradise will lead easiest and 
straightest from that place. Like claims are made by Mohame- 
dans and Christians for their respective cemeteries in that 

city. Stone crowds upon stone, in seeming innumerable, irreg- 
ular rows, with no other room between them than is required 
for weeds to grow, and for stray goats to graze them off. 
Near them are a few rock-hewn tombs of artistic pretension ; 
one of these is credited to the remains of the prophet Zach- 
ariah; another to James, the brother of Jesus; another to Ab- 
-salom, the rebellious son of King David. All of these tombs 
are in ruin. From the crevices of that of Absalom bushes 
grow. Its interior is filled with rubbish. Small stones lie scat- 
tered about it, cast there by passers-by as an expression of their 
contempt for the memory of him who, to gratify his lust of 
power, raised a rebellion against his own father. 

Before pursuing the road to Jericho, it is well worth while 
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to ascend to the top of Mt. Olivet, and catch a glimpse of 
View From Jerusalem from its highest point. Impressive 
er as is the first view of the Holy City, upon arriv- 
ing by rail from Jaffa, the panorama that unfolds itself to the 
eye on Mt. Olivet far exceeds the other in beauty and in 
sweep. Along the western horizon stretches a marvellous 
landscape, fading toward the region of the Mediterranean. To 
the east a view is afforded across a weird and barren mountain 
range, descending, down, down, all the way to Jericho and the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, some twenty miles distant, and 
nearly four thousand feet lower than Mt. Olivet, so far away 
that the Jordan seems but a winding silver thread, and the 
Dead Sea but a glistening mirror. 

Between these two distant views stretches, across hills and 
dales, the city of Jerusalem, the old part within the wall, 
the newer outside, presenting with its different colored domes 
and minarets and towers and spires a truly venerable appear-. 
ance. 

It is difficult to look upon the city and its environs from 
the heights of Olivet, and not feel deeply moved. Oh, the 
scenes that have been enacted within yon walls, and outside 
of them! Oh, the rivers of blood that have been shed for the 
possession of that city! Oh, the eternal truths that have been 
thundered there, and whose sound has not ceased reverberat- 
ing: to this day! What scenes may yet be enacted in that 
widest known and best beloved city in the world? 

A young lady, who had looked upon Jerusalem from the 
heights of Olivet, and whom I chanced across in my travels, 
remarked to me that the view from there was so overpowering 
that she was moved to tears. I told her that I, too, had been 
deeply moved, and that others, long before us, had been moved 
to tears on those heights. It was on Olivet, when on his flight 
from his son Absalom, that King David wept. On those heights 
Jesus wept, when he beheld the city in all its glory, and thought 
of its pending doom. 

According to the Gospels, these heights, and some of the 
towns on the hillside, were especially dear to the Nazarene, and, 
Fatal Procession Hence, the sites of them have become very sacred 
From Olivet. to orthodox Christians. It was from Mt. Olivet 
that the disciples and followers of Jesus started on their pro- 
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cessional entry into Jerusalem, with their Master at their head. 
There, more loyally than wisely, they acclaimed him “King 
of the Jews” in the hearing of the Roman Governor and his 
legions, in whose ears such an acclamation, in the capital of a 
Province tributary to Rome, and at that critically seditious time, 
meant open treason, and forfeited the life of the acclaimed. That 
night the Nazarene, who was far more conversant with the law 
of God than with the power of Rome, was seized and nailed to 
the cross, and over his thorn-crowned head were inscribed the 
words, in three different languages: Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews, as a warning to other would-be Kings.* What 
happened there would happen today if some Belgian enthusi- 
asts were to make a processional entry into the capital of their 
country, during its present. occupancy by a foreign power, and 
there proclaim their leader “King of the Belgians.” 

At a little distance below the top of Olivet is located the 
Garden of Gethsemane, the identical spot, it is claimed, where 
Jesus spent his last night on earth, where he was __ Gethsemane. 
betrayed and seized. The few olive trees that grow there are 
claimed to be the very ones that stood there nineteen hundred 
years ago, and a high value is attached to the oil pressed from 
their olives, and to the olive-stones, of which rosaries are made, 
The monks in charge of the garden know the identical place 
where the Master was betrayed, a stone now worn hollow by 
the fervent kisses of pilgrims. They also know the spot in 
that garden where the betrayer hanged himself, a claim that 
is disputed by a tree on the road to Bethlehem, and both of 
them are contradicted by the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, 
who tells us that Judas did not hang himself at all, but that he 
“fell headlong in a field, and burst in the middle.” When tak- 
ing into consideration that the whole Judas story is an inven- 
‘tion,* it is not worth troubling oneself over this and other 
contradictions. 

“With equal assurance, monks on top of Mt. Olivet point 
out the spot where the crucified and buried Jesus reappeared, 
in the flesh, to his disciples, and whence, after Wes 
giving them his final instructions, he ascended Claimed by 
into heaven, in commemoration of which event ; 


*See author’s Oberammergau Passion Play. 
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the father of the recently deposed Czar of Russia, and the 
present German Emperor, caused to be reared there, one, a 
magnificent seven-domed church, the other, a splendid Sana- 
torium, both buildings supplemented with view-towers that are 
the highest in Jerusalem. 

Unfortunately for the Mt. Olivet claim, the ascension of 
Jesus is said to have taken place, by no less an authority than 
Claimed Also the Gospel according to/St. Luke, at the little 
by Bethany. town of Bethany, on the other side of the ‘Mount, 
on the road to Jericho, the place in which Mary and Martha 
lived, and where Mary, in the house of Simon, the leper, 
anointed the Master’s head with. precious ointment, and wiped 
his feet with her hair, and where he is said to have raised 
their brother Lazarus from the dead, after he had been in the 
grave four days long. I have no doubt that at the time when 
Jesus frequented Bethany he found it a sightly place. At the 
present time it is a dirty village of some forty hovels, seem- 
ingly an abode of beggars, who prey on the credulity of pil- 
grims, by faking on them all manners of sites and stories. 

Shortly after leaving Bethany the road to Jericho starts 
on its long, winding descent. Walder and more barren grows 
See the landscape; warmer and heavier grows the 
Jericho. atmosphere. With every mile we descend, it be- 
comes more and more'evident that we have left behind us the 
blustering, early spring climate of Jerusalem, 2600 feet above 
sea level, and are gradually approaching the subtropical cli- 
mate of Jericho, 900 feet below sea level, and that of the Dead 
Sea, 400 feet lower still, a drop of 3900 feet, and all within a 
distance of twenty miles, a freak of nature that has not its 
equal in all the world. 

More and more the pinkish-yellow mountains on both 
sides of the road contract until they form a chasm so narrow 
Wildness of that, in places, it scarcely measures twenty 
Rie, yards across its bottom, so formidable, that one 
cannot but think of a hold-up by Beduins, for which this dis- 
drict is known, and because of which it stood in ill-repute in 
ancient days. Here it was where, according to the Gospel of 
St. Luke, a certain man on his way “from Jerusalem to Jericho 
fell among robbers, who stripped him, and beat him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead,” and who, but for the good 
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Samaritan, who cared for him in an inn on the road, might 
have perished there. A khan, as an inn is called by the 
natives, where we stop, and where horses and camels and 
donkeys are fed and watered, and where travellers may obtain 
cold drinks or hot water, occupies the very spot, it is said, 
where the original inn had stood. Frequency of travel, how- 
ever, during the pilgrim season, and the knowledge that tour. 
ing parties are accompanied by armed men, have made that 
road quite safe in recent years, notwithstanding the labyrinthal 
gulches and gaping caverns in the gorge, which, at this point, 
has changed its color from pinkish-yellow to blood-red. From 
time to time, we pass Beduins, picturesquely mounted on their 
camels, with long firearms suspended from their shoulders. 
They seem, however, to be more concerned about their herds of 
camels than about the travellers. Probably the prettiest pic- 
ture on those mountain tops is the sight of a herd of camels, 
with their pearl-gray young ones near them, their awkward yet 
attractive forms silhouetted against the sky-line, and Beduins, 
peculiarly capped and mantled, suddenly appearing among 
them on fast-speeding camels, and as suddenly disappearing. 
The day is drawing toward the noon-hour, and the air is 
growing hotter, fortunately, thanks to obliging clouds that 
cover the sun, not as hot as it might have been. Caves Occupied 
The walls of the gorge grow more and more Ry Bore, 
perpendicular, and we are amazed to find caverns within them 
occupied by hermits. We are told that some of them have 
lived there! for scores of years, and have spent their days in 
praying, fasting, and meditation, as preparation for the life 
to come. How laborious the ascent and descent must be! How 
monotonous such an existence, in such a place! What a mis- 
conception of religion and of life! And such wasted lives have 
been lived there from earliest times. These dismal regions, 
and those bordering the Dead Sea, have always constituted a 
hermit’s paradise. The very look and atmosphere of these 
places seem to suggest to such as are religion-crazed the slay- 
ing of the body for the sake of the soul, seem to shut out of 
their existence every joy of life, every thought of service to 
their fellowmen, every ambition, save wearing, some day, the 
golden wings of an angel, and singing hallelujahs in Heaven, 


all day long. 
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We are told that one of these caves was atone time occu- 
pied by the Prophet Elijah, when he fled from the wrath of 
Brovk of King Ahab and his wicked queen, Jezebel, and 
ae that this was the spot where he was fed by the 
ravens, and that the stream of water that rushes madly at the 
bottom of the ravine, some five hundred feet deep, is the brook 
of Cherith, albeit Scriptures tell us that the place of his escape 
lay eastward, on the yonder side of the Jordan. We are not 
surprised at the location in these regions of the Monastery of 
St. George, which is said to be a sort of an ecclesiastical re- 
formatory, where unruly or criminal monks are confined. If 
the report is true, and they are not cured there of insubordina- 
tion or depravity, the hope of ever curing them might well be 
abandoned. 

Gradually the gorge widens and brightens, and opens an 
overawing view. Before us stretches a vast plain, with an 
View of Plain Oasis in the midst of it, the site of Jericho, bor- 
py dered, on the yonder side of the Jordan and of the 
Dead Sea, by the titanic walls of the mountains of Moab, from 
the top of which Moses cast his eyes over the land of promise, 
which he was not permitted to enter. On the left, the Jordan 
zigzags through the parched wilderness, and is spared the sight 
of the barrenness by a jungle of trees and undergrowths along 
both its banks. On the right lie the unruffled waters of 
the Dead Sea, so calm and leaden as to seem deserving of the 
name by which it is known. In full view stands the towering, 
massive Mount Quarantana, Mount of Temptation, where, it is 
claimed, Jesus.spent his forty days’ fast, after his baptism, in 
the Jordan, and from the summit of which Satan showed him 
“all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them,* and 
which he offered unto the Master, on the condition that he serve 
the devil. hat 
When later I walked the roads of Jericho, and stood at 
the bank of the Jordan, it was difficult, at first, to believe that I 
Splendorof. Was really at places whose names had sounded 
Ancient Jericho. Jike music to my ears from earliest childhood. 
In these parts stood the cities of Sodom and Gemorah, which 
a volcanic eruption had destroyed, and which are now covered 


*Math. iv, 8. 
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by the waters of the Dead Sea. Here was the river which 
Israel crossed, at last, after wandering in the wilderness forty 
years long, and here was the town where they first entered the 
promised land. Here stood the walls that fell before Joshua’s 
valor, which fall furnished a theme for glorification and ex- 
aggeration so rich, that the chronicler of it could not with- 
stand the temptation of working it into a miracle, one of the 
most unique in literature. In these parts took place the tinal 
leave-taking between the prophets Elijah and Elisha, a parting 
which furnished another chronicler with another theme foi a 
miracle. Here Elisha cleansed a spring from some impurity 
which had made its water unfit to drink, an achievement which 
the hero-worshipper likewise converted into a miracle. Here 
was the stream whose waters cleansed Naaman of his leprosy. 
Here was one of the marts of Palestine where the caravans 
from Syria and Arabia met, in their journeyings North and 
South. Here the roads of the pilgrims from beyond the 
Jordan and from Galilee converged, and from here they pro- 
ceeded together to the Temple at Jerusalem. Here was the 
winter-resort of ancient Palestine, a city rich in groves of 
palms and of balsam trees, of oranges and pomegranates, rich 
in fields of corn and grape and hemp and sugar cane, rich in 
bowers of rarest flowers, a “paradise on earth” as Josephus 
called it, a city so beautiful that Mare Antony, the Roman 
triumvir, thought it a fit present for Cleopatra, the Egyptian 
queen, who loved to loll in its balmy clime during winter 
months, and who here cast her luring spell also over tributary 
Israel’s King, Herod, the Great. Here was the city which 
Herod later bought from her, and where he erected. ralaces, 
and aqueducts, a theatre and a tower, and where he finally 
ended his eventful but infamous career. 

But, alas, for the transitoriness of earthly glory! Heaps of 
stone now mark the site where Herod’s palace and other proud 
buildings stood. Of the aqueducts barely the nothing Lett 
foundations are traceable. One single palm is : 
left in the place that once bore the name of the “City of 
Palms.” Gone are the balsam trees, and all the other vegeta- 
tion that made the city, in Josephus’ eyes, an earthly paradise, 
that attracted even so luxuriant a queen as Cleopatra. Instead 
-of an emporium of trade and fashion, which Jericho at one 
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time was, it has become a small, unsightly village of tumble- 
down mud houses. Its inhabitants, a cross between Arabs 
and Nubians, some three hundred in number, seem to have 
utterly degenerated ; their only efficiency seems to lie in the di- 
rection of beggary. A handful of Germans settled there some 
years ago, and, utilizing the rich spring for irrigation, suc- 
ceeded in raising oranges which, in size and lusciousness, are 
equal to the best of Jaffa. But, unfortunately, the distance from 
the sea coast, whence oranges are shipped to foreign markets, 
and the difficulty of the road to Jerusalem, make competition 
with Jaffa well-nigh impossible. Though agriculturally success- 
ful, the undertaking has commercially proved a failure. 

Nevertheless, it showed that Jericho, and the plain encir- 
cling it, now a wilderness, could again be made to blossom as 

the rose, if the abundant waters of the Jordan, 
Could Again Z : 6 
Be Made to now lost in the briny Dead Sea, were again, as in © 

the days of yore, turned into irrigation channels, 
and made to fructify the parched, hard-baked soil. That 
things will grow there is amply demonstrated in the garden 
surrounding the little Jordan Hotel. Jasmines, and roses re- 
sembling our American Beauty, and other flowers, grow there | 
in richest profusion. Oleanders attain there to the size of 
trees. Accacia, Mimosa, Bamboo, Pepper, Pomegranate, 
Banana trees show clearly enough what the plain of Jericho 
could do were it but aided by the waters of the Jordan, and 
by the hands of man. If the thousands of pilgrims, who an- 
nually flock to the Jordan, were as much concerned about 
bathing with its waters the plain of Jericho as they are about 
their own bodies being baptized or washed with them, that 
region of Palestine would soon reacquire the glory it at one 
time possessed. 

The excess of piety which some of these pilgrims, espec- 
ially those hailing from Russia, display, at the banks of the 
Scenesonthe Jordan and in its waters, borders on madness. 
beets Some of them bring their funeral shrouds with 
them, and make of them bathing suits, assured of a hundred- 
fold blessing in heaven if buried in shrouds that had been 
immersed in the waters of the Jordan. Was not Jesus him- 
self baptized in these waters by John, the Baptist, and was it 
not at that baptism that a voice from heaven called unto him — 
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“Thou art my beloved son in whom I am well pleased”? 
Others in their ecstasy lose every sense of environment, disrobe 
and robe at the exposed bank, as if no other person were 
present. 

An Arab offered the service of his boat for a row upon 
the Jordan. Though the boat was worse than a tub, and the 
price asked was as big as the cost of the tub must Boatriae ana 
have been, I could not resist the temptation of S°™#° Jordan. 
plying the oars, such as they were, on the tawny waters of the 
Jordan, the only real river of Palestine, and this one only 
about sixty feet wide. It was a pleasant sensation to be on 
the waters that were so dear to the bards of ancient Israel, on 
a river whose banks witnessed much that is sacred to the 
Jewish heart. When seemingly shut out completely from the 
world by a bend in the river, and by a jungle of trees and shrubs 
and wild undergrowth on both the banks, the sound of sweet 
music broke on my ears, that grew the sweeter the nearer it 
approached. I soon recognized the tune and the words. It 
was the Hatikvah, the Zionist’s national hymn, sung by sev- 
eral boatsful of boys and girls, who, with their teachers, had 
‘come on a Pic Nic from the Jewish High School at Jaffa. I 
cannot tell when I was so deeply stirred by a hymn as I was 
at that particular time and place. To me it seemed as if I 
listened to the Jewish Marseillaise, the song of liberty rising 
from the very hearts and souls of them that had escaped the 
massacres of Kishineff, the cruelties and outrages of Russia 
and Roumania. I asked them to sing it again, and they did, 
and lustily, and I joined them, and the few minutes when 
we, of different ends of the earth, sang together, I count among 
the sweetest memories of my life. The song seemed to raise 
visions of a time coming when the Jewish youth of Palestinc 
will do for it what all the pilgrimages and baptisms have failed 
to do, a time coming when, instead of donning shrouds for the 
sake of entering a Heavenly Paradise, they will put on over- 
alls, and make of Palestine an earthly paradise, when, instead 
of praying at dead stones at the Wailing Wall of’ Jerusalem, 
they will labor here and elsewhere in soil that but awaits the 
hand of man to resuscitate it into life. 

Somewhat later, after traversing vast, wild, salt-encrusted 
tracts, I stood at the point where the Jordan empties its living 
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waters into the Dead Sea. What an ignominious 
Deadness - ° . . 
Around Dead end for a river that had a glorious rise in snow- 
Sea. 

capped Lebanon, 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, some 150 miles north. How pure and limpid its waters 
there, how gay and youthful its bounds and leaps at its source; 
how turbid when it makes its fatal entry into the Sea of Death! 
What a pity, to see so much water, so much needed (some 
one has estimated the amount to be six million tons daily), en- 
ter a sea, of the size of Lake Geneva, 50 miles long, 10 miles 
wide, 1300 feet deep at its lowest depth, that not only has no- 
outlet, that not only is of no service to anybody or anything, 
but that also kills whatever life enters it or tries to live near it, 
that makes “dead men” even of the monks and hermits and 
anchorites, who make their abodes, for prayer and penance, in 
caves of the mountains which flank that saddest, dreariest, 
loneliest area on earth. a 

Gazing upon the heights of the Mountains of Moab, where 

Moses stood and looked across this very sea into the Promised 
DeadnessMay Land, where he died satisfied that others will see 
Change to Life. hat his eyes were not permitted to behold, I 
drew from those heights the hope that a time will come when 
others will see the region about Jericho and the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea as much alive as it is now dead, as populated as it is 
now deserted, as fruitful as it is now barren. And chief among 
them who will work that miracle will be they who will hail 
from the Jewish School of Arts and Crafts at Jerusalem, and 
irom the Jewish Technical School at Haifa, and from the 
Jewish High School at Jaffa, and from the Jewish agricultural 
settlements in Judea, Samaria and Galilee. On that day will be 
realized anew the words of the Prophet Isaiah: “The wilder- 
ness and the solitary place will be glad for them; and the 
desert will rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 


Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Thaagh a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel, 
In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 
It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 
Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance, 
his new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. ; : 
8 a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 
Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents, 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“It was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and. injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty; avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all Sok sop ae under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. .. . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. ’ , 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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Sunday, April 1st, 1917. 


Rapsi JAMES G. HELLER. 


What is the most imperative of the tasks and duties of 
religion? Is it to hold services, to recite prayers, to chant 
hymns, to observe festivals and holy-days? Is 


: e : : Religi 
it the teaching of a definite code of morality, of should Open 


Our Eyes. 

a characterless monotony of “Thou shalt”s and 

“Thou shalt not”s? No! Neither-of these will possess any 
vitality, neither can win its way into the heart and life of the 
worshipper, unless it is. preceded by the first and greatest 
essential of all. Religion must make men see! It must show 
them the dark and silent torrent that glides eternally beneath 
a thin surface of wintry ice and snow. It must rouse them 
from their torpor as with a trumpet-blast. It must pull their 
gaze away from the ground, and direct it to the quivering, hazy 
horizon, and the unfathomable, azure sky. With benevolent 
violence it must smash the card-palaces of our smug posi- 
tivism, must sting our souls into alert wakefulness. Yes,—it 
must first rob us of our repose, of our peace,—inject into our 
veins the virus of discontent, whisper into our ears insidious 
doubts as to the certainties upon which our very life was 
founded. For, before we can truly approach God, we must 
stand forth-in our naked humbleness. Life must seem but a 
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succession of dim visions, hazy and unapproachable. Not 
merely are we hemmed in by the bars of infinity in every direc- 
tion, but our human sight forbids our comprehending even the 
full extent of our position. We have but flashes of insight, 
gleams of intuition. 

We have scanned the lives and works of three great 
musical geniuses. In each one we saw some aspect of life’s 
Purpose of eternal mystery. In Beethoven we were awed 
ut sa by the self-conquest of an imperious soul. 
Schubert revealed a truly godlike and creative spontaneity. 
Mozart typified the development of the universe toward 
harmony, symmetry, consistency and beauty. All these,— 
character, creation, and beauty, are but phases of 
the great central mystery, are but individual accentua- 
tions of some gleam of the divine ‘sun as it plays upon 
the waters of life. And this morning we are to con- 
sider the life and character and music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, who combines the genius of the other three,—the “com- 
pletest representative of the musical life and character.” In 
him musical insight attained its fullest expression. Every trait 
of character, every marvel of productivity, every perfection 
of form, may be discerned in his work. And yet, divine as 
were his powers, he was one of the most human of men. Un- 
fortunately, however, we possess but meager details‘as to his . 
life, which, like that of the others we have considered, was 
comparatively uneventful. Bach seems more and more, as 
the years pass and we know him better, “a great dim figure,” 
broad and multiform as the sea. 

Johann Sebastian was the culmination of 18 generations 
of ancestors devoted to music. One of the most interesting 
Bach’s chapters in the history of genius is that of the 
thai re growth of this ability, beginning (so far as we 
can discern) with the settlement of one of his progenitors in 
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a little town in Germany in 1561. For 200 years in all this 
family occupied a prominent place in the musical world. And 
then, after nature had worked and labored and striven for so 
many years, Johann Sebastian Bach appeared, incomparably 
greater than his fathers,—and after his death the family strain 
seemed to have exhausted itself, for in a few generations the 
reverberations of its genius died completely away. There were 
many branches of the Bach family at the time when Johann 
Sebastian was born, on March atst, 1685, all living in the same 
section of the country, around Eisenach. And they cohered 
because of an unconquerable affection and a strong identity 
of interests. This family unity made for moral excellence 
and for spiritual and intellectual cultivation. Even during the 
decadent days of the Thirty Years’ War, their firmness and 
vigor and morality contrasted remarkably with that of their 
neighbors. Once a year there was a patriarchal family-gather- 
ing, at which the entertainments were all musical. Their name 
became a by-word for moral and musical excellence. 

The early years of Bach’s life in Eisenach were unevent- 
ful. His father taught him the violin, and gave him elementary 
instruction in the art of composition. But, when  garty Years ot 
Bach was only ten years old, this kind and dili- aaa) 
gent father passed away, and he was compelled to live with an 
older prother, with whom he studied ‘“clavier,’ one of the 
earlier geologic forms of the piano. Even in these days his 
unparalleled genius had begun to show itself. But his brother 
did not encourage him, may even have been jealous of his finer 
abilities. We are told that this brother kept under lock and 
key a book containing works by the famous composers of the 
day, so that Johann Sebastian could not study it. But the boy 
of ten managed to pull it out between the interstices of the 
cupboard-cover, and for six months after that copied from 
the book by moonlight, far into the night while the rest of the 
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household slept. At the end of that time he had completed his 
task,—when he was discovered by his brother and deprived of 
his treasure. In the year 1700, at the age of fifteen, Bach 
entered the convent-school at Lueneburg. Because of a clear, 
true soprano voice he secured a place in the choir. Here he 
had the opportunity to study the organ, which stood him in 
such good stead throughout his life. Unfortunately, however, his 
voice began to waver considerably, as is the habit with the 
voices of youths around the age of fifteen, and sometimes, we 
are told, performed unexpected feats, such as singing in 
octaves, and involuntarily leaping incredible intervals. He had 
to abandon his singing and turn entirely to organ. In Ham- 
burg there was a famous organist, a Dutchman, named Rein- 
ken. Bach therefore made the trip to Hamburg on foot and 
heard Reinken. After three years he left Lueneburg and re- 
paired to Weimar, famous place of famous men. Here he 
stayed for only a few months, studying music, and performing 
occasionally. In August, 1703, he was appointed organist of 
the town of Arnstadt. His reputation grew by leaps and 
bounds, so that in the next year he was known as the greatest 
organist in the country, and received offers of many positions. 
Finally in 1707 he went—as town-organist—to Muehlhausen, 
where he married his cousin, Maria Barbara Bach. In 1708 
he returned to Weimar as court-organist. His years of wan- 
dering and study were almost over by then, and his fame had 
reached its climax. It was at this time that he wrote his chief 
organ works, “works unsurpassed and unsurpassable.” In 
1714 he was appointed “Hofconcertmeister.” Every year he 
made tours around the country, giving recitals on the organ 
or the clavier. We are told that in 1717 he visited Dresden 
and challenged a French player, named Marchand, to a contest 
in the solution of musical problems. Upon hearing Bach im- 
provise, the Frenchman withdrew. In the same year he was 
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appointed “‘capellmeister,” in the city of Goethen. Bach’s wife 
died three years after he had moved there, and was mourned 
faithfully for many years. But at last he remarried, as he 
needed some one to care for his many children. 

Finally in 1723 Bach moved to Leipzig, his final position. 
Here he was made cantor and teacher at the ‘““Thomasschule,” 
and also director of music in the two chief 
churches. He taught singing, gave scientific in- Half of His 
struction in composition, and directed the choral 
music. Despite the pressure of many duties he found time for 
uninterrupted creation. He was impeded and harassed by the 
town-council, which raised all kinds of petty complaints about 
trifles. Bach was easily irritated and obstinate, and would 
have lost his post, had it been possible to replace him. - Leipzig 
benefited greatly by his presence. He became the celebrity of 
the town; musicians from the length and breadth of Europe 
called upon him, pupils came from far and near. His house 
was a center of musical culture. With his horde of children, 
every one of whom was talented and could play upon some one 
or more instruments, he was able to give choral and orchestral 
performances at will. But his associations were not confined 
to his own guild; he mixed much in the literary and university 
society of Leipzig also. And it was during this period of his 
life that he wrote his great works, the Mass in B. Minor, the 
St. John and St. Matthew Passions, the latter of which was 
just given last night, and his finest cantatas. It is these com- 
positions above all else that exhibit the power of his unique 
genius in its full glory. In 1736 he was made “Hof-com- 
ponist,” “court-composer,” to the Elector of Saxony. In 1747 
he was invited by Frederick the Great to visit Potsdam, where 
one of his sons was cembalist. Bach went and was received 
kindly and respectfully by the King. Here as everywhere he 
excited wonder by his miraculous power of improvisation upon 
any theme, building upon it, without seeming effort, the most 
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complicated and intricate musical structures. In 1749 his eye- 
sight began to fail, which often rendered him incapable of 
work. From youth he had strained his naturally weak sight. 
The town-council considered appointing a successor. Bach. 
was operated on by a traveling English surgeon, but the oper- 
ation was unsuccessful and he became totally blind. On July 
28, 1750, his life ended in a fit of apoplexy. He was buried 
on July 31. Some years later a road was run through the 
graveyard, and his grave was obliterated. 

Though there is much to be said of Bach’s character,—as 
with Beethoven, it is to be learned rather from his music than 


Bach’s Family from the events of his life. Bach’s whole soul 
Nile centred itself upon two things, his family and 


his art. He was married twice. By his first wife he had seven 
children, only three of whom survived him. Bach’s second 
wife was the superior of her predecessor. She had a fine 
voice, thoroughly appreciated her gifted husband, made a 
musical center of their home, exerted a fine influence upon 
Bach’s sons, all of whom were talented musically, She gave 
birth to thirteen children, six of whom were sons. Only two 
of these outlived their father. One of Bach’s sons, however, 
Karl Philipp Emanuel, attained great fame as a composer, for 
a while seeming to eclipse that of his father (because of the 
shortsightedness of the time), but, at any rate, carrying on the 
holy flame of Beethoven and Mozart. Johann Sebastian loved 
his home. He devoted time and effort unstintedly to the edu- 
cation of his children. In the circle of his family he found his 
truest happiness. Nor did he close his doors to the stranger. 
The patriarchal beauty of his home kindled other fires because 
of its generous hospitality. 

The great man himself was, as is greatness so often, sim- 
ple, unaffected, modest, genial, and retiring. He cared nothing 
His Modesty at all for wealth, was unaffectedly satisfied with 


and Industry: his humble circumstances. After he died_his 
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widow was forced to seek alms. Outwardly he. was insignifi- 
cant in manner and appearance. Inwardly he was great, in- 
spired, and inspiring. Despite his prodigious genius Bach 
could never have attained such heights, could never have pro- 
duced so many incomparable masterpieces, had he not been 
laboriously industrious. At the height of his fame he was 
asked for the formula for his success. He answered, “I was 
obliged to be industrious, whoever is equally so will succeed 
as well.” That this was more than an idle boast, despite its 
great modesty in claiming no superior ability, can be realized 
when we know of Bach’s truly extraordinary activity. In the 
first place he produced an enormous mass of compositions, not 
all of which have even yet been published. He had many offi- 
cial duties connected with his position of ‘‘cantor” and teacher 
in Leipzig. Besides this he copied many of the works of 
others, manufactured all kinds of musical instruments himself, 
invented one between the cello and viola, was a model father, 
careful of the education of his children; he wrote educational 
works, and trained a number of famous pupils. But it needed 
more than industry to accomplish these numerous tasks with, 
unvarying success, and to produce music that is unexcelled by 
any and unequalled in its special field. And yet, despite his. 
unremitting toil and industriousness; and his unromantic life, 
no more fiery soul ever walked the earth. On occasion he 
could become white with anger. One day when the organist 
of Thomas. church made a blunder Bach pulled off his own 
. wig and threw it at the organist, shouting, “You ought to be a 
cobbler.” i a 

Just as Schubert, Bach was filled with an exuberant crea- 
tive impulse which was in his case swayed and tempered by 
calmest wisdom and profoundest learning. His 

His Religion, 


compositions were fully as spontaneous despite  Creativeness, 
and Morality. 


their technical intricacy. In Bach supernal genius 
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was combined with an intellectual capacity. equal to his moral 
greatness. As Beethoven, Schubert, and Mozart were reli- 
' gious, so was Bach,—except that formal worship played a 
greater part in his life. All his music seems religious in 
tendency. Certainly the great mass of it is written directly 
for the church. Nor was this due entirely to the fact that 
Bach’s life was spent in positions connected with the church. 
He himself said, “I have always striven to make the improve- 
ment of church music to the honor of God my aim.” And ia 
his music he had the ability to express the subtlest religious 
feelings, simply, majestically, and profoundly. In his last 
years he reminds forcibly of Milton. As the great English- 
man turned to devotional themes in his Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained, and smitten by blindness dictated them to 
his amanuensis-daughter, so did Bach turn to God and create 
his most nobly inspired music when he was chastened by the 
same affliction. Art to Bach was but the “corresponding other 
side” of religion. Music was truly his religion,—a kind of 
perpetual incense of the soul ascending upon the altar of his 
God. His religion inspired his noblest creations, and consoled 
him for the drab colorlessness of his life. Sir Hubert Parry, 
in his famous biography, writes, “Devotional as distinguished 
from pietistic, or even ecclesiastical, music found its purest 
utterance in Bach, who combined with his supreme mastery of 
resource a deep spiritual fervor born of unshaken belief.” 
Even in his darkest hours of isolation this religious faith, which 
he expressed in his art/linked him with the rest of humanity, 
and turned a life tragic in its repressions into a serene and 
sonorous hymn to God. Nor was his religious sentiment 
merely formal or potential. It was realized and expressed also 
in his genuinely moral nature,—a nature which embraced the 
very deepest sides of the life of man, without ostentatious 
philosophizing, or gaudy and mawkish emphasis of his virtues. 
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As to Mozart, death was to Bach “as a thought suffused with 
mystery and tenderness.” He did not fear it,—but waited 
calmly for it as the “consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Guided by genius alone he pursued his aims; with perfect unity 
of purpose, with uncompromising faith and undaunted loyalty 
to his genius, self-forgetful, careless of applause or fame, fully 
conscious of his powers and of his artistic mission. In many 
ways he reminds of Shakespeare. He too created a new artis- 
tic medium, which he carried to a perfection unrivalled before 
or after his days. He too embraced every province of his art, 
and brought to it a breadth of personality that may well com- 

pare. with that of the Bard of Avon. His influence, as we 
"shall see, upon music is fully as. far-reaching as was Shake- 
speare’s upon the drama. 

Perhaps the most vivid picture of Bach, the man, ever 
painted is that given in Romain Rolland’s novel, ‘“‘Jean-Chris- 
tophe,” in which the hero is represented as think- 
ing of the great composer. Let me quote the Painting of 
passage for you. “He (that is, Jean-Christophe) se 
heard the soul of Johann Sebastian Bach roaring like the sea: 
hurricanes, winds howling, the clouds of life scudding,—men 
and women drunk with joy, sorrow, fury, . . . towns awak- 
ened by the cries of the watchmen, running with glad shouts, 
to meet the divine Bridegroom, whose footsteps shake the 
earth,—the vast store of thoughts, passions, musical forms, 
heroic life, Shakespearian hallucinations, Savonarolaesque 
prophecies, pastoral, epic, apocalyptic visions, all contained in 
the stunted body of the little Thuringian cantor, with his double 
chin, and little shining eyes under the wrinkled lids and the 
raised eyebrows . . . —he could see him so clearly! somber, 
jovial, a little absurd, with his head stuffed full of allegories 
and symbols, Gothic and rococo, choleric, obstinate, serene, 
with a passion for life, and a great longing for death 
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—he saw him in his school, a genial pedant, surrounded by his 
pupils, dirty, coarse, vagabond, ragged, with hoarse voices, 
the ragamuffins with whom he squabbled, and sometimes 
fought like a navvy, one of whom once gave him a mighty 
thrashing . . . —he saw him with his family, surrounded 
by his 21 children, of whom thirteen died before him, and one 
was an idiot, and the rest were good musicians who gave little 
concerts. . . . Sickness, burial, bitter disputes, want, his 
genius misunderstood:—and through and above it all, his 
music, his faith, deliverance and light, joy half seen, felt, de- 
sired, grasped,—God, the breath of God kindling his bones, 
thrilling through his flesh, thundering from his lips. . . . O 
Force! Force! Thrice joyful thunder of Force!” 

And how fared the music of this man after his death? 
Infinite universe that it was, did it not find its way into the 


The History . * sys 
andInfluence music, except a few instrumental compositions 


of His Music. 

which he himself had engraved, was piled up 
inside a cupboard in the St. Thomas school in Leipzig, and 
tradition has it that—for generations after—the boys would 
snatch sheets, on which were written those inspired notes, to 
wrap their bread and butter in. For one hundred years Bach 
was not known. His name alone retained some of the magic 
that it had had to the people of his day. But no one knew his 
music. Most of it lay there,—until it was resurrected by Men- 
delssohn and Schumann. But though so many years passed 
before Bach came to be known, his influence upon music since 
that day has been profound. His compositions were the daily 
bread of Mendelssohn and Schumann. Even Verdi and Ros- 
sini pored over them continually. Schumann said of Bach 
that “music owes almost as great a debt to him as a religion 
owes to its founder.’ Beethoven punned upon his name,— 
“Not Bach (brook), but Ocean should be his name.” Grieg 


hearts of men at once? After his death his 
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called him “The fundamental pillar upon which all modern 
music rests.” Bach developed a style of his own which he 
carried to perfection and there he left it. 

His music is sometimes compared to the Divina Comoedia 
of Dante, which can be appreciated only by the few. It is 
often called pedantic, and Bach himself styled pach wota 
“a bigwig stuffed with learning.” To the uniniti- ioe 
ated it seems to be only a mass of mathematical detail, with 
little or no inspiration and carrying a most obscure message. 
Yet at times even the most callous will succumb to the majestic 
beauty of a Bach fugue sung by a great chorus. But his music 
is in the main known only to the few, who have the will and 
the power to understand it. This does not mean that it is pon- 
derous, or a kind of aesthetic mathematics, but that the musical 
medium utilized’ by Bach for the expression of his thoughts 
has been superseded, that our modern composers do not or 
cannot write gigantic fugues. If we take the rather slight 
trouble of understanding the nature of the fugue, of the coun- 
terpoint and polyphony that were the basis of Bach’s method, 
our labors will be repaid a thousandfold. His music is far 
from mechanical. Into this severe mold he poured the glowing 
metal of a fiery soul, of lofty inspiration, of poetic grandeur, 
of religious majesty, of passionate romance, of superabundant 
inventiveness. In many ways Bach was the greatest of musical 
adventurers and experimentalists. It is often claimed, with 
demonstrable justice, that Bach was so far from being pedantic 
that he foreshadowed practically every musical innovation 
down to the “last cry” of our own day. Despite the intrica- 
cies and complexities of the contrapuntal form of his music 
Bach is essentially a modern. More and more, with every 
new hearing of his truly titanic works, do we see that his schol- 
arly learning was a very subordinate thing, that “not it, but 
feeling, tender, passionate sentiment, a burning genius, and 
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a prodigious flow and march of ideas, are his characteristics.” 
We begin to recognize the genius exhibited in every one of his 
themes, and in the gradual crescendo in the interweaving of 
the parts. We have ceased to confine our interest and admira- 
tion merely to the form; we begin to feel, though dimly, the 
overawing personality of the man. For years and years even 
the scholars admired Bach’s music as does a physiologist who 
studies the body. The marvelous perfection of the organism, 
the coordination of the parts, its fitness for the tasks of life, 
first command his attention. But if he stops there, he is indeed 
blind. For this body is more than a machine; it is actuated and 
motivated by an inner force; it testifies to the existence of a 
soul within, a soul which irradiates and ennobles the flesh, and 
which directs the movements of the limbs toward noble, ideal 
ends. The complex bones, muscles, tendons, and sinews of , 
Bach’s music are equally indicative of a noble spirit. With the 
passage of time Bach’s personality gains in fascination. The 
music which he conceived and wrote welled up from his inmost 
life. It is blended of his labor and his love and his prayers. It 
is the revelation of a great soul, striving to give expression to 
a deeply religious faith in God, to a passionate glorification of 
His dispensations. And because of the transcendent sincerity 
of the man, his music—rightly appreciated—strikes its roots 
deep into life, searches inevitably into the most perennial of 
human thoughts and motives. There is an all-pervasive unity 
in his greatest works, a unity that to some extent explains the 
magical attraction they have for all those who have mastered 
their technical details. To many men Bach is a religion! 
What wonder, when God’s hand is so strikingly manifest in 
his work? Like a Gothic spire it rears itself heavenward, 
graceful and strong, covered with a mass of loving detail,— 
saints in niches, fretted arches, interwoven and flowing lines, 
sturdy masonry built for eternity,—beautiful in every delicate 
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leaf, shapely in its tapering trunk, a veritable “Ygdrasil” tow- 
ering from earth to sky. 

We have studied the lives and works of but four men in 
but one field of human endeavor. The mysterious genius 
manifested in them shows itself in every sphere The Lesson 
of human activity, and to a varying degree in all eG 
men. Through these souls we should see the glory of all 
spirits. In every heart is the germ of infinity, buried deep 
though it may be under the arid sands of stern necessity, or of 
disintegrating habit. Let the memory of these men fertilize 
our own bosoms. May their lives fire us to emulation. And 
may they lead us on to the great God whose heart contains 
them all. For their lives are but tiny, roseate panes in the 
great cathedral-window of the universe, through which shines 
God’s light. What glorious hues does nature lend to that 
light! How valiantly does the dawning sun sing of the Father 
cf Light! What symphony can compare to the onrushing 
charge of the billows of the angry sea, wave upon wave, spume 
whipped into the salty air, the rhythmic roar of their gliding 
march! Can you not see the light of God in the feathery wing 
of the spring-butterfly, in the mild, inquiring eye of the gentian, 
in the liquid trill of the lark, in the tawny grace of the crouch- 
ing lion? Everywhere is beauty and love and mysterious 
magic,—everywhere the finger of God. And genius is the 
greatest mystery of all, the essential mystery of the soul of 
man. In it, too, as in a transforming mirror, are reflected all 
the other wonders of the world. Ennobled by this contact with 
~ the divine in man, may we discover the golden light of God 
in our own hearts. May it suffuse our souls with the ecstasy 
of adoration, grant us the guerdon of feeling the presence of 
God directly and without mediary. May it prompt us to pray, 
in the noble words of George Eliot: 
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“O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


“So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man.” 
“So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
; —Amen. 
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_ A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Though a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
2 novel, : 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes ite 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

his new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 

cheaper price. 

_ As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cente. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 
from Gentiles as well-as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: . 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 

voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 

which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 

forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 

which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as.a sort of human document.” 


Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 
“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I.am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 
Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. . . . 

“Your book is‘ most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. P 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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A Discourse at TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
By Raper Jos. Krausxopr, D. D. 


Philadelphia, April 8th, 1917. 


Thrice we left Jerusalem, and returned to it, while on our 
tour in Palestine, the first time when we visited Bethlehem ; 
the second time, when we went to Hebron; the Legeiee 
third time when we made our way down to Jerusalem. 
Jericho, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. To-day we shall leave 
Jerusalem, and not return. Our tenting expedition will lead 
into the interior, and northward, from Judea, through Samaria 
and Galilee, to Syria. 

From time to time, one meets with people who have vis- 
ited Palestine, and who, when asked how they liked it, answer 
that they found it so full of filth and misery and , 
desolation that they never want to see it again. pointed With 
There is no denial that such conditions prevail metas 
in that country. But there is much more to be seen, by those 
who make allowance for differences between the occident and 
orient, between the past and present, by those who have the 
power to project into space, as if upon a screen, sights and 
scenes, cities and peoples, as real as they were in the days of 
old. 

Deeply impressive are the ruins of the Acropolis of 
Athens, or of the Forum of Rome, but they are far more than 
impressive to the one who has the power of visu- Because Know 
alizing to himself the Acropolis when it stood in “He ot 1 
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its glory in the days of Pericles and Phidias, or of the Forum 
when it told of the power of Rome in the days of the Caesars. 
Such powers of visualizing the past one must possess who 
would profit by a visit to the Holy Land. Unless one brings 
knowledge of Palestine into that country, he must not expect 
to carry from it much that is worth while. Unless 
one knows something of the great events which at one time 
took place in Samaria, the region which we are about to visit, 
of the great temples and palaces and theatres that stood there, 
of the great battles that were fought there by rival Kings, of the 
prophets that there made kings and queens to tremble, he will 
take with him out of that land a disappointment as great as was 
the ignorance of it which he brought with him. 

And so, let us endeavor to see what others failed to behold, 
and profit from a journey which others found unprofitable. 

It is an early April day on which we start. As we proceed, 
we cannot but recall the beautiful lines in the Song of Songs of 
A Cold Start. the Bible, which describe the advent of a Palestin- 
ian spring: “Lo, the winter is past; the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers appear upon the earth; the time of (bird) singing is 
come; the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree 
putteth forth her green figs, the vines in blossom give forth 
their fragrance.” We find every line of the poem true: the 
rain is over and gone, the earth is covered with a beautiful 
carpet, woven of bright blue irises, scarlet anemones, yellow 
buttercups and crocuses, white daisies, and pink cyclamens, the 
voice of the turtle is heard—but the winter is not yet entirely 
past, for the air is raw and damp. 

After traversing some six miles of a lofty plateau, we 
arrive at a beautifully situated village occupying the site of 
Ashe’ st Ramah of Biblical times. We cannot but believe 
Ramah, that its appearance must have been far more 
sightly when Jacob buried there his beloved Rachel, when Saul, 
in search of his father’s lost asses, found there a kingship in- 
stead, when Samuel was born there of Hannah, the godly wife 
of Elkanah, and when he spent much of his time there as head 
of a school of prophets. _ 

We must not tarry long in its narrow, crooked and irregu- 
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lar streets. The distance we have to travel is far; the road is 
difficult, and by nightfall we must be at our camp, toward 
which the caravan of donkeys, donkey drivers, wagons, tents, 
cooks, servants, had preceded our party of twenty odd persons 
by several hours. 

The winding road ascends slowly and leads, some twenty 
miles distant from Jerusalem, at an elevation higher even than 
that of Mt. Olivet at Jerusalem, to a small hamlet At Bethel. 
of some four hundred souls, situated where once flourished the 
town of Bethel, which is associated with some of the greatest 
men and events of Israel. Here Abraham built an altar. Here 
Jacob, when on his flight from his brother Esau, spent the 
night in the open, and dreamed of a ladder reaching from earth 
to heaven, with angels ascending and descending upon it. The 
height of the place may have suggested to him its nearness to 
heaven, This was the place which the Ten Tribes chose, after 
their separation from the other two tribes, for the erection of 
a golden calf, and as a place of pilgrimage, to rival Jerusalem. 

We leave Bethel, and continue the winding road northward 
through barren and silent regions. No sound of bird is heard, 
and flowers seem to refuse to bloom where birds _ At Shiton. 
refuse to sing. If the few people we pass intend to replace 
bird and flower, they make sorry substitutes, for their voices 
are not musical, neither is their appearance beautiful. Gradu- 
ally, as the road descends, the scenes brighten, birds and flow- 
ers reappear, fig and olive trees clothe the hillsides, with flocks 
of goats and sheep grazing between them. The shades of 
night are settling upon the earth. The tired horses, knowing 
that resting time is nigh, put on an extra spurt, and before long 
we are on the site of ancient Shiloh. 

A more sacred spot than it, in the interior of Palestine, 
could scarcely have been chosen for our first night’s camp 
under the stars. Here the Ark of the Covenant found a resting 
place after its forty years’ wandering in the wilderness. Here 
stood the Sanctuary, in which ministered the Priest-Judge Eli, 
assisted by the lad Samuel, for the birth of whom his hitherto 
childless mother had prayed at this place. Here religious 
festivals were celebrated, like unto those at Olympia, in ancient 
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Greece, on which occasion the daughters of Israel indulged in 
sacred dances, and it was here where, at a certain time, the 
wifeless Benjaminites lay in wait for the dancing maidens, and 
seized them, and carried them off, and made wives of them, 
and thus kept alive their tribe. 

It was cheering to arrive, after a day’s hard travel, at a 
camp ready to receive us, the dining tent, all set, at one end, 
cuapat the kitchen-tent at the opposite end, the sleeping 
ahaTS tents facing each other, containing cots, wash- 
stands, mirrors, chairs, rugs, etc., etc. Horses and donkeys 
grazed near by; some of the drivers lay stretched upon the 
ground; others acted as guards, a sheikh of the town acting 
as guard-in-chief, for villagers are inquisitive not only as to 
what is going on within the tents, but also as to what is con- 
tained in the pockets of tourists, or as to what of their be- 
longings is transportable. 

The night is cold, almost too cold for comfortable sleep, 
notwithstanding the strenuous journey of the day before. The 
call for rising, next morning, comes early. Breakfast is soon 
over, and, before we are aware of it, the tents are down, and 
the mules loaded with them, and off, to be in readiness for us, 
one for luncheon on the roadside at noon, the others for our 
camp at night. 

After two or three hours’ ride, through regions similar to 
those we traveled over the day before, we find ourselves on a 

height from which we obtain a magnificent view 
tainsof "of the mountains of Samaria, and of the snow- 
resi rai topped peak of Mt. Hermon, still further north, 
the latter looking at a distance not unlike Japan’s sacred, 
white-hooded Fuji Yama, not as high nor as symmetrical as 
it, but quite as lonely, therefore, quite as impressive. Nearer 
and nearer we approach the celebrated twin-mountains Ebal 
and Gerizim, and the narrow valley between the two, in which 
nestles the city of Nablus, the site of ancient Shechem, the first 
capital of the Northern Kingdom, or the Kingdom of Israel, 
as the Ten Tribes called themselves. 

Our road to it passed a chapel containing a deep well, the 
drilling of which is attributed to Jacob, hence its name Jacob’s 
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Well. Great sanctity is bestowed upon it and its 4¢ yacop's 
water, not only because the hand of Jacob him- Well. 

self, it is claimed, helped sinking it to a depth of some hundred 
feet through the solid rock, but also because at that well took 
place, it is said, the celebrated conversation between Jesus and 
the Samaritan woman, of which we read in the fourth chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. John. The grounds about were 
covered with Russian pilgrims, and the monks, or priests, in 
charge of the chapel did a flourishing business in furnishing 
water from that well to the pilgrims, that they might quench 
their thirst with it, or carry it to their distant homes, there 
to be used for Holy Water, or for effecting cures. 

Two of them quite forgot that they were pilgrims in the 
Holy Land; they came to blows at the very entrance of the 
chapel, one having accused the other of having stolen his 
bottle. There was blood in the eyes of both, and, but for the 
interference of other pilgrims, the fight might have had a 
serious ending. Judging by the looks of these pugnacious 
pilgrims, and of a number of others, and bearing in mind that 
the water of Jacob’s Well looks and tastes like other well water, 
it would not surprise me to learn that that water not only 
effects cures on others, but also works miracles on itself, by 
constantly refilling itself, thus repaying part of the expense 
incurred in making the pilgrimage. 

I have with me a little bottle containing water from the 
river Jordan, just as it came from Palestine, water that is 
regarded even more holy than that of Jacob’s Well. lf there 
be one here or elsewhere who believes that, by sprinkling him- 
self with it, he can be cured of stupidity, or of any other dis- 
ease, he is welcome to the bottle and all its contents. 

Next of interest in that region is the Tomb of Joseph, 
about one-half mile distant from the well which his father is 
said to have drilled, sacred to Jew, and not less  4¢t Joseph's 
so to Mohamedans, the latter exercising control Ca 
over it. 

If some of the Palestinian tombs or stones could but 
talk, what fakes they would expose, what profitable sources of 


income they would end! 
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Of highest interest, of course, is the city of Nablus, better 
known to us by its Biblical name, Shechem. Its present name 
AtSchechem. is a corruption of the Latin word Neapolis, mean- 
ing New Town, a name given it by the Romans after they had 
destroyed it, and had started it anew with a colony of théir own. 
Its population is about 25,000. In dirt and narrowness of street 
it is second to none in Palestine. In fanaticism it is not behind 
that of Hebron. In leprosy it probably holds a higher rank 
than do some of the other towns. In industry it boasts of a 
score or more of soap factories, for the product of which the 
city and its people seem to have little use, judging by sights 
and smells. . 

These are hardly attractions to tempt tourists, and I doubt 
whether any of them would ever visit that city, were it not for 
Its Rise and the distinction which its predecessor enjoyed as 
an first capital of ancient Samaria. Its soil was trod 
by some of the Patriarchs. Joshua and Rehoboam held national 
assemblies there. There Abimelech obtained the throne through 
the murder of all of his brothers, save Jotham, who there told 
his celebrated parable of the trees selecting a thornbush to rule 
over them. There occurred the revolt of the ten Northern 
Tribes, under Jeroboam. 

Its glory as the capital of the new kingdom, was short- 
lived, however. A new site was selected on top of a high 
Origin of commanding hill, some six miles further north, 
rae and there a new and magnificent capital was 
built, to which the name of Samaria was given. In time, both 
the old and the new capital were destroyed, and the Ten Tribes 
were led into captivity, never to be heard of again. Only the 
old and young and feeble were left behind, who made their 
way back to Shechem, where a heathen colony had been estab- 
lished by the Assyrian conqueror. With these they intermixed, 
and from this mixture arose a new Jewish sect, called the 
Samaritans. As this new sect was largely tainted with the 
blood and faith of the heathen colonists, communionship with 
the remaining two tribes of Judea was denied its members. 
Bitter hatred between the two ensued; the new sect built its 
own Temple on Mt. Gerizim, and adopted its own cult. So 
wide was the breach between them, that when Judea struggled 
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with Rome for its very existence, the Samaritans helped the 
Romans to crush the Jewish nation. 
. For this cruel act, however, the hand of Nemesis seems 
to have rested heavily upon the Samaritans. More and more 
their number dwindled, so much so that to-day Dying out. 
they count only about 150 souls in all, two-thirds of them male, 
and one-third female. Unable to intermarry with Jews or 
Mohamedans; one-third of their males not able to find wives 
among their own sect, on account of the lesser number of 
females; constant interbreeding, is sapping their vitality. But 
a little longer, and they will have disappeared altogether. What 
so pathetic as to look upon this handful of people, and to 
realize that the little of Israelitish blood that courses in their 
veins is all that is left of the one-time powerful Ten Tribes! 
Mr. Yellin of Jerusalem, the distinguished author and 
scholar, had given me a letter of introduction to the High 
Priest of the Samaritans. Unfortunately, I could their retigi- 
not get to see him. He was on top of Mt. Geri- Ss ©" 
zim, getting things ready for the Passover pilgrithage, and for 
the sacrifice of seven lambs, in which all of the sect participate, 
in strict conformity with the text of the Pentateuch. Of this 
Pentateuch they possess a very ancient copy, that differs from 
ours in a number of places, the difference being manifestly 
interpolations or substitutions in their favor. The Pentateuch 
constitutes all of their Bible. They take no cognizance of the 
other Biblical books or of the Post-Biblical and Rabbinical | 
writings, or of the ordinances and institutions enjoined in these. 
Tt was a Sabbath day on which I visited their quarter, the 
cleanest I saw in Nablus, and which could be reached only by 
wading through the filth of the Moslem quarters. Their syna- 
gogue consists of but a small, whitewashed room, and their 
mode of service, performed in the archaic Samaritan tongue, 
partakes much of the Mohamedan form of prostrations and 
genuflections, and swayings to and fro. Their conception of 
God is largely that of ours. They abhor images. Saturday is 
‘their Sabbath, and on it they rigidly refrain from work. The 
women do not participate in the service. In stature the men 
are tall, in physiognomy Jewish, in attire picturesque—long- 
gowned, turbaned or tarbooshed. The young women I saw in 
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the High Priest’s house, which adjoins the synagogue, were 
of comely appearance. The High Priest’s son, who is next in 
succession to the priestly office, invited me to accompany him 
- to the top of Mt. Gerizim, there to be his father’s guest, and 
witness the Passover sacrifice, and partake with them of the 
Paschal meal. Much as I wanted to add to my travels so novel 
an experience as this, time did not permit. Besides, I had 
already received and accepted an invitation to spend the Pass- 
over with the Liniado family at Damascus. 

Passing from the site of Shechem to that of Samaria, we 
easily recognize the reason that must have prompted the change 
AtSamaria. - of capital. The former lay in the hollow of two 
mountains, where it was exposed to attack from the heights. 
The latter lay on the heights, hence its name Shomeron (Sama- 
ria) (“Watch Hill’), where it commanded the fertile, well- 
watered plains for miles in every direction. 

The ascent to it, through terraced and cultivated fields 
and olive groves, is steep, yet cheered by a wealth of wild 
Strewn With flowers of all colors. The chariot roads that 
shania once led to the heights have disappeared. Of the 
colonnade, forum, hippodrome, temple, gateways, towers, which 
King Herod, the Great, built there, on the ruins which the 
Assyrian conqueror had left behind, only ruins remain—here 
some marble columns, the capitals of which had been carried 
off, perhaps to serve as a millstone, or as cornerstone for some 
villager’s mud-house; there, a fragment of a massive Roman 
altar; yonder, a majestic flight of marble steps; still further 
on, a colossal statue of Augustus Caesar, in whose honor Herod, 
the Great, built a Temple here, in which the Roman emperor 
was worshipped as a god, and whose name Sebaste (the Greek 
for 'Augustus) was made the name of the place, which name 
the village on that site still bears (Sebastiyeh). What a con- 
trast between that miserable village of the present and the 
gorgeous buildings that stood there in King Ahab’s times, and, 
later, in the days of Herod! What a contrast between the 
statue of Emperor Augustus, now a ruin in a desolate region, 
and the time when it constituted the Holy of Holies of a mag- 
nificent Temple, with thousands of worshippers prostrate in 
front of it! How have not only the mighty fallen, but also 
the monuments that celebrated their might! 
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On that historic site we camped nearly two days, and one 
of them being a Sabbath, I was asked by the party to conduct 
divine service, with which request I complied. FUE Ee eos 

. . e 
The service was held in one of the tents; a smal] in Camp. 
table served as pulpit. Over it waved a United States flag. I 
cannot describe the feeling that possessed me at the thought 
that the spot of our place of worship was probably part of the 
area on which stood the idolatrous temple which Jezebel, the 
Zidonian wife of the Jewish King Ahab, had built, and had 
dedicated to the worship of Baal, when I felt conscious that 
my voice resounded in the regions in which were heard, in 
appeal or denunciation or threat, the words of the prophets 
Hosea, Amos, Micah, especially those of Elijah. I read such 
selections from the writings of the prophets as related to the 
life that was lived, to the scenes that were enacted, to the 
wrongs that were done, in these regions, and the predictions 
that were made of the complete and calamitous overthrow of 
the Northern Kingdom. 

In the sermon that I preached I tried to rehabilitate the 
present desolation of the site of Samaria in the splendor in 
which it was clothed in the days of Ahab and  oyttine of 
Jezebel. I pictured their ivory palace, the bril- S@™™ 
liancy of their court life, their military power, their oppression 
of the poor to indulge their own extravagance and sensuous- 
ness. I spoke of their murder of Naboth, and of their seizure 
of his vineyard to enlarge thereby their own spacious gardens. 
I spoke of their cruel persecutions of the priests of Jahve, and 
of their supplanting them by priests of Baal. I spoke of the 
nature and mission of the prophets of Israel, spoke of them as 
public tribunes, as champions of the people, the like of whom 
the world never saw before, and but rarely since,—men filled 
with the spirit of God, men who could not barter conscience 
for gain, men who could not brook any wrong, no matter how 
powerful the wrong-doer, men with whom the sense of duty 
outweighed every consideration, men to whom the right of the 
poor was as mighty as the might of the mightiest, men who 
courted danger and death at the hand of rulers rather than 
endure their violation of even the slightest of the laws of God. 

I spoke of the need in our day of men such as they were, 
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if we would see the end of tyranny and oppression, the end of 
extravagance and self-indulgence at the cost of the heart’s 
blood of the poor, the end of hatred and injustice between man 
and man, if we would see swords taken from the hands of 
those that wield them, and beaten into plowshares, if we would 
see men sitting under their own vines and fig trees, with none 
to hurt them, with none to make them afraid, if we would see 
the earth as full of the knowledge of God as the waters cover 
the sea, 

A gentle rustle of the olive trees, at a distance, wafted 
sounds toward our improvised chapel, sounds that seemed 
The Prophets’) mens, breathed by the spirits of the godly men 
2 amas hovering about the place where they uttered their 
deathless messages. 

For the rebirth of the spirit of Israel’s prophets of old in 
our day I prayed fervently that morning. I have prayed for it 
fervently since. Most fervently do I pray for it in these 
days of stress and storm, of trials and tribulations, of 
world-wide hatreds, of bloodshed on seas and lands. “May God 
grant fulfilment to that prayer, and to all the other prayers that 
are lifted to Him, here and the world over, for the right that 
shall never again know of wrong, for the liberty that shall 
never again know of oppression, for the love that shall never 
again know of hatred, for the peace that shall never again 
know of war. 
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Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
histeric value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Theis a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 5 
“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 
“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb yow have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a_ distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel blows. . . . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to, thank you for having written your book.” 


By the same Author: 


Prejudice, Its-Genesis and Exodus 


Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


Jesus—Man or God 


Price in Cloth, 50 cents; in Paper, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 
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Palestine---Old and New. 
IX. Galilee. 


A Discoursk, Ar TEMPLE KENESETH ‘ISRAEL. 


by Raper Jos. KrausKorr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, April-15, 1917. 


The hour is early. We are seated on the shore of Lake 
Tiberias (known also by the name of Sea of Galilee, and Lake 
Gennesaret). Back of us is our camp, and most pa eal 
of the campers are still asleep. In front stretches . of Lake 
a sheet of water.beautiful enough to invite com- 
parison with some of the Italian lakes, so beautiful that Pro- 
fessor Gesenius located along its shores the scenes of Solo- 
mon’s “Song of Songs.’ Its length is acdozen miles or more; 
its width is half that area; its depth, some two hundred feet. 
Its outline is that of a harp, hence, its Hebrew name Kinnereth 
(corrupted in English into Gennesaret). The Jordan River, 
that enters it at its upper end, traverses its entire length, and 
emerges from it at the opposite end, to make its fatal entry into 
the Dead Sea, some sixty-five miles below. Snow-capped 
Mount Hermon, soaring some ten thousand feet into the blue 
empyrean, in height and beauty unrivalled in all Palestine, and: 
equalled in but few lands, looks down upon us in all its morning 
‘radiance. Mindful that we are nearly seven hundred feet be- 
low the level of the sea, and hence, in a subtropical climate, it 
sends down to us refreshing breezes. The mountain-sides 
about the lake slope down gently to the shore, and hide from 
view whatever lies beyond them. Excepting the city of Tibe- 
rias, to the South of which our tents are pitched, ndt another 
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town or hamlet is seen along the shores. At a distance, a 
single, motionless, little fishing-smack is seen. Nothing moves; 
and, save the song of birds, not a sound is heard. All is quiet, 
inviting and diffusing rest. 

And we need the rest. -We have travelled hard since we 
left Samaria; and we have had some frights. Some of our 
In Need of party had taken ill with a kind of sickness that is 
meee quite serious in the Orient. Some of the ladies 
had strayed from the party, had lost their way, and, in trying 
to retrace their steps, had wandered further and further away. 
Night was approaching; there was danger of their being seized 
by Arabs, and held as hostages. And so a posse of men with 
a native sheikh at their head had to be sent in search of them, 
who happily found them before harm could come. 

After breaking camp on the hill of Samaria, our way had 
led northward over steep and deforested mountains, and 
Off for across fertile valleys, toward Galilee. For lunch- 
afr eon we stopped beside a green hill at Dothan, 
where, as the early chapters of the Bible tell us, the lad Joseph 
had been thrown by his brothers into a pit, from which he was 
later rescued and sold to Ishmaelites, who were on their way to 
Egypt with spices and balm and myrrh from Gilead. As aban- 
doned cisterns are quite common in that country, it is not very 
hard to make one of them serve as the very pit in which the 
young dreamer had been made to suffer for his dreams. 

We recall some other Biblical narratives that had centered 
in that place. Here the servant of the prophet Elisha had seen 
the vision of horses and chariots of fire protecting his master 
(II Kings vi, 14-19). Hither had come Naaman, the Syrian 
general, to be healed of his leprosy by Elisha. As the mind 
wanders among yet other scenes of the hoary past, it is sud- 
denly recalled to the present by the puffing and snorting of a 
steam flour-mill, close by. What ages of time between Joseph 
and Elisha, and a steam flour-mill! Even Palestine and Arab 
cannot stay the march of progress. Yet, while it can change the 
oriental’s mode of work, it cannot change the oriental work- 
man’s mode of dress. Instead of being attired in close-fitting 
overalls, 4s our engineers are clothed, the one we saw at the 
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mill was clothed in a wide, loose, long, oriental gown, that 
seemed much in the way in an engine-room. His appearance 
suggested much more one of the Ishmaelites that carried off 
Joseph than a fireman and engineer in a flour mill. 

Some hours later we arrived at Jenin, where we found our 
camp pitched on a high grassy slope, overlooking the small 
town, the male population of which seemed to be At Jenin, 
all on the street; some sleeping; some sipping small cups of 
black, thick coffee ; some playing a game resembling our back- 
gammon, and smoking their narghiles while playing. The 
women seemed to hold a gossip seance in the cemetery close by, 
a favorite place for such gatherings and entertainment, among 
Oriental women. é; 

The town, in ancient time, bore the name of En Ganim 
(Fountain of Gardens) and must have deserved it, judging even 
from present-day evidences. Trees abound, Beauty of 
among them stately palms. Rich springs send S™Hee 
their water in every direction. The surrounding scenery ts 
superb. To the South, stretch the mountains of Samaria, from 
which we have just come. To the North lie the Mts. of Gilboa, 
where Gideon had sounded the trumpet of liberty, and where, 
with his three hundred picked men, he had won the signal vic- 
tory that had brought peace to Israel for a hundred years. 
Beyond it lies Mt. Moreh, and near it the village of Nain is 
located, where, so the Gospel of Luke tells us, Jesus restored 
a widow’s son from death to life. A little further on lies the 
village of Cana, where, as the Gospel of John tells us, Jesus, 
at a wedding feast, converted water into wine. Beyond it lies 
the town of Endor, where King Saul, on the night before his 
last and fatal battle, consulted the witch, and compelled her to 
conjure up the spirit of Samuel, which foretold to the trou- 
bled King -his coming doom. Beyond Mt. Moreh, Mt. Tabor 
rises, the most symmetrical of all the mountains of Palestine. 
To the right lie a number of hills, on one of them is situated 
the city of Nazareth. To the West stretches the plain of 
- Esdraelon, also known as the plain of Jezreel, one of the most 
fertile and most historic of all the plains of Palestine. 

One who knows the happenings on that plain is little sur- 
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prised at its fertility. It was saturated with human blood. On 
Memories ‘of it were fought some of the most memorable bat- 
eae tles in ancient times. Making possible an easy 
entry way into Palestine, it became the battleground of 
mighty contending hosts. There the valiant and. eloquent 
prophetess Deborah inspired Barak to administer to the Cana- 
anites their crushing defeat. There the armies of the Kings 
of Judah and Israel wrought havoc on each other. There 
Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabians, Saracens, Franks, shed their 
blood in streams for the possession of Palestine. And there, 
at Har Mageddon (Armageddon) is yet to be fought, accord-- 
ing to the Book of Revelations, the greatest of all battles, the 
battle against war itself. 

Sleep that night was made well-nigh impossible by the 
loud and uninterrupted barking of jackals in the surrounding 
Party hills, and by the fierce answers they called forth 
ee from the dogs of the town, whose number must 
have been legion. Besides, some of us had to rise early, to 
avail ourselves of the service of the new railroad line, the con- 
struction of which had reached from Haifa to Jenin, and which, 
when completed, will connect Haifa and Jerusalem with Da- 
mascus and Mecca. Some of our party left for Tiberias, to 
receive treatment at the Scotch Medical Mission, located in 
that town, and in charge of the very able Dr. Torrance. I[ 
travelled in the opposite direction, to Haifa, on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, to study Jewish conditions there, and to visit 
a number of Jewish Agricultural Settlements, located in that 
region. The others followed the camp on its way to Nazareth. 

At the camp in Tiberias, the members of the party reunited, 
a few days later, and made reportiof happenings and observa- 
Visit to tions during the separation. The sick contingent 
ren told of their restoration to health. Those who 
had visited Nazareth found it a picturesque and interesting 
hill-town of some 12,000 souls, two-thirds of them Christians. 
They learned that Jews are not tolerated there, and that its 
four or five different Christian sects live in constant and bitter 
feuds with one another. Not even in Nazareth have the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace learned to live in peace with 
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each other. Many sites are pointed out in that place as hav- 
ing been connected with the life of Jesus or with his parents. 
Of a certain church it is said that it covers the spot where the 
angel Gabriel announced to the Virgin Mary that she was. 
about to become the mother of the Divine’ Child. Another 
spot is pointed out as the place on which the house of the Vir- 
gin (the casa santa) stood, before angels-carried it, through 
the air, many hundreds of miles distant, to Loretto, Italy, to 
prevent its being desecrated. At a Monastery is shown the 
carpenter shop in which the father of Jesus followed his trade. 
Another church is said to cover the site on which stood the 
synagogue in which Jesus preached his first sermon in Galilee. 
Whatever doubts we may entertain respecting these claims, 
we may be sure that the spring of that town, from which, it is 
said, Mary drew water for her household, is genuine, for il 
is and was the only spring in Nazareth. 

I, in my turn, told of my observations in Haifa, of its 
beautiful location at the foot and on the slope of Mt. Carmel. 
I told of its increasing importance as a mari-  visit.to 
time town, and as a mart of trade in which Bete 
Christians and Jews, who constitute a considerable part of the 
population of 20,000, have a large share. I told of its inade- 
quate harbor facilities, vessels being obliged, as at Jaffa, to lic 
at anchor in the open roadstead, necessitating the service of 
small boats for transporting passengers and freight. Of its 
foreign settlements, [ found that of the German Templars 
most attractive; their neat, tile-roofed, fenced, and gardened 
homes seem like a transplanted piece of the Fatherland. The 
development of the trade of that town, and of the agriculture 
in its environs is said to be largely due to these Germans. 
Churches, and missions, and denominational schools abound. 

Of its sites, Mt. Carmel is the most interesting. Its wooded 
ascent is steep, but the view it affords on top makes the climb 
well worth while. Little wonder that Isaiah on Top of 
extolled its beauty, and that many of the ancients ™t Carmel. 
spent their summers among its trees and gardens and vine- 
yards. The Mediterranean on one side is balanced by the 
picturesque mountain ranges on the other side, wit! the plain 
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of Esdraelon at their. feet, overspread with a green and golden 
carpet fit for angels to tread on. Carmelite monks point out 
a grotto which the prophet Elijah used as hiding place, and 
they also show the spot where he called down the fire of 
heaven to the undoing of the priests of Baal.* 

Of modern sites, the group of magnificent buildings con- 
stituting the Jewish Technical School, attractively located on 
Jewish Tech- the slope of Carmel, overlooking the Mediter- 
cher ngs raneati, gives promise of far-reaching importance 
to Haifa in particular, and to Palestine and Syria, in general. 
It, as well as the Jewish Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Atlit, some eight miles to the South of Haifa, is destined to in- 
augurate a new epoch in the hoary history of Palestine, one 
that may do as much for that country in the future as have any 
of its institutions in the past. 

By appointment, [ was met at Haifa by one of the Aaron- 
son family, and was by him escorted to Atlit. A brother of 
Experimental My escort, Aaron Aaronson, has made a most im- 
ee portant discovery in Palestine, that of wild 
wheat, which, it is believed, will, in time, make it possible for 
wheat to grow in the arid regions of that land, and of other 
lands. Having succeeded, during a visit to our country, in in- 
teresting a number of our wealthy Jews in his work, they fur- 
nished him with the means to continue his wild wheat re- 
searches, and to establish a plant, in which to carry on scien- 
tific experimentation with different kinds of soils, cereals, fruit- 
trees, vines, berries, vegetables, flowers, and the like, to dis- 
cover what will grow in Palestine, where and how it may be 
raised best and cheapest, how difficulties of soil, climate, 
drought, insects, may be overcome. So thoroughly American 
are the methods there employed, and the implements used, that 
an American visitor feels, when inspecting the plant, as if he 
were at home. There is nothing like it in Palestine. Already 
farmers pilgrim to it for information and instruction with an 
eagerness equal to that with which other people visit holy 
places. One has little doubt as to which of these two kind of 
pilgrimages will exercise the greater good on that country and 
its people. 
~~ ¥*[ Kings XVIIL 
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On the observations made in the agricultural substation and 

colony at Chederah, and in the colony of Zichron Jacob, situ- 
_ated some miles below Atlit, along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and in the dozen other Jewish Agricultural 

. ‘ 5 olonies. 
Agricultural colonies located at or near the plain 

of Esdraelon, and Lakes Tiberias and Huleh, I shall have oc- 
casion to touch in the discourse “Under his Vine and Fig be 
which is to follow this. 

The opinion of the party seemed to be unanimous, that 
of the different observations made, during our few days’ separa- 
tion, mine had been most worth while, that the 

° ats The Modern 
efforts which are being made by Jews to restore Preferred to 
: 4 t mes the Ancient. 
the soil of Palestine to its former-day fertility. 
' and themselves to their ancient pursuit of husbandry, were 
far more worth seeing than all the other sights, real or faked, 
that are offered to the tourist in the Holy Land. 

Much of this conclusion applied to the town of Tiberias, 
where our party had reassembled. One who is conversant 
with the glory of Tiberias in ancient days, \ rinerias of 
searches in vain for even a trace of it at the 74” 
present time. Wars surely wrought their havocs there. What 
the Roman had spared, the Persian had pulled down; what had 
escaped the Persian’s wrath lured the Arab’s lust of destruc- 
tion. Him followed the Crusader and the Saracen, and by the 
time they were through with it there was nothing left to de- 
stroy. Of its 9000 inhabitants, some’ 7000 are Jews, who, be- 
cause of its former glory, regard it one of their holy cities. Their 
only occupation seems to be devotion to prayer and religious 
study, in return for which they are supported by the Halukah. 
Their intense poverty leads one to believe that praying as a 
means of obtaining a livelihood is a most unprofitable pursuit. 

As the time’ of our visit to Tiberias was a week preceding 
the Passover, the Jewish households there were undergoing a 

rigid housecleaning, and white- or blue-washing, so that, in ac- 
cordance with the Biblical command, they might be purged of 
every particle of leaven. One cannot but commend the wisdom 
_ that suggested such a thorough housecleaning once a year, and 
one cannot but regret that a like ordinance was not enjoined 
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upon Mohamedans by the Koran. Some made easy work of it 
by moving all their furniture and utensils, from pot to bed- 
stead, to the lake, and subjecting them there to a treatment of. 
water, soap, and elbow-grease. Others, mindful that their 
bodies needed cleaning as well as their pots and pans, repaired 
to the Hot Springs of that town for their scouring. Marvellous 
stories are told of the curative powers of these hot springs, but 
one glimpse of the dirty bath house was sufficient to cure us of 
a desire for a hot bath. Ancient records tell us that these sul- 
phur baths were at one time far-famed, and widely sought even. 
by the greatest, and that they greatly helped making Tiberias 
as much of a pleasure ground as a health resort. 

A number of celebrated tombs give special distinahay: to 
that town, one of them contains the remains of the great Rabbi 
Its Celebratea) Jochanan ben Zakai, probably a contemporary of 
He 95 Jesus. In another sleeps the no less distinguished, 
Rabbi Ben Akiba, under whose inspiration Bar Cochba led the 
Jews to their last but unsuccessful stand against mighty Rome. 
There, too, rests the illustrious Rabbi Meir, and two of. his 
disciples. Another tomb is consecrated to the remains of. the 
great mediaeval philosopher, Moses Maimonides. 

These tombs tell plainly enough of the importance the 
town enjoyed in former times. It was founded by Herod 

Antipas, and made by him the capital of Galilee. 
Benton | He erected there a proud palace, a forum, a race 
Learning. EB 5 

course, a synagogue, and surrounded it with a 
massive wall. The Jews did not take kindly to it at first, but, 
during the siege of Jerusalem, and after its destruction, it be- 
came a haven to them. They established there a Sanhedrin, 
and a. Rabbinical School. Rabbi Jehuda-ha-Nasi completed 
there the Mishna, to which the Gemara was there added later. 
There was compiled the Jerusalem Talmud, and there was in- 
troduced the vocalization of the Hebrew text of the Bible. 

The unsightliness of the town becomes all the more pathe~ 
tic when one reads what that town looked like in the. days gone 
Galilee of by. And what is true of. Tiberias is true of all 
Ancient Days. Galilee. We recall the enthusiasm with which 
Josephus speaks of it, and the praises which Pliny, the Roman 
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‘writer, bestows upon the towns surrounding the Lake. The 
former tells us that the province, though but 60 miles long 
and 30 miles wide, counted more than 200 cities and towns, of 
which not even the smallest counted less than 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. The shores of the Lake presented an unbroken series of 
habitations. The entire population of the province was esti- 
‘mated to have been more than 2,000,000 souls; today, the 
population of all Palestine does not reach the number of. 700,- 
000. Favored by fertile soil, sub-tropical climate, abundant 
‘water, and by absence of frost, the richest kind of harvests were 
garnered for home-consumption and exportation. Fruit-trees 
and vineyards, herds of cattle, and flocks of goats and sheep, 
covered the mountain sides; forests crowned the now barren 
tops; wheat and barley, millet and pulse, rice and sugar-cane, 
vegetables and berries of all kinds, filled the valleys. 

And richer yet than its harvest of grain and fruit were 
the crops of men which the province yielded. It was the home 
of patriots, the breeding place of rebels. The 

7 . A Spiritual 
freedom of the mountains entered their souls, and Patriotic 
and, expelled every craven thought. The bravest ; 
battles against Rome for independence were fought by Gali- 
leans. If they lacked the culture of literary Judea, they made 
amends for it by the heroic valor of patriots. The flame of the 
Messianic hope burned brightest in their hearts. One after the 
other of them went forth to wrest the country from the hand 
of the cruel Roman, only to pay for his daring with his life. 

One of these was Jesus. Here, in his native province, he 
prepared himself for his life’s work. Here he drank in wisdom 
at the feet of his Jewish teachers. At this Lake was his 
favorite abode, and here he preached those  Labors of 
ethical precepts, which, in their collected form, baliiee 
have become known as the Sermon on the Mount. Here he 
gathered unto himself, from off the Lake, his first disciples. 
Here his sweetness and light so impressed themselves upon the 
people, that their love of him easily magnified words and 
deeds of his into miracles, or they credited to reality what their 
own loving fancy spun. And so, there was scarcely a town about 
the Sea of Galilee, that had not a miracle to relate of him. Here 
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he made the blind to see; there, the lame to walk; yonder, the 
dead to rise. Here he calmed the sea by his mere word; there, 
he satisfied the hunger of thousands with but five loaves of 
bread and two fishes; yonder he walked the water in safety; 
here he caused nets of fishermen to be filled with vast quantities 
of fish, who, before his coming, had fished in vain all night 
long; there he ordered demons out of the body of a man, and 
sent them into the bodies of swine. 

Great as is the faith of the pious m the miracles of Tess 
a greater miracle to me is the greatness of the man who could 
inspire such faith. Science will gradually relegate these mira- 
cles to the realm of fancy, whence they have sprung; history, 
however, will reserve for the Rabbi of Nazareth a distinguished 
place among the illustrious teachers of Galilee, among the fore- 
most leaders of the world. 
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Palestine---Old and Nem. 
X. “Under Gis Wine and Hig Tree.” 


A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 
BY Raggi Jos. KrausKopr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, April 22, 1917. 


The season between Passover and Pentecost was the 
busiest and happiest in ancient Palestine. Spring had passed 
through the land, and had called aloud: “Forth 
from your tents, O Israel, with sickle sharp, and. in i Biticnl an 
and with scythe gleaming, for, lo, the full- napa 
eared wheat is bowing low, and the bristling barley is brown- 
ing fast.” And forth they went in answer to that call, Merry 
were the songs of the reapers on the plains, and sweet the 
refrains that resounded in the vineyards and orchards on the 
mountain-sides. 

And ,they that toiled and sang were not exclusively 
of the lowly of the land. Agriculture in Israel was not the 
pursuit of the slave. It was a calling fit for  pursuea py 
the greatest, and was pursued by these as cheer- ean 

fully as by the humblest. Yon rich owner of farms, who har 
“hardest in the midst of his men, is Boaz, and the poor, young 
woman, gleaning near him, is Ruth. The broad-shouldered 
husbandman in the farm adjoining, who “threshes his wheat 
by the wine press,” is Gideon, Judge and Savior of Israel. The 
youth in yonder field, who towers above all the others is Saul, 
first King of Israel. The sun-browned youths, resting under 
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the sycamore, are the sons of Jesse, founder of the royal house 
of David. He of kingly presence, who binds the sheaves, is 
Uzziah, the conqueror of nations. The herdsman in the pas- 
ture, he of spiritual mien, is Amos, the prophet. 

And it was as much of a sacred calling with them as it 
was an honorable one. Did not God Himself institute the pur- 
suit of agriculture in Paradise? Did not the prophets teach 
them that their lost Paradise will be restored only when men 
will beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ? 

And what the prophets had taught that the later Rabbis re- 
affirmed. The foremost. of these were as skilled in the laws 

of agriculture as they were in the laws of Scrip- 


Spread ture, could harvest a field as readily as they could 
Post-Biblical igs 
Times. render a legal decision. The Talmud devotes 


several of its treaties to a consideration of hus- 
bandry ; and a number of its teachers make the pursuit of agri- 
culture the choicest of all callings. If it is not as profitable as 
some, say they, it is the most honorable of all. They closed 
their schools during sowing and reaping tirhes, so that they 
and their pupils might participate in the work which, as they 
taught, not only sustains the life of man, but also makes pos- 
sible his happiness. 
Naturally, where such knowledge and love of agriculture 
existed, the land could not but yield richest harvests. Ancient 
Palestine was a garden spot. It fairly ran with 


Ancient 7 : 
Palestine a milk and° honey. Its granaries were filled to 


Te a overflowing ; its harvests helped to feed the na- 
‘ions beyond the borders. Its writers never tired extolling the 
fatness of its lands, the abundance of dew and rain that satis- 
fied their thirst. Listen to the psalmist’s rhapsody: “The hills 
are clothed with flocks; the valleys are covered with grain ; 


they shout for joy; yea, they sing.” (Psalm Ixy, 13.) 
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No such rhapsodies resound in Palestine to-day. Naked 
are most of its hillsides. Dried up are many of its springs. 
Where there were gardens there are now wastes. 


Where the vine and fig tree flourished there shoot when Jon 


the thorn and thistle. Uselessly the Jordan rolls f$ Peauetiy- 


its waters through sun-baked valleys. Desolate 
is the country that once was full of people. When the Jews 
were driven from the land its beauty and richness departed 
with them. The unceasing wars robbed the mountains of their 
forests, and the hill-sides of their orchards and vineyards. 
There was no one left to restore what was destroyed. Storms 
washed down the terraces; the top soil followed, and laid 
bare the rock beneath. The roving Arab came to replace the 
Jew, but he brought not with him the Jew’s love of agricul- 
ture and his skill and thrift. And so Palestine languished, and 
longed for the coming of the day when it would flourish 
again as it did in the days of yore. 

And the restorer came, came half a century ago, came as 
a colony of Jews, who took up anew, in the land of their 
fathers, their one-time favorite pursuit, the love Productivity 
of which not even eighteen hundred years of Return of Jew. 
cruel detention from it could root out of their hearts. By 
hard and patient labor, these Jews proved that, while the land 
has been greatly injured, the injury is not beyond repair. 
Faithful labor still yields its reward. Dew still descends in 
Palestine; rain still falls. Given a proper chance the land still — 
ripens grain and fruit. Climate is as salubrious to-day as it 
was in ancient days. The Jordan is still full of water, and 
able to disperse it, through irrigating channels, where the land 
is dry and baked. Forests and orchards can be planted anew. 
Swamps can be drained, terraces restored, springs reopened, 
and the disintegrating limestone can be made gradually to re- 
place the lost top-soil and to fertilize it at the same time. 
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The conviction of these colonists convinced others. Other 
Jewish colonists followed, and with true pioneer spirit, 
wrestled with the soil. To-day, some 15,000 Jews are tilling 
land, in some two score colonies, in different parts of Pales- 

tine, with ever increasing, ever richer promising, success. 
To me, of the many great achievements at the close of 
the last century, and at the beginning of this, not the least is 
the peaceful reconquest of Palestine by the long- 


debarred Jew, and his gradual restoration of its 
Restoration of 


dese arid and unproductive soil to its ancient-day 
Teatest ae 7 
fede jew.” fertility. So great an undertaking was this that, 


had I not heard, from the lips of some of these 
pioneers, the story of the infinite hardships they had to en- 
dure, the offerings of life and health they had to bring to the 
Molochs of malaria in one place, drought in another place, 
Beduin and locust attack in yet other places, and had I not 
seen with my own eyes some of the tribulations and priva- 
tions that must be endured in obtaining a footing as a farmer, 
even but a precarious existence, on the soil of Palestine, I 
could not have believed the modern Jew capable of it. 
Even for labor-hardened sons and grandsons of farmers, 
inured to the cultivation of the soil, and to the isolation and 


hardships of farm labor, it would have been a 


Would Have daring undertakin ine i 
BeeutHardtor king to attempt farming in a land 
paperienced as ruinously neglected as that of Palestine. 


The Jew was not one of these horny-handed 
sons of horny-handed sires. .For long and cruel centuries, 
after driven from his land, he was denied the right to own an 
inch of soil on the face of the earth, even to till it, was 
banished from the open and sunlit fields, was forced to live 
in dark, dingy, crowded ghettoes, was compelled by law to 
engage in the lowest and meanest trades. But such was the 
eagerness of these victims of a world’s unreasoning wrath for 
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a place in the sun, for a corner in the land of their fathers, 
where they might be free to live their own lives, free to work 
out their own destiny, free to feel the dignity of independent 
manhood, that they cared little for hardships, little for taunts 
and sneers, little for predictions of failure, as long as the land 
held out to them the possibility of being subdued by hard 
labor, of being forced to yield a living to them who were de- 
termined to live upon it. 

They succeeded because they willed to succeed. They 
proved anew what thousands of others had proved before, 
that greater than money, greater even than 
knowledge and skill, than luxuriant soil and un- cause Willed 
failing protection, is the will to make the seem- ci ons 
ingly impossible possible, the seemingly unendurable endur- 
able, the seemingly unproductive productive. No matter how 
dark the hour, how gloomy the outlook, they were buoyed up 
by the faith that what their fathers did they can do, that 
what the land performed in ancient times it could be made to 
perform in our days. 

Of course, there were friends of the cause who helped, 
and there are those who still help, and who yet will help, 
notably the Alliance Israelite Universelle, the 


. : : Se Persecution 
Jewish Colonization Association, European and __ Greatest 


: Helper. 

American Zionistic societies, Baron Edmond de 

Rothschild of Paris, and others. But the greatest of all help- 
ers was the no longer sufferable persecution of Russia and 
Roumania. In sheer desperation the sufferers concluded that 
even the hardest lot in Palestine would be preferable to the 
insults and assaults and massacres to which they were sub- 
jected in the lands of their bondage. And so, despite them- 
selves, Russia and Roumania, like Mephistopheles in Goethe’s ° 
Faust, proved themselves the power that wills the evil, and yet 


performs the good. 
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Jewish Agricultural Settlements in Palestine, of any sig- 
nificance, began after the middle of last century, and the num- 


ber of them increased with the increase of the 
Preparation s = e 
for Scientific persecutions in Russia and Roumania. A Jew- 


Farming. 

ish Agricultural School was founded, at Mikveh 
Israel, near Jaffa, as far back as 1870, by that indefatigable 
philanthropist, Charles Netter, who, after long and arduous 
toil, sleeps now his eternal sleep in the land which he loved the 
most, and near the school to which he gave his most conse~ 
crated service. In that school are taught all branches of 
modern, practical and scientific agriculture, and some of its 
graduates serve as leaders and supervisors of Palestinian 
colonies. Its buildings and class-rooms, its cultivated fields 
and gardens, would be a credit to any country. It is an insti- 
tution such as this, as well as the kindred preparatory schools 
in Pétach Tikvah, Chederah, Zichron Jacob, and the Farm 
School for Girls at Kinnereth, near Lake Tiberias, as well as 
the Jewish Agricultural Experiment Station, at Atlit, of which 
I spoke in my last discourse, that portray best the spirit and 
earnestness with which the Jewish Colonies have entered upon 
the rehabilitation of the land of Palestine. 

The number of tourists who annually visit Palestine is 
estimated to be some 20,000. Several companies “per- 
sonally”’ conduct parties through that country. Scarely a town 

or village, scarcely a tree or stone or well or 


crytiness y sheet of water, that can be regarded, or “faked,” 


Slighted by 


Téuriets. as being of Biblical times, but that it is visited. 


For things of modern times, however, there is 
little interest. You see touring parties come to Jaffa, and make 
a bee line to a couple of places mentioned in the New Testa- 
" ment, one, where a certain tanner, named Simon, lived; the 
other, where lived a good woman, named Dorcas. Having 
seen these, they know of nothing more worth seeing in that 
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town, and they proceed to Jerusalem. Of the new sights in or 
near Jaffa, that are as noteworthy as are any of the ruins of 
Palestine, far more noteworthy than some of the “fakes,” of 
the new and beautiful Jewish residential section of that city, 
with the great Jewish High School in its centre, the only one 
in Palestine, of the Jewish Agricultural School, and the Jew- 
ish Agricultural Colonies, in the vicinity of Jaffa, in number 
so large that they have necessitated the issuing of a new map 
of Palestine, of these, average tourists never hear, or, if they 
do, but few have the desire to see them. Here are places where 
real miracles are being wrought in our day, before our very 
eyes, where a dead soil is being restored to life, and where a 
handful of people is reconquering a land with no other weapons 
than the plow, sickle and scythe, but they do not attract be- 
cause they are new, and, what is still worse, they are true. 
Many as were the hours which I devoted to sight-seeing 
in Palestine, I do not recall any that were more interesting and 
pleasurable than those I spent on Jewish farms in 
that land. Before yet 24 hours’had passed after PEACH 
my landing in Palestine, I was on my way to the 
Colony of Petach Tikvah (the Gate of Hope) some six or 
seven miles north of Jaffa. No one who is capable of judging, 
and who is unprejudiced, can, after seeing that colony, and 
hearing of its achievements, doubt the modern Jew’s fitness 
for agriculture, and his ability to reclaim Palestinian soil, and 
make it as productive as it was in the days of yore. A neg- 
lected region, two score years ago, much of it a poisonous 
swamp, it is to-day a flourishing plantation, comprising some 
1500 acres of orange trees; several thousand acres of almond, 
lemon, fig, and other fruit trees; more than a million grape- 
vines ; large acreage of wheat and other cereals; large fields of - 
flowers raised for distillation of perfumery for commercial pur- 
pose, the whole supporting a population of some 5000 Jewish 
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souls. During the year preceding the outbreak of the present 
world-war, more than half a million boxes of oranges were ex- 
ported from this colony, realizing some $750,000, and they who 
consumed these oranges in London and Paris and elsewhere, 
and praised their lusciousness and size and aroma, little knew 
that this fruit was raised by Jewish hands, on Jewish land, in 
Palestine. There does not seem to exist a modern device for 
the improvement of agriculture of which these colonists have 
not availed themselves. Irrigation channels intersect their 
lands; a reservoir stores their water, and a gasoline motor 
pumps it; some of the latest farm implements are used by them. 
Unlike the Arab farmers of that country, who depend en- 
tirely on rain for water, and whose implements and methods 
are still as primitive as they were in ancient days, the Jewish 
farmers believe in making practical science and intelligent in- 
dustry assist nature, and in obtaining superior results from 
the co-operation of these requisites of successful agriculture. 

And they also succeed in finding much happiness in farm- 
life. The colony of Petach Tikvah looks more like a park than 
a series of farms. Embowered by trees stand their little gar- 
dened cottages; elementary Schools, an Agricultural High 
School, a Kindergarten, a Synagogue, a Town-Hall, a Commun- 
ity House, provide for their educational, religious, civic, and 
social needs. Whatever trials they had, and there were many 
of them, are fortunately past. The present is pleasant for 
them, and the future promises yet greater things. For these 
colonists the prophecy of Isaiah seems half fulfilled, they are 
sitting “under their vines and fig trees.” As to the other half, 
that of “with none to hurt them, and with none to make them 
afraid,” that, too, will come, and probably soon, with the in- 
auguration of -wiser government in Palestine. One of the 
largest orange growers of the colony pointed with pride to his 
splendidly kept grove, and said to me: “They predicted failure 
when we started, does this look like failure? They said Jews 
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cannot live together in peace, they will never be able to govern 
themselves. If there is on earth a more peaceable community 
than this, I would like to see it, or hear of it.” 

The flourishing condition of Petach Tikvah, to the north 
of Jaffa, is true of that of Rishon le-Zion, several miles to the 
south of it. Its chief cultivation is the grape- 
vine, of which some one million and a half have RISHON LE- 
been planted, the product of which is exported 
to many of the European ‘countries, and to our own. Great 
cellars have been erected there, and equipped with the most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of wine and brandy, 
and for proper storage of them. As much as 400,000 gallons 
of wine have been produced by this colony in a single year. 
Besides the grape-vines, large numbers of fruit trees, and some 
20,000 mulberry trees have been planted, the latter for the 
cultivation of the silk-worm, and for the promotion of the silk- 
industry. The colony counts more than 1000 souls, who are 
comfortably domiciled in little houses of stone, surrounded 
with flower and vegetable gardens, and provided with barns and 
poultry houses. The money originally loaned to these colonists 
is being gradually paid off. Educational and religious needs 
are provided for, as in the Petach Tikvah colony, and a Public 
Bath and a Hospital serve the interests of health. 

And what we have said of these two colonies applies also 
to that of Zichron Jacob, some ten. miles south of Haifa. 
Started on a small scale by Roumanian refugees, 
it has become one of the largest of all the Jewish ZICBRON 

colonies of Palestine, and one of the most at- 

tractive, because of its beautiful location near the Mediter- 
ranean. The hardships at the start, their perseverance, and the ' 
ultimate success, are but repetitions of the story you have 
already been told. The agricultural advance of the others is 
fully duplicated here, and even improved upon, for Zichron 
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Jacob boasts of a steam-plow. Of other improvements we 
may mention its public park, its library, its paved streets, and 
its palm-garden. 

As this discourse is not intended to be a history and de- 
scription of the Jewish agricultural colonies of Palestine, I can- 
Other Colonies. not speak of the other colonies, much as I should 
like, especially as it is my belief that not enough can be said 
on this subject to convince our people as well as others of the 
Jew’s fitness for agriculture, and of his ability to restore, in 
time, the soil of Palestine to its original productivity. But the 
story has been told repeatedly, and by authoritative writers, 
and is in print, and can be readily secured by those interestéd.* 

For our present purpose it is sufficient to say that the newer 
colonies, of which there are some thirty odd, repeat the ex- 
perience of the earlier ones. There are many hardships at 
first, many disappointments, requiring much faith, much cour- 
age, much perseverance. But, able to profit by the mistakes of 
the older ones, and to be guided by the experiences the others 
have gained, the way to success is made easier for them. Many 
of them have already attained it, or are fast approaching it. 

Some specialize in the cultivation of fruit trees; others, 
in cereals; others, in grape-vine. Some cultivate the mulberry 
tree for the promotion of the silk-industry ; others, flower gar- 
dens for the distillation of perfumery; others, the bee-hive for 
the extraction of honey. Some breed live stock; others spec- 
ialize in dairying, and find a market for their product, even in 
distant parts. Together they cultivate some 100,000 acres, and 
so closely settled are parts of Palestine with Jewish colonies 
that it is already possible, near the Southern end of Lake Tibe- 
rias, to spend a whole day passing from colony to colony, with- 


*See article, “Recent Jewish Progress in Palestine,” by Miss Hen- 
rietta Szold, in American Jewish Year Book, 1915-1916. 
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out getting off land owned and tilled by Jews. Some of the 
colonies, located on the heights of Northern Galilee, near snow- 
capped Mt. Hermon, and near picturesque waterfalls, occupy 
sites so favored by- nature, so well-watered and cool, that they 
give promise of becoming the future health and pleasure re- 
sorts of Palestine, and of opening up to cultivation and occupa- 
tion new territories, to the east and west of the Jordan. One 
of the colonies, that of Rechoboth, in Southern Judea, has in- 
troduced annual National Olympic Festivals, during which 
young people compete in athletic games, and in oratorical and 
musical contests, as was done in Greece of old. 

What some 15,000 Jewish farmers are doing in Palestine, 
many tens of thousands of others will do, and will do it better, 


for they will have the benefit of such institutions itaiuar Boipales 


as the Agricultural Experiment Station at Atlit, 77 Few: 


’ and of the Jewish Agricultural Schools at Mikveh Israel, Pe- 
tach Tikvah, Chederah, and Kinnereth. They were coming fast 
before the outbreak of the unfortunate world-war, and were 
establishing themselves with their own means. On_ the 
very day on which I was the guest of Mr. Aaronson, at the 
. Experiment Station, a Committee of representative men of 
Warsaw, Poland, came to make inquiries as to where and how 
they might locate a new Jewish colony, to consist of them- 
selves and of a considerable number of-others. Being men of 
cultured appearance and address, I was interested to know the 
reason for their desire to locate as farmers in Palestine. And 
they told me that they could no longer endure the insults and 
boycotts at the hands of the Poles, that, difficult as they expect 
the new undertaking to be at first, and small as the returns 
will be, they would rather have a crust, and eat it in peace, 
than have a loaf, and suffer bitterness therewith. 

-. In God’s time, the war will end. The return of Jews 
to the soil of Palestine will resume. There is enough of un- 
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occupied land in Palestine for hundreds of thou- 
Jews Will 


Again Possess sands to settle upon it agriculturally. And with 
their superior farming, and thrifty mode of life, 
roving, thriftless and shiftless Arabs, especially in the fertile 
and well-watered Trans-Jordanic region, will not be able to 
compete. In one of his essays Emerson cites the following 
Scandinavian myth: Once upon a time, the little daughter of a 
giantess saw a farmer plowing in the field. She ran, picked 
him up with her finger and thumb, and put him and his plow 
and his oxen inte her apron, and, carrying them to her mother, 
said: “Mother, what sort of a beetle is this, which I have 
found wriggling in the.sand?” But the mother said: “Put it 
away my child; we must be gone out of this land, for these 
people are farmers, and where farmers settle and labor, such 
as we cannot dwell.” 

This myth seems a prophecy of the future of the Jewish — 
farmer in Palestine. Like the giantess, roving and idling Arabs 
will say: ‘““We must be gone out of this land, for these people 
are farmers, and where farmers live and toil, we rovers cannot 


dwell.” 
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Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play — 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Sates a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treafed. It reads like 
a novel. : 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews, 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. 

As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 
Claude G. Montefiore writes in “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, ought to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high imtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken, It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these cruel ‘howe. ee 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. ‘ ! 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book,” 
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Palestine---Old and New. 
XI. The Bream of the Zionist. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL. 


By Ragei Jos. Krausxorpr, D.D. 


Philadelphia, April 29, 1917. 


Among the many things which one hears enumerated as 
having been disposed of by the recent Revolution in Russia 
mention is frequently made of Zionism. As the 
Jews of that country are hereafter to enjoy every Zionism | 
right accorded to other Russians, what need spre 
will there be, it is asked, for their pulling up 
stakes at home, and trying to establish themselves in another 
country, where they are not sure of a living, nor of such rights 
as the new Russian government guarantees to them? 

I would have been of the same opinion had I not visited 
Palestine, had I not come in contact there with some of its 
leading Zionists, who hail from other countries Dae 
than Russia, some from Asiatic and African Unsustained. 
countries, some from France, Germany, and Austria, from 
Italy, England, and the United States. I would have been of 
the same opinion, had I not seen those whose settling in Pales- 
tine had not been motivated by persecution, or by a longing for 
greater freedom, whose migration to that country had been 
prompted solely by the desire to help re-establishing Israel as 
a nation, to help making Palestine again a Holy Land, the home 
of God’s Chosen People, where tlicie shall rise again prophets 
and lawgivers, bards and inspired writers, as of old. 
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Zionists in Palestine, and the world over, may easily be 
divided into two classes, first, those who have settled in the 
Besa? Holy Land, or who want to settle there, to save 
acess themselves from persecution, ostracism, restric- 
tion, humiliation, denial of equal opportunity, which they are 
obliged to suffer at home; second, those who desire to save the 
Jew and Judaism, especially in the lands of largest liberties, 
from becoming lost among other peoples, and among other 
isms. 

The word Zionism has in recent years become quite fami- 
liar to our ears, and quite glib on the tongues of numerous 

speakers. Some have exercised themselves con- 
Claims for ; - 3 
and Against siderably over it, have branded it a great danger 

to the Jew, an evil that cannot but undermine’ 
the Non-Jew’s trust in the Jew’s loyalty to the country of his 
birth or adoption. Others have heralded it abroad as the only 
savior of the Jew, as the only means that can make possible the 
transmission. of his sacred heritage to future generations. 
Both of these are guilty of undue excitement, and of much ex- 
aggeration. The controversy is not unlike that which raged a 
century ago, at the first introduction of Reform in Judaism. 
There were those that loudly claimed, at that time, that Reform 
will conquer the Non-Jew’s dislike of the Jew. There were 
others who were of nothing as sure as that Reform will deal 
the death blow to Jew and Judaism, will pave the way for the 
Jew’s speedy passage out of the synagogue into the church, 
and who, therefore, regarded themselves justified in denounc- 
ing it as bitterly as they could. Jew and Judaism, and preju- 
dice against both, still exist. Reform has not won the Non- 
Jew’s love of Jew or Judaism, neither has it dealt the death- 
blow to the Jew. Even so will Zionism neither undermine the 
Non-Jew’s trust in the Jew’s patriotism, nor will it prove the 
only means to make possible the perpetuation of the Jew and 
Judaism. | 
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' Instead of being one of the newest isms in Israel, as many 
believe, Zionism is one of the oldest. It began on the day after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, after the over- An oOldISM. 
throw of the Judean nation, some eighteen and a half centuries 
ago, and it has been fondly nursed ever since by countless 
Jews, the world over. It has been, and is, the unvarying and 
unfailing refrain in the daily prayers of orthodox Jews. It 
has been, and is, kept alive in them by the reading at their 
services of such passages, from the writings of the prophets, as 
this: “Behold, I will gather them out of all countries whither 
[have driven them in mine anger . . . and I will bring them 
again into this place, and I will cause them to dwell in safety.”* 
In the direction of Palestine they turned, and still turn, when 
offering their prayers. For their return to it they prayed, and 
still pray, when saying grace after meal, when solemnizing the 
matriage ceremony, when singing their Sabbath hymns. It 
was especially during their Passover service that that hope 
flamed brightest. It was the one hope that burned eternal in 
their sorrowing breasts, that cast its glow even over their 
darkest days. It was the one faith that made persecution en- 
durable, that made possible their outliving it. It tuned the lyre 
of their noblest poets, made some of their greatest singers and 
writers seize the wandering-staff and go forth, to catch even 
if but a glimpse of the land they loved dearer than their lives. 
It was the one hope that, more than any other, bound them 
together into a common bond. It was the one invisible flag, 
under which they walked erect into exile, into the torture 
chamber, to the scaffold, to the burning stake. Without the 
hope of restoration to Palestine, there would have been no Jew 
left to-day to tell the story of his past, or to dream of a brighter 
future. 


* Jerem. xxxii, 37. 
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From time to time, attempts were made to turn that hope 
into reality, but they failed. The times were as unripe as the 
plans proposed were unwise. It was not until 


Modern Re- etn 
vival Prophetic our days that a movement for the restoration 


of Success. 

of Jews to Palestine was put forth that seems 
prophetic of success. Men arose possessing all the qualifica- 
tions of statesmen, men who, while dominated by highest ideal- 
ism, were practical enough to keep their heads out of the 
clouds, and their feet solidly on the ground. They planned 
long and well, and worked patiently and cautiously. They 
saw but one weapon by means of which Palestine could be 
safely and enduringly reconquered for Jews: the farmer’s 
implement, the plow, the sickle, the scythe. They began to 
purchase lands in Palestine, and to settle Jewish agricultural 
colonies upon them. They founded an Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and agricultural and technical, and other schools, 
to train the hand as well as the head of the rising generation. 
What the result has thus far been, and what. yet greater suc- 
cess is promising, you have been told in the series of discourses, 
entitled “Palestine—Old and New,” that have preceded this. 
Agriculture has created a point of contact between the people 
long debarred from their land, and the land long deprived of 
its people. The “landless people” is taking root again in the 


“peopleless land.” Hundreds of thousands of acres of idle 
and potentially fertile lands are but waiting for the return of 
thousands of other Jews, so as again to be deserving of the 
proud distinction enjoyed in ancient days, “a land overflowing 
with milk and honey.” 

Wonderful as the achievement has thus far been, consid- 
ering the short time and small means and difficult undertaking, 
nS more wonderful to me is the class of leaders that 
Revival. fathered and sponsored the movement “Back to 
the Palestinian Soil.’ We might naturally have expected them 


to have hailed from Russia and Roumania, and to haye been 
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impelled by the necessity of finding a place of escape for them- 
selves and their fellow-sufferers. Few of the leaders, however, 
hailed from that country. They came from lands where the 
Jew has full citizenship rights, where he is governed by the 
same laws with which other citizens are governed. Herzl was 
an Austrian; Nordau is a Frenchman; Zangwill is an English- 
man; Ruppin is a German; Friedenwald is an American. It is 
the nationality of these people that makes the Zionistic move- 
ment of our day remarkable, and that requires a different ex- 
planation of it than that which is usually given, namely, that it is 
a movement to find a place of safety for the persecuted Jew of 
Russia and Roumania. Zionism is all this, and much more. It 
has its roots far more in the bitter disappointment experienced 
by the Jew in the socalled liberal lands than in the sufferings 
endured by him in illiberal Russia and Roumania, far more in 
the fear of extinction that threatens the Jew among socalled 
enlightened peoples than in the fear of pogroms that hangs over 
him in darkest Russia. 

They were hopeful days, those that followed the Napole- 
onic Sanhedrin, in 1807, and the European Revolutions, in 
1848. Autocracy was supplanted by Constitu- Golden Hopes. 
tional Monarchy in most of the European lands. Political and 
religious liberty was granted to the people, irrespective of 
creed. Ghetto walls fell, and the Jews entered the public arena. 
The long-dreamed of emancipation had at last come to them, 
and they rejoiced greatly, and evinced their gratitude in acts of 
patriotism unexcelled by any other people. 

But, alas, it was not long before they learned that it is 
one thing to grant equality to the Jew, and quite a different 
thing for governments and peoples to regard the _ Disappointed. 
Jew the social equal of the Christian. The old prejudice was 
far more powerful than the new Jaw. Hatred of the Jew con- 
tinued. Social ostracism barred the door to him everywhere. 
‘From appointments to judicial and professional and military 
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honors he was largely excluded. In the Universities, the Jew- 
ish student was denied admission to fraternities. Trade-guilds 
remained closed to him. In public places he was exposed to 
insult. At times, and in places, it almost seemed as if the 
loudly vaunted emancipatiton had made the lot of the Jew 
more difficult to bear than it had been before the law declared 
him the full equal of his fellow-citizen. 

It was a brilliant diplomatic and ethical victory which Dis- 
raeli had won at the Berlin Congress in 1878. He had made 
In Roumania. Roumania’s independence as a nation conditional 
upon her granting to her Jews full citizenship rights. Six 
other European Powers seconded England in that demand. 
Roumania agreed, and obtained her independence. But she 
not only ignored her duly signed and sealed pledge to the 
seven signatory powers of Europe, but also intensified her ill- 
treatment of her Jews. Tens of thousands of them were 
obliged to flee to our shores for refuge. And when the United 
States Government, through its Secretary of State, John Hay, 
of blessed memory, issued a protest against Roumania’s viola- 
tion of her Treaty, and appealed to the signatory powers that 
they demand of that faithless country compliance with‘ her 
sacredly given pledge, Roumania ignored his protest; one or 
two of the powers formally promised to look into the matter ; 
others did not think it worth while to bother about it. And 
that was the end of the protest. There was not enough of in- 
terest on the part of the seven great signatory powers in having 
justice done to the Jew, to move them to compel Roumania to 
comply with Article No. 44 of the Berlin Treaty. 

Anti-Semitism, swooped down upon Germany and Austria 

like a fell disease. Vilest accusations were fulminated on pub- 
poe lic platforms and in public press against the 
and Austria. Jews, who had given to these nations some of 
their greatest men. The powerful Bismarck himself not only 
backed the movement, but was also the very creator of it, as 
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an act of vengeance against the Jewish statesman, Lasker; one 
of the leaders of the Liberal Party that opposed some ‘of the 
former’s political measures. A court-preacher made Anti- 
Semitism a religious issue; a court-historian made it a national 
issue; a rector of a High School made it an educational issue. 
Resolutions were passed in the leading cities entreating the 
people to refrain from all intercourse, commercial, industrial, 
political, social, with the enemy of the Teutonic race.. Mobs 
assaulted Jewish quarters. Riots took place in the universi- 
ties. Prominent men were challenged to duels. Eminent 
scholars like Virchow and Mommsen appealed to the German 
nation for a return to reason, but appealed in vain. The ap-. 
peal of even the Crown Prince Frederick of Germany was ig- 
nored; that of the Austrian Emperor was openly defied. 
For the Jew, there was but the one alternative: either to con- 
vert to Christianity and receive decent treatment, or to con- 
tinue in Judaism and suffer humiliation. 

From the Teutonic nations Anti-Semitism spread to 
Russia, and its ravings there, in Kishineff, and other towhs, 
are recorded in letters of blood in the tragic Im Russia. 
‘story of the Jew. 

From Russia Anti-Semitism spread to France, and set 
that people wild with rage. The Dreyfus case had to be con- 
cocted to satisfy its craving for a victim, and be- In France. 
fore that craving could be satisfied, poor Alfred Dreyfus, an 
innocent man, an honorable, patriotic army officer, had to bear 
the foul charge of treason, had to be publicly degraded, had to 
be transported as a traitor, for life-imprisonment, to Devil’s 
Island, had to suffer for a number of years, in that torrid and 
pestilential climate, within an iron cage, the agonies of hell, and 
his people had to suffer insult and assault, his attorney, the 
noble Labori, had to suffer an attempt on his life, by an assas- 
sin, his defender Zola had to bear ignominy, and the noble 
Picquart had to suffer imprisonment. 
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From France it spread to England, and called forth there 
many bitter attacks on Jews, in pulpit, on platform, and in 
In England. press, during the discussion in Parliament of 
the Aliens Bill. They were charged with being aliens, and con- 
tinuing aliens, in seeking their own ends, never those of Eng- 
land. Anti-Semites spared not even Disraeli in his grave, They 
accused him of having been but a crafty, scheming, unscrupulous 
Jew, never an Englishman, of having been actuated by no other 
motive than gratifying his own personal ambition, and advanc- 
ing the interests of his fellow-Jews. Their bitterness extended 
to Ireland, led a churchman of Limerick to declare, in his pul- 
pit, that it is madness for the nation to nourish the Jewish viper 
in its bosom, that his poisonous bite is sure to slay the bene- 
factor. The result of such ungodly preachment was inevitable. 
Jews in that city, and in other parts of the island, fell prey to 
a series of brutal attacks. 

And there is no need of my telling Americans that Anti- 
Semitism has crossed the ocean, and has found lodgement on 
Inthe Unitea Ur shores, that it is being felt, with increasing 
ow offensiveness, in our social life, in the exclusion 
. by certain hotels and clubs and schools and fraternities, and 
the like, of Jews as a whole, irrespective of the culture and 
character of the individual who applies for admission, 

Observing: no abatement of persecution and ostracism, in 
advanced countries as little as in the backward ones, discover- 
Relief Zionism ig no ray of hope of better treatment, observing 
Only Escape. ~~ that these constant humiliations are driving thou- 
sands of Jews out of the synagogue into the church, in the 
belief that thus alone can they gratify their social ambition or 
their chance in life—observing this, it is not surprising that 
numbers of our people, who are proud of their faith and an- 
cestry, who are assured that the Jew has still much work to do 
for the benefit of humanity, should see no other solution of the 
Jewish problem than a return to Palestine, there, if possible, to 
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‘ Moreover, I believe that there are and will be other ways 
than, Zionism to solve the Jewish problem, that the time for 
its solution is not as far distant as Zionists believe, that it may 
be solved long before Palestine may be settled in large numbers 
by: Jews. 

I do not, however, entertain the fear of certain anti- 
Zionists that a return of some Jews to Palestine will reflect on 
Kein the patriotism of other Jews, who will continue to 
Ppiesctions: inhabit the respective countries of their birth or 
adoption. Should a Jewish government be established in 
Palestine, its jurisdiction will not extend beyond the borders 
of that land. It will exercise neither political nor religious: 
authority over followers of the Jewish faith located in other 
lands. People are judged by the way they discharge their citi- 
zenship duties in their respective countries, not by what some 
of the people of their faith or ancestry are doing in another 
country. If they are not so judged, it is not their fault, but the 
fault of those who do not judge. aright. 

And as to Palestine being too small a country to accommo- 
date the twelve or more millions of Jews in the world, not 
even the most sanguine Zionist ever dreams that more than a 
fraction of Jews would, even under most favorable conditions, 
return to that country; not because there would not be room 
enough for them there, but for the reason that the call to the 
ancient fatherland does not appeal to all Jews alike. When 
Cyrus, the Persian conqueror, gave permission to the Jewish 
captives in Babylon to return to their country, and to rebuild 
their Temple in Jerusalem, but comparatively few availed 
themselves of the privilege. . 

Even though the area of Palestine is only about 10,000 
square miles, it is not as small and as barren and as hopeless a 


kara. gaa country as anti-Zionists have proclaimed it to be. 
Food for All. _ The discourse preceding this has told you of its 
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agricultural possibilities. The country which at one time 
nourished a population of 10,000,000 of people, can do it 
again, and better, because of present-day superior agricultural 
knowledge and facilities. 

Besides, in our day of international commerce, a country 
is no longer entirely dependent on the product of its own soil 
or mines or streams or workshops. Steamboats and railroads 
level walls between countries. Syria, Asia Minor, the Trans- 
Jordanic region, the region between the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris, are within easy reach of Palestine. The soil of Meso- 
potamia is luxuriantly fertile, especially adapted to the culti- 
vation of cereals, fruit, and animal husbandry ; its water is pure 
and abundant; its climate is salubrious; its winters are short 
and mild, its summers long enough to ripen two harvests; its 
mountains are covered with wood; the rivers teem with fish. 
its great streams are navigable; capacious harbors are nigh; 
its products of the land can be laid down in the capitals of 
Southern and Central Europe within five days after their ship- 
ment, at a price that can hold its own against that of the 
products of other lands. 

With such possibilities in Palestine and neighboring coun- 
tries, the dream of the Zionist is not alla dream. There is far 
more reality in his dream than there was in that 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, when they sailed forth in pgpreem of 
an unseaworthy vessel, on an unknown ocean, and tea ae 
landed in mid-winter on a frozen wilderness, 
there to establish a homestead for themselves, where they 
might worship God in accordance with the dictates of their 
conscience, and enjoy their inalienable, political, and civil 
rights. a 
Even if one be not a Zionist, if he has travelled through 
Palestine with open eyes, and with an unprejudiced mind, if 
he has seen what has already been accomplished gy gionism 
in the Jewish agricultural colonies of that ake sa 
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country, he cannot but look forward to much greater achieve- 
ment in the near future. He who observes the comparative 
peace and contentment that attend the lives and labors of the 
fifteen thousand Jews settled on Palestinian farms, who notes 
their happiness in being in a country which, in a sense, they 
already regard as their own, in being able to follow their Juda- 
ism unopposed and uninsulted, must indeed be a fanatic in his 
anti-Zionism, if he cannot wish a like state of existence for the 
tens of thousands of their brethren, who still pine in Ghettoes 
of benighted lands, or suffer ostracism and humiliation in coun- 
tries that pride themselves on their intellectual and moral ad- 
vance. . 

There are difficult problems ahead of Zionism. Palestine 
is still to be acquired. If acquired, its protection by the nations 
pilGes is still to be secured. That secured, a mode of 
Ahead. government will have to be devised suitable for 
the Mohamedans and Christians who will inhabit that land, as 
well as for the Jews; suitable for a people that has lived under 
almost every form of government, from autocracy to democ- 
racy, and whose religious beliefs vary from extreme orthodoxy 
to extreme radicalism. That government established, pursuits 

widely different from those now generally followed by Jews, 

will have to be adopted by them. The present-day Halukah 
pauperization system will have to stop; immigration to Pales- 
tine will have to be restricted, especially during its pioneer 
period, to such as are able to do part of the upbuilding work, 
to such as possess the health and means to care for themselves. 
The present Arab population of Palestine will have to be 
satisfied. The sacred places of both, Mohamedans and Chris- 
tians, will have to be safeguarded. Such fanaticism as one 
meets within Hebron and Nablus will have to be converted into 
good will. 

Even to one friendly disposed, Zionism seems still a 
dream. But, if a dream, it is a pleasant one. Would that all 
dreams were as pleasant and realizable as it! 
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Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


A work which, while describing the play, analyzes, at the same time, the 
historic value of the New Testament data on which it is founded, and shows them 
to be perversions of fact, gross misrepresentations of the Jew. 

Shots a scholarly work it is, nevertheless, popularly treated. It reads like 
a novel. 

In language most reverent, and in argument most convincing, it establishes its 
contention that it was the Romans and not the Jews who crucified Jesus. 

It has met with as much favor among Gentiles as among Jews. 

Its popularity is attested by the exhaustion of five editions since its first 
appearance. : 

This new edition owes its existence to a wide-spread demand for one of a 
cheaper price. : 

As a piece of book-making it is all that good paper, good print, and good 
binding, can make it. ' 

Price 50 cents per copy, paper-bound; $1.00 cloth-bound. Postage 10 cents. 


SPECIMENS OF OPINION 


from Gentiles as well as from Jews: 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in ‘‘The Jewish Quarterly Review,” London: 

“Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; he speaks out in no uncertain 
voice (and well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from 
which the Jews have suffered and are suffering. But for himself, good-will, 
forbearance and brotherly love, are his watch words; these are the qualities 
which he desires to see prevail, and it is to advance their cause that his book 
was written. 

“One of the most-excellent things of Dr. Krauskopf’s book is the clear and 
ingenious way in which the author weaves together his New Testament criti- 
cisms and his capital description of the play.” 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, Former President Cornell University, Former United 
States Ambassador to Germany and Russia, writes: 

“The fairness and liberality of your treatment of the whole subject, as 
well as the beautiful garb you'\have given the thoughts, ought, to commend the 
work to every thinking man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile.” 

From “The Philadelphia Press’’: 

“Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abilities as a preacher and writer, 
a scholar and a man of sincere thought and high ixtellection, naturally would 
tend to make anything he might write on some great religious ceremony inter- 
esting, and a distinct contribution to the matter in hand. But when he 
approaches such a subject as the Passion Play at Oberammergau from the 
intense emotional standpoint of one who sees his race maligned in gross cari- 
cature, his discussion and description take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human document.” 

Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven: 

“Tt was extremely interesting to me to follow it through from your stand- 
point, which was quite sympathetic and yet different from that which many of 
my friends had taken. It was most instructive and helpful, and I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York: 

“In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung from a great people that has 
suffered untold wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice, done in the name of 
Him whose life and words are to me the sweetest memory of all the past. 
Malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanaticism—all masquerading under the 
name of Jesus, for all these centuries—strick these cruel blows. .: . 

“Your book is most eloquent in style, very clear, and is to me the most 
interesting from cover to cover. 

“Permit me to thank you for having written your book.” 
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